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Peace, lasting and stable; pt'arefiil coexistence, regardless 
of differences in social and political structure—these arc vital 
questions, the deep concern of simple people the world over. 
An important factor working for peace is mutual under- 
sttinding among the peoples, which can l)e greatly promoted 
by increasing knowledge, in all countries, of the life and 
culture of other countries. 

Prompted by the will of the peoples for peace, the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in its document Ad¬ 
visory Services in Ihe Field of Human Rii^his necomment s 
the organization of international .seminars which would help 
to acquaint world public opinion with the life of the dif¬ 
ferent peoples. And the Soviet Government, consistent in its 
policy of furthering peace, and confidence among peoples, 
responded to this suggestion by proposing that one such 
seminar, to study the question of equality of women in the 
U.S.S.R., be held in Moscow. 

Women are active participants in all progressive social 
movements. During the last world war, women contrib¬ 
uted immea.surably to the struggle against fascism, for 
their countries’ freedom and independence; women today, 
united in organizations of the most varying types and 
trends, are coming out more and more energetically for 
peace, for the lc.s.sening of international tension, for equal 
rights, for la better future for their children. 

Women in many countries welcomed the idea of an inter¬ 
national seminar which would help to acquaint them with 



Soviet experience in establishing real equality for women, 
both in the home and in society. 

N. Spiridonova, Soviet representative on the Commission 
on the Status of Women, U.N. Economic land Social Council, 
.sent out invitations to repre.sentativcs of the meml>er states 
of this Commission and of states having ob.servers on the 
Commission, and also to representatives of several other 
countries, and of many non-governmental organizations, 
national and international. 

The Seminar was attended by 98 women, representing 
39 countries (including one representative of the U.S.S.R. 
and one from the Byelorussian S.S.R.). 

There w<!ro 6 representatives from member states of the 
U.N. Commission on the Status of Women; 2 from states 
which had sent observers to the Commission’s last session; 
38 from ten of tlie Asian and African states (Japan, 1; Bur¬ 
ma, 2; Iran, 4; Lebanon, 2; Nepal, 6; Syria, 6; Sudan, 12; Tur¬ 
key, 1; Ceylon, 2; Ethiopia, 2); 3 representatives from tlu; 
U.N. Secretariat, among them the head of the Women’s 
Rights Section of the Secretariat, and the Secretary of the 
Commission; 2 representatives from U.N. specialized agen¬ 
cies—UNESCO and the World Health Organization; 21 
from 16 international non-governmental organizations (the 
International Council of Women, the International Alliance 
of Women for Equal Rights and Equal Responsibilities, the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, the 
Open Door International, the International Cooperative Wom¬ 
en’s Guild, the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
the Women’s International Democratic Federation, and 
others); and 26 from 21 national non-governmental organ¬ 
izations (the All-Indian Women’s Conference, the All-China 
Democratic Women’s Federation, the Federation of Japanese 
Women’s Organizations, the Australian Women’s Charter, 
the Union of French Women, the Italian Mothers’ Associa¬ 
tion, the British Six Point Group, the All-German Women’s 
Council, and others). 
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The assembly hall of the Seminar 

Among these . 98 women, many are prominent figures in 
the social and political life of their own countries, or inter¬ 
nationally. There were 15 chairmen, 5 vice-chairmen, and 
12 swretarles of various women’s organizations; 9 members 
of parliaments; 8 scientists; 10 lawyers; several journalists, 
writers, teachers and doctors. 

Most of the participants in the Seminar had never be¬ 
fore visited the U.S.S.R., and their ideas both of our country 
as a whole and of the status of our women were very vague, 
and in many ca^s distorted. 




The programme of llie Seminar, as planned by the Organ¬ 
ization Committee, was designed to acquaint our visitors 
with women’s status in the U.S.S.R. from every possible 
angle. 

The first si.v days (September 15-20) were occupied by a 
scries of lectures on various aspects of the status of Soviet 
women, describing their active participation in political, .so¬ 
cial, economic, and cultural life. Academician A. Pankra¬ 
tova, member of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 

U. S.S.R. and Chairman of the Soviet Association for Co¬ 
operation with the United Nations, delivered a report on 
Soviet women’s equality with men in the political sphere, and 
their active participation in the administration of the state; 
Professor K. Gorshenin, Director of the U.S.S.R. Insfiliileof 
Juridical Sciences reported on civil rights; N. Popova, Dep¬ 
uty of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and Secretary of 
the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, spoke on 
economic equality; N. Muravyova, Minister of Social Secu¬ 
rity of the R.S.F.S.R., outlined the Soviet system of social 
security; M. Kovrigina, Minister of Health of the U.S.S.R. 
and Deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., de¬ 
scribed the public health system and tlie state protection of 
mothers and children; L. Dubrovina, Deputy Minister of 
Education of the R.S.F.S.R. and Deputy of the Supreme 
Soviet of the R.S.F.S.R., dealt with equality in the field of 
education; T. Zuyeva, Minister of Culture of the R.S.F.S.R. 
and member of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., explained 
the role of Soviet women in the development of science, 
art, and culture. 

The participants in the Seminar had a talk, at the Krem¬ 
lin, with P. Lobanov, Chairman of the Soviet of the Union. 

V. Lacis, Chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities, and other 
Deputies of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., many of 
them women, who spoke of the part Soviet women play in 
the country’s political life and in state administration. In 
the course of their tour of the country they met members of 
the Councils of Ministers and of the Supreme Soviets of 
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the Ukrainian, Armenian, Georgian, and Uzbek republics. 
There were also visits to the Moscow and Leningrad City 
Soviets, and to a niimi)er of District Soviets. 

During tlieir stay in tlie Soviet Union the women visited 
14 different plants and factories, 5 collective farms, 
9 schools, 2 universities, 15 nurseries and kindergartens, 
and 13 medical institutions; ho.spitals, maternity hospital.s, 
out-patient clinics, etc., all of their own choice. They went to 
theatres—in .Mo.scow, Leningrad, Kiev, Tashkent, and Ere¬ 
van: visited museums; spent several hours at the U.S.S.R. 
Agricultural Exhibition; looked in at People’s Ckjurts, reg¬ 
istry offices, palaces of culture. Young Pioneer club-houses, 
private dwellings. In Sochi, on the Black Sea coast, they 
saw at first hand the organization of rest and sanatorium 
treatment for the working people. Several of them visited 
religious institutions: an Orthodox church, a Catholic, 
church, a mosque, a synagogue, and a seminary, were re¬ 
ceived by the Catholicos of the Armenian church, and made 
a tour of the ancient Kiev-Pechersk Monastery. Several, too, 
visited a prison. 

There were also discussions at the Executive Committee 
of the United Red Cross and Red Crescent, at the Coopera¬ 
tive Centre, at the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Culture, the 
R.S.F.S.R. Ministry of Agriculture, the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Uiuons, < tc. 

A showing of woiks by vw'omen artists (painting, draw¬ 
ing, sculpture, architecture, the applied arts), and another 
of books by women writers helped those attending the 
Seminar to understand women’s role in Soviet art. Evefy- 
thing possible was done to satisfy the wishes of our guests, 
to include in their crowded programme all that they desired 
to see. 

They evinced a tremendous interest in our life. At every 
organization they visited, during every talk and discussion 
they had, they put question after question on the most varied 
topics. And every question received its answer. 
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On October 1 the participants in the Seminar gathered 
at their final session to sum up their joint observations and 
impressions. They .spoke of their impressions, too, lat meet¬ 
ings vith women of Mo.scow, Leningrad, Stalingrad, and 
Taslikcnt, at their press conference in Moscow, in state¬ 
ments issued for the press, and in radio land TV ap})earanees. 

All the.se statements, most of which the reader w'ill find 
in the pre.serit volume, show that the Seminar impressed 
its participants as an undertaking of great value and im¬ 
portance. 

Our guests at the Seminar saw for themselves that in our 
country true equality for women has been not merely pro¬ 
claimed, but actually accomplished; that Soviet women arc 
active in every field of communi.st construction. 

Tliough occupied chiefly with the question of the status 
of Soviet women, the participants in the Seminar at the 
same time observed the life, the thoughts, the aspirations of 
the Soviet people as a whole; and it became, clear to them 
that the entire Soviet people, at one with the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, strives always for peace, for peace liiroughout the 
world. 

In tlieir contacts with Soviet women—workers, collective 
farmers, physicians, lawyers—our guests could not but note 
their sincere desire for friendship with the women of other 
lands. 

The results of the Moscow Seminar make themselves 
felt in many ways. Personal contacts formed at the Seminar 
between women of the most diverse countries are growing 
into lasting friendships. In letters to the Committee of So¬ 
viet Women and to the Soviet representative on the UNESCO 
Commission on the Status of Women, the participants in 
the Seminar once more express their heartfelt gratitude to 
the Soviet people for the hospitality extended to them, and 
describe the activities they have launched—newspaper and 
magazine articles, and speeches at meetings and rallies— 
to acquaint their fellow-countrywomen with the knowledge 
gained at the Seminar, 



Arrival of Sc'iuinar participants in Moscow, Tire picture 
taken at the Vnukovo Airfield shows (left to right): Mary 
Tenisson-Woocls, Sophia Grinberg-Vinaver, Alice Ehrenfeld (of 
the UNO staff), Laili Roesad (Indonesia), Inger Jensen (Den¬ 
mark), Fuki Kushida (Japan) and Daw Saw Shwe (Burma) 

“Tihe Semtnar has been both interesting and instructive,” 
writes Vera Semmens (Great Britain), General Secretary 
of the International Cooperative Women’s Guild, “and will 
lead, I hope, to similar seminars in other countries. The im¬ 
portance of such seminars lies not only in the information 
they provide, but also in the possibilities for bringing to¬ 
gether women from different countries, with varying expe¬ 
riences of life, of showing how women can work together for 
the betterment of their position, and that of their families 
and to help bring lasting peace through mutual understand¬ 
ing and respect.” 

Pippa Harris (UNESCO Secretariat): “I should also like 
to congratulate your Programme Committee for the excel¬ 
lent way in which the programme was devised to give us 
some idea of the situation of women in many fields and in 




in<jny pnrls of the Soviet Union, although we had such a 

relatively brief stay_1 am hoping to keep in close (ouch 

with tile many friends 1 made during the course of the 
Seminar." 

Inlcresfing Jotters, too. come in from Australia, New Zea¬ 
land. and Japan. 

Muriel TrilK*. an active figure in the Australian Women’s 
(Jiarter: “I should like to sincerely thank your Committee 
fur making it possible for me to visit the Soviet Union, 
which was indeed an inspiration.... We, Mrs. Barnes and 
my.self, liave been speaking at meetings since our return, 
and the only tiling we are afraid of is that we will not be 
believed when w'c tell wdiat we actually learned in your won¬ 
derful country." 

Ellen Barker Lea (New Zealand), Honorary Secretary of 
the Pan Pacific Women’s Association: “The brilliant papers 
read during the .sessions togetlier with the replies to the 
many questions gave us the facts w'hile the visits to .so 
many con!res of activities showed tlie actual practical work 
in progress.... I am an office-bearer in several women’s 
as.sociations in my own country and shall be able to tell our 
members what I have seen and learned, and al.so of the 
friendly spirit and warm hospitality shown.’’ 

“In the last months of 1956,” writes a prominent repre¬ 
sentative of the w'omcn’s movement in Japan, “I delivered 
fifty reports on the Seminar. I spoke at branches of the 
Women’s Democratic Club, at the Teachers’ Trade Union, at 
the society of mothers of primary school pupils. I also spoke 
over the radio, and wrote an article for the newspaper Asahi, 
describing the status of Soviet women. All that I reported 
was well understood. I am planning soon to sum up my im¬ 
pressions in book form; and the photographs you have been 
so kind as to send me will be useful in illustrating what I 
have to say.” 

Gertrude Baer, of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, one of tire oldest representatives of the 
women’s movement, has prepared and sent out to many worn- 




on’s organizations a detailed and highly interesting report 
on Iier stay in the U.S.S.R. Of the \'isi't to the Black Sea 
coast, she writes; “These couple of days at the Black Sea, 
with the snow-capped summits of the Caucasus in the back¬ 
ground, gave us the opportunity to rest and watch crowds 
of working women and men enjoying their holidays and 
undergoing medical treatment in the huge, beautifully sit¬ 
uated holiday homes, called sanatoria, in resorts such as used 
to be reserved for the benefit of the small stratum of those 
able to pay large sums for their recreation land the restora¬ 
tion of their health. Here were striking e.vamples of the 
value of social .security for everybody. We left the U.S.S.R. 
with memories of beauty and of grc.at achievements in manv 
fields.” 

“We were very happy to attend the Seminar,” write the 
Chinese participants, in a letter of the greatest warmth and 
sincerity. “It gave us a broad knowledge of our Soviet sis¬ 
ters’ vast attainments, and helped us to learn from them. 
At the same time, it brought us together with women of 
other countries, with whom we had formerly had very little 
contact. All this helped to promote friendship and mutual 
understanding_Since our return to China we have or¬ 

ganized talks and lectures for functionaries of the Peking 
and Shanghai branches of the Women’s Federation, and for 
groups of women a.'tive in various fields and walks of life. 

This series of talks and ic'-tures is still in progress_ 

Further, we publish articles on the Seminar and on the life 
of Soviet women, in the magazine Chinese Woman. As to 
the seven highly informative reports made at the Seminar, 
we have decided to put them out in book form, in a Chinese 
translation; and by February 1957, we hope, they will al¬ 
ready be in the hands of great numbers of Chinese women.” 

Anna Hruba and Milena Kralova write from Czechoslo¬ 
vakia to express their love and friendship for the women of 
the Soviet Union. Letters come from Yugoslavia, Denmark, 
Lebanon, and other countries, and from representatives of 
several international organizations. 
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All these letters re<.-eivc the warmest answers, in which 
the women of the Soviet Union reply to the questions put 
them, describe their work and plans and hopes, and inquire 
with eager interest about the life and struggle of their 
friends abroad. 

The Moscow Seminar demonstrated that women of dif¬ 
ferent nations and of differing political convictions can find 
common ground, can work together to achieve the common 
aim of real equality for w'omen everywliere, to con.solidate 
peace and promote understanding among the peoples. 

The women of the Soviet Union received the idea of this 
Sieminar with unaffected pleasure. They welcomed its par¬ 
ticipants with the greatest cordiality, and willingly ac¬ 
quainted them with the life of women in our country—de¬ 
scribing not only w'hal has been achieved, but also those 
shortcomings and difficulties which must still be overcome; 
they were pleased by the visitors’ expressions of praise, and 
grateful for their occasional friendly criticism. 

In forty years of Soviet life, the women of the U.S.S.R. 
have achieved tremendous tilings. No longer oppressed and 
discriminated against, no longer condemned to wretched 
ignorance, they have become active and equal members of 
society, builders of communism. And Die programme for 
further improvement in the well-being of our people adopt¬ 
ed by the Twentieth Congress of the C.P.S.U. includes no 
few measures to provide ever belter conditions of life and 
labour for the Soviet women. This programme is being stead¬ 
ily brought into effect; but much still remains to be done. 

The women of the Soviet Union—tlie entire Soviet peo¬ 
ple—are absorbed in peaceful, creative labour. They want 
peace, and they work for peace untiringly. And they seek 
ever broader contacts with the women of all lands, for such 
contacts will contribute greatly to the consolidation of 
friendship among the peoples. 

N. POPOVA, 

for^ the International Seminar on Eguality 
Chairman of the Organization Committee 
of Women in the U.S.S.R, 



SOVIET WOMEN HAVE EQUAL J^OLITICAL 
RIGHTS WITH MEN 

AND TAKE AN ACTIVE PART IN GOVERNMENT 

REPORT by AcudpmkUin ANNA PANKRATOVA, 
Meinh<*r of the Presidium, Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
and Chairman, Soviet Assoeiation for Cooperation with 
the United Nations 


In 1945 the United Nations declared in the preamble to 
its Charter that the United Nations was determined “to reaf¬ 
firm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and 
women land of nations large and small’’ and laid down as 
one of its aims “to achieve international cooperation... in 
promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
race, sex, language, or religion.” Thereby it summed up the 
progress made and opened up certain prospects for women 
having a great share in political and government affairs. 

I consider it my duty to point out the serious efforts 
which have been made for the solution of this problem by 
the Commission on the Status of Women, Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations, and the representa¬ 
tives of member countries and non-governmental bodies 
taking part in its work. 

The Soviet Union has always supported and voted for 
proposals and recommendations made by the U.N. General 
Assembly for a speedy solution of the problem of granting 
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women political rights on an equal footing with men in all 
countries of the world. The Governments of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Byelorussian and Ukrainian republics immediately 
signed and ratified the International Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women, approved by the Seventh Ses¬ 
sion of the Lf.N. General Assembly in 1952. 

Since the subject of this report is women’s political rights 
in the U.S.S.R., I should like to mention that my country 
made a big step forward in this respect as early as 1917, 
when the political sy.stem now existing in the Soviet Union 
came into being. The radical changes in social relations 
which occurred in our country at that time had a decisive 
elTect on the position of women, which had l)cen most griev¬ 
ous previously. 

Tsarist Russia, where both social and national oppression 
were at their worst, was necessarily also a country of cn/- 
ing inequality of women. Old Russian legislation relegated 
women, in both society and the family, to a status that was 
not only unequal but downright humiliating. Women had 
no political rights whatsoever. They were deprived even of 
the scanty electoral rights which the tsari.st regime had 
been compelled to grant the male population after the 
Revolution of 1905. Women could neither take part in elec¬ 
tions nor be elected tc any agency of local self-government, 
to say nothing of the State Duma, which was no more than 
a poor semblance of a parliament. The Civil Service Code 
then in force in the Russian Empire explicitly prohibited the 
appointment of women “to clerical or other offices in any 
government department where posts are assigned by the 
decision of a superior or as a result of elections.” 

It is no coincidence that the foremost Russian writers 
and progressive thinkers advocated rights for women. What 
Is To Be Done?, a novel by Nikolai Chernyshevsky, devoted 
to the question of women’s position in society, stirred the 
Russian reader; moreover, in the seventies it was published 
and republished in French, and also appeared in Italian 
and Swedish. 
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Human progress during the last centuries has been bound 
up with the problem of the emancipation of women and has 
l)een attended by the women’s struggle for both general 
social advance and tlie right to participate in political and 
government affairs. Each liberation movement has tackled 
the problem of women’s emancipation, but not each of them 
has produced positive results in this resjject. 

The independent women’s movements for political rights 
were mostly narrow in scope and involved few participants. 

In Russia the activity of women seeking to gain political 
rights was never isolated from the general democratic strug¬ 
gle of men and women against autocracy, a sy.stem con¬ 
demned by the whole of civilized humanity. To remove that 
enemy of progress, Russian women revolutionaries performed 
heroic deeds along with men. 

At the turn of the century women in some countries ac¬ 
quired certain political rights. The. Soviet .system brought 
the women of our country fult political and all the other 
rights. All t!ie inequalities in the status of women, envis¬ 
aged by pre-revolutionary laws, were wiped out in our 
country. New legislation gave women complete equality 
with men. 

Owing to the conditions prevailing at the time, the first 
Declaration of the Rights of \Vomcn, proclaimed by the 
French Revolution in 179r, rei Oiined a mere appeal. A new 
declaration was made in Russia 125 yeiitrs later, under dif¬ 
ferent conditions. The Declaration of the Rights of the Toil¬ 
ing and Exploited People, adopted by the Third All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets in January 1918, was the first document 
of the Soviet state placing women in a politically equal po¬ 
sition with men. 

The first Soviet Constitution, passed by the Fifth All-Rus¬ 
sian Congress of Soviets in July 1918, legalized women's 
new political rights by proclaiming in Article 22 the equal¬ 
ity of all citizens of the Soviet Republic, regardless of sex, 
race or nationality, and establishing in Article 64 the 
women’s right to elect or be elected to the Soviets on an 
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oqudl fooling witli men, regardless of nationality, creed, 
etc. 

By a number of further legislative acts the Soviet stale 
granted women complete equality with men in respect of 
civil, matrimonial, family, and labour laws. Equality before 
the law initiated the actual emancipation of women. Tlie 
cour.se we took called for the most extensive participation of 
women in .social production and in .social and political af¬ 
fairs, their enlistment for practical work in government and 
public institutions and organizations at all levels. 

The Soviet Government knew very well that women, whom 
the t.sarist regime had oppressed and degraded in every way, 
were unprepared for taking an effective part in govern¬ 
ment. However, most of the workers and peasants, who had 
assumed power, were ju.st as unprepared. Rejecting the 
theories which in many countries .seek to justify the exclu¬ 
sion of women from government by alleging that women 
are politically undeveloped, the Soviet Government at once 
set oi.it to teach women how to govern. 

It was then, at the earlic.st .stage of the existence of the 
Soviet .system, that Lenin said that every housewife should 
know how to govern--an utterance wdiich gained groat 
popularity. 

The political advancement of working women and their 
training for government work were considerably furthered 
by the system of “delegates’ meetings,” to wliich the women 
of this or that factory, village, etc., .sent their elected repre¬ 
sentatives. Delegates’ meetings were a school for govern¬ 
ment and public w'ork. The women delegates took part in 
the activities of the various government bodies and their 
departments, helping them to improve labour protection, 
the health .services, education, and the upbringing of chil¬ 
dren, set up nursery schools and kindergartens, supply the 
population with food and manufactured goods, and promote 
municipal development. 

On April 11, 1921, the Council of People’s Commissars 
(now the Council of Ministers) decreed that all institutions 
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.'ificl industrial undertakings must introduce a new method of 
training large numbers of women workers and peasants into 
the work of the Soviets. 

This system made it possible to establish clo.ser links be¬ 
tween government authorities and the population, partic¬ 
ularly the working women, improve the work of the admin¬ 
istrative personnel and weed out bureaucratic elements. 
Women trainc<‘s were usually assigned work in those de- 
pjirtments of the Soviets responsible for mother and child 
welfare, the health services, labour protection, public cater¬ 
ing and education, all of w^hieh had la natural attraction for 
women. 

The decree drew a tremendous number of women into the 
work of the local Soviets. In the second half of 1921, the 
Petrograd City Soviet, for example, promoted 793 women 
to permanent work and 4,660 to occasional work in govern¬ 
ment agencies. An appreciable number of women trainees 
worked in hygienic land cultural institutions. They also had 
a big share in the work of the newly established Department 
of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection (now Ministry of 
State Control), which held a special place in giving effect 
10 popular control over state institutions. This Department 
was also called upon to help enlist large sections of the 
working population to take part in government, beginning 
with the simplest ferns o' investigation land control. We 
wanted two-thirds of tliose participating in all kinds of state 
inspection and control to be women. 

As the Soviet state developed and strengthened, women 
played a more and more important role in government and 
public affairs. 

By the end of the first decade of Soviet rule, the numl)er 
of women deputies to the city and town Soviets was 21,221, 
to the volost (rural district) Soviets, 45,741 and to the vil¬ 
lage Soviets, 146,251. The radical changes brought about 
by the early five-year plans—the industrialization of the 
country and collectivization of its agriculture—drew more 
and more women into socially useful work and governmen- 
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tal aclivilies. The cultural revolution, a concomitant of the 
far-reaching changes in the social and economic spheres, 
gave millions of women the knowledge and skill necessary 
for fruitful work in the leading organs of government. 
Thanks to the great economic and cultural clianges in the 
(Caucasian and Central Asian Soviet republics, .Azerbai¬ 
janians, Uzbeks, Tajiks, Turkmens, Kazaklis and women 
of other nationalities, who formerly had been disfraiichi.sed 
and reduced to the position of pariahs, came to take an ac¬ 
tive part in the work of the democratic Soviet state. 

In 1936 we adopted a new constitution, which reflected all 
tlie changes that had occurred under the Soviet system in 
the economic, cultural and .social spheres. The 1936 (lon- 
stitution marked a further democratization of the Soviet 
.system. It introduced universal, equal and direct suffrage 
by secret ballot, thereby providing even greater opportuni¬ 
ties for the Soviet women’s direct participation in govern¬ 
ment at all levels. 

Article 137 of the Constitution says: “Women have the 
right to elect and be elected on equal terms with men.” Our 
state not only proclaimed this rigid but made it possible for 
women to exercise it. The Constitutions of the U.S.S.R. and 
the Union ropublic.s, as well as the Soviet electoral law.s, 
give women a real opportunity to both elect and b(i elected 
to all organs of government in the Union republifcs and the 
Soviet Union as a whole. 

Women take an active part in all phases o{ electoral cam¬ 
paigns. They participate in nominating and di.scussing can¬ 
didates and in canvassing for the candidates, who 'are nom¬ 
inated by industrial enterprisc.s, voluntary societies, co¬ 
operative associations and other public organizations. Along 
with men they inform the population on the electoral pro¬ 
cedure, the political structure of the U.S.S.R., the rights 
which Soviet citizens enjoy and the forms in which those 
rights are exercised, and so on. A great many women are 
elected to district, regional, republican and all-Union elec¬ 
toral commissions. These commissions see to it that the 



lists of the electorate are drawn up pro[jerly, that they arc 
complete, that the electoral procedure is strictly adhered to, 
and so on. 

The percentage of women members of commissions fur 
elections to the local Soviets is great. The absolute figure 
of women participating in their work is quite impressive 
too. In 1939, when elections to the local Soviets were held 
under the new electoral system for the first time, as many 
as 2,151,088 members, or 34.1 per cent of the total member¬ 
ship of the electoral commissions, were women. In 1955 the 
re.s})ective figures for the same territorial, regional, city, 
district and village electoral commissions were 2,899,325 
and 41.3, which meant a 7.2 per cent increase in the propor¬ 
tion of women. The women’s share in the commissions for 
elections to the Supreme Soviets of the Union republics and 
the Soviet Union is nearly as great. 

Let us see how women exercise their right to elect. 

At the elections they show a high degree of political ac¬ 
tivity and fully u.se their political rights. 

We have no statistics enabling us to establish the exact 
percentage of men and women, taken separately, in the 
elections. Nor is that necessary, for generally as many as 
99 per cent of the total electorate go to the polls. This per¬ 
centage is also indicative of the activity of women voters. 

Women not only elest but i re elected to all organs of state 
power. The women el< :ted as deputies include industrial 
workers, collective farmers, teachers, physicians, engineers, 
agronomists, public workers and others. Those are mostly 
women who have proved themselves to be efficient in public 
affairs and, moreover, have shown by their work that they 
can approach the solution of current problems in terms of 
the state as a whole. 

A large number of women have been deputies to local or 
Supreme Soviets since Soviet rule was established. Let us 
consider the numbers of women who were elected to local 
Soviets under the all-Union and Union-republic Constitu¬ 
tions. In 1939 their number was 422,362, in 1947-48, about 



482,000 <'intl in 1950, 518,(K)0. In the local Soviets of tlie 
latest convocation tliere are 540,314 women deputies. Tlie 
percentage of women has risen from 33.1 to 35.2 during t!ie 
same period. The total number of women elected to local 
Soviets since 1939 exceeds 2,500,000. Even allowing for the 
fact that part of the women deputies were elet'ted tw'ice or 
fwnhaps thrw times, the total number of women participat¬ 
ing in state administration is striking. 

.Many women who haw proved their great al)ility in re¬ 
sponsible public offices and shown by their work in the so¬ 
cial field and in the industries that they are equal to the 
task of promoting the interests of the pe<jple are elected to 
the Supreme Soviets of Union republics or the U.S.S.R. 

The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. now in office includes 
348 women deputies, whicifi con.stitutes 25.8 per cent of its 
total membership. Of these 348 deputies, 170 lare meml)ers 
of the Soviet of the Union, and 178 are members of the So¬ 
viet of Nationalities, the other Chamber of the Supreme So¬ 
viet of the U.S.S.R. In the Soviet of Nationalities, which is 
responsible for safeguarding the special interests of each 
nationality of the Soviet Union, including Wie nationalities 
of the once backward Eastern republics, the percentage of 
women deputies is 27.9, that is, more than in the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. as a whole. 

This feature is even more marked in the ca.se of the vari¬ 
ous Soviet republics. The Tajik Republic has 25 members 
in the Soviet of Nationalities, of whom nine are women. Of 
the 300 deputies to the Tajik Supreme Soviet, 99 are wom¬ 
en. One of the Deputy Chairmen of the Soviet of National¬ 
ities of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet is an Uzbek woman, 
Masuda Sultanova, assistant professor at the Central Asian 
State University, and one of the Deputy Chairmen of the 
Soviet of the Union is a Kazakh womian, Zaura Omarova, 
an engineer at the Mine Designing Institute in Karaganda 
Region. 

It is noteworthy that women from those territories of the 
former Russian Empire, where they were oppressed and 
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llie guests were received by Y. Nasredinova, Vice-Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers of the Uzbek S.S.R. 

downtrodden ^is now'herc else, hold some of the highest 
elective government offices. This is a rc.sult of the social 
emancipation and complete social equality combined with 
the equality of all nationalities and equality of men and 
women in the political sphere. 

Four of the 15 me.nl ers ;! the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Soviet are v,.omen. They are Varvara Balakina, 
Director of the Institute of Orthopaedic and Traumatoiog- 
ical Research and a deputy from Leningnad; Vera Buya¬ 
nova, Minister of Public Health of the Buryat-Mongolian 
Autonomous Republic, and others. 

The women elected to local or supreme organs of govern¬ 
ment play a most active part in their everyday work. One 
form in which the Soviets carry out their daily tasks is 
through commissions on public health, education, municipal 
development, trade, finances, etc. The deputies on each com¬ 
mission study the matters entrusted to the commission, in¬ 
spect institutions under its jurisdiction, check up on their 
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work, paying special heed to how the persons in authority 
carry out their duties. Tlic results of the inspections arc 
discussed at meetings of the Executive Committee of the So¬ 
viet in question and proposals for improvement arc put for¬ 
ward. Many important decisions have been initiated by wom¬ 
en. Great numbers of women in town and country have 
taken part in preparing and discussing many government 
measures and draft laws of prime importance. 

Women deputies take part in the work of tlie fxjrmancnt 
Credentials Budget, Legislative Propositions, and Foreign 
Affairs Commissions of both Chaml)ers of the U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Soviet. One of the main speakers at this S<minar, 
Nina Popova, is a memlxir of the Foreign y\llairs Commis¬ 
sion of the Soviet of the Union; Tatyana Zuyeva, another re¬ 
porter here, is a member of the I.egislative Propositions 
Commission of the Soviet of the Union. Kuluipa Kondu- 
chalova. Foreign Minister of the Kirghiz Republic and Dep¬ 
uty Chairman of the Council of Ministers of Kirghizia, is 
on the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Soviet of Nation¬ 
alities. 

A distingui.shing feature of the deputies’ w'ork te their con¬ 
stant contact with their electors. They meet them at regular 
intervals on specific days :and hours .set apart for reception 
and interviews. The deputies hear statements, complaints, 
and requests from electors on a great variety of problems, 
and take action on them. They account for their work pe¬ 
riodically at meetings of the electorate and lend an atten¬ 
tive ear to the critici.sms and suggestions made. In his ac¬ 
count a deputy deals not only with his own work but with 
the work of the commission of which he is a member, and 
also with the activity of the Soviet concerned. This enables 
him to know the views of the electors on specific aspects of 
the Soviet’s work and to submit his conclusions to a meet¬ 
ing of the Executive Committee of the Soviet. It stands to 
reason that every deputy may state his views on any mat¬ 
ter, criticize the work of the government agencies or those 
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heading them, submit proposals, suggest the inclusion in 
the agenda of questions which he thinks need attention, 
and so on. 

Since women have equal rights with men and as there 
is no discrimination, the work of women deputies in the 
local or Supreme Soviets does not differ from that of men. 
They discuss all forthcoming measures to be taken by local 
or central government bodies, criticize or propose amend¬ 
ments to various draft decisions or laws, state their opinion 
on the foreign or home policy of the Soviet Government. 

Here is an example from the work of the U.S.S.R. Su¬ 
preme Soviet, which I am familiar with. 

The Session of the U.S..S.R. Supreme Soviet held last 
July passed a new liaw on pensions, which was welcomed 
throughout the country. Among the deputies who took the 
floor to discuss N. A. Bulganin’s report on the draft law 
were nine women. As usiJal, they touched on the whole 
range of matters bearing on the draft law. Some of them 
brought up questions affecting the interests of women and 
chifdren. Zofie Barluskcne, a deputy from Lithuania, 
stressed the necessity of granting guardian’s allowances to 
children who have not reached sixteen years of age, regard¬ 
less of whether they were supported by the father or mother 
before he or she died. This .mplies that if a parent had re¬ 
fused to pay for the mciritei nice of the child (unfortunately 
we still have sudh pj-'enls) ;he chile would not suffer the 
parent’s death as an allowance would be granted for its 
upkeep. Bartuskene also called attention to the problem of 
pensioning those who became disabled in their early youth, 
before they could be employed. Marianna Chudinova, a dep¬ 
uty from Yakutia, where winter lasts eight to nine months, 
called for additional privileges for the population of the Far 
North. She also submitted proposals to improve the draft 
law, which did not provide for the allocation of pensions to 
students who became disabled during their school years. Jeva 
Paldina, a deputy from Latvia and Minister of Social Se¬ 
curity of the Latvian Republic, sharply criticized certain 





administrations wliicli faikd to create proper conditions for 
the work of the departments of social security. 

I do not propose to deal here with the substance of the 
issues raised by the women deputies at the session of the 
Supreme Soviet; 1 should like to give the e.ssence of their 
speeches, and to show that they brought up problems of 
slate significance in a concrete and business-like form. .-\s 
regards the decision taken on {)ensions, Nonna Muravyova, 
Minister of Social Security of the Russian Federation, deals 
with it in her report to this Seminar. 

The session also adopted “The Ap|)eal by the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. to the Parliaments of Other Coun¬ 
tries Concerning Disarmament.” This matter was sugge.stcd 
for discussion by a group of deputies, which included 
women. 

My description of the women’s work in the supreme 
elected bodies would be incomplete unless 1 mentioned the 
Supreme Soviets of the Ifnion republics. 

In the largest Union republic—the Russian Federation— 
269 out of a total of 796 members, or 34 per cent, are wom¬ 
en. Two women are Deputy Chairmen of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Supreme Soviet and another two, of its Presidium. 

This state of affairs is typical also of the smallest Union 
republics, for example the Moldavian S.S.R. The share of 
women in the political and public affairs of that republic 
and in its government can lx; .seen from the fact that women 
members of the Moldavian Supreme Soviet account for 
36 per cent of the total. 

Nearly one-third of the deputies to the Supreme Soviets 
of the Baltic, Transcaucasian and Central Asian republics 
are women. 

Apart from the women participating in political affairs 
and tn the work of elected bodies as deputies to local or 
Supreme Soviets, a great many women hold various govern¬ 
ment or administrative offices, including the topmost. 

In the very first Soviet Government the Minister (then 
called People’s Commissar) of Social Security was a worn- 



an - Alexandra Kollontai. a prominent publie figure and 
stateswf)man. Later on she was our Ambassador for many 
years in Norway, Mexico and Sweden. In tlie Ministry of 
Education there were many women in charge of departments 
from the outset. Among tliem mention .should be made of 
Nailezhda Krupskaya, an out.standing builder of the Soviet 
slate, a prominent theoretician and organizer of public 
education. Her work was not restricted to education, for 
she was a member of the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Su¬ 
preme Soviet. 

Anna Kurskaya w.as entrusted with the task of eliminat¬ 
ing illiteracy, which in the twenties was a special and 
highly important field of government work. Women also 
lieaded other branches of the Ministry of Education, Public 
Health, etc. Many stateswomen have come to the fore dur¬ 
ing the last decade. Of all the Deputy Chairmen of Coun¬ 
cils of Ministers, Ministers and Deputy Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R., and the governments of the Union republics, 
103 are women, including four Deputy Chairmen of Coun¬ 
cils of Ministers, 25 Ministers (the Minister of Public 
Health of the U.S.S.R. among them) and 74 Deputy Minis¬ 
ters. I do not mention women who hold government offices 
in the autonomous republics. Among the rapporteurs to this 
Seminar, too, there are wou on engaged in important work: 
Maria Kovrigina, Minister « . Public tlealth of the U.S.S.R., 
Tatyana Zuyeva, Mini.-ter of Culture of the Russian Federa¬ 
tion, Nonna Muravyova, Minister of Social Security of the 
Russian Federation, and Lyudmila Dubrovina, Deputy 
Minister of Education of the Russian Federation. 

There are women Ministers and Deputy Ministers in 
charge of other branches of government apart from child 
welfare, education, care of invalids and the aged, etc. 

Many women have come to head such republican bodies as 
the Ministry of Finance, the Ministry of Fishing Industry, 
etc. Rozalia Zdmlyachka, a prominent Soviet public figure, 
was a Deputy People’s Commissar of Railways of the 
U.S.S.R., then a leading executive in the Ministry of State 



('onlrol ijf tile U.S.S.R., and lastly a Deputy Chairman of the 
(>ouncil of Atinistcrs of the U.S.S.R. The present Minister of 
Finance of Armenia is Larisa Stejianyan. and another wom¬ 
an, Tamara Khetagiirova, heads the Ministry of Finance 
of the .North Ossetian Autonomous Republic. In the Tajik Re- 
jiiiblic a woman -Khamra Tairova- is in charj^eof the Min¬ 
istry of Town and Villafje Construction and another wom¬ 
an—Munavar Kasymova —heads the Ministry of the Food 
Indu.'itry. Fn Latvia the Ministry of Justice is headed by a 
woman- Fmilia Veinberg—and a Deputy (’hairman of the 
Council of Ministers is Alisa Vindedze. 

In the Russian Federation lite number of women who 
work as .Ministers, Deputy Ministers, heads of departments, 
or other executives, including the elective chairmen and 
secretaries of regional, city and village I:xecutive Commit¬ 
tees of the Soviets of Working I’eople’s Deputies, amounts 
to ,a total of ‘1,534. 

In Byelorussia a woman holds the office of Dcjiuty Chair¬ 
man of the Council ot Ministers, another two women are 
Ministers, and six women arc Deputy Ministers. 

The situation is similar in the other Soviet republics. It 
will l)e seen from the foregoing that considerable numbers 
of women have risen to the position of Ministers, Deputy Min¬ 
isters, heads of departments of Union or republican minis¬ 
tries or heads of other important departments responsible 
in great measure for the economic and cultural advancement 
of the Soviet Union. They enjoy great popularity and pres¬ 
tige among both women and men. 

I sfuill not dwell in this report on women’s participation 
in the management and organization of our economy, since 
the women’s role in the economic sphere is the subject of 
another report. 

It is necessary to mention the place which women hold 
in the adminislratibn of justice. 

Women are entitled as much as men to hear cases in court 
and take decisions on them. Like the men, they are elected 
by direct and equal suffrage with secret ballot to the offices 



of judyos or people’s assessors. About half the people’s 
judges arc women. iVs many as 234,000 women take part in 
court trials as people’s assessors. 

Along with work in the vSovicts, which are political or¬ 
ganizations, women are doing a great deal in the numerous 
cooperative organizations, the Red Ooss and Red Crescent 
.societies, .sports .s(x:ielie.s, etc. 

The women’s .share in trade-union activities is attested by 
the fact that they constitute 42.8 per cent of the meml)ership 
of factory trade-union committees, 39.3 per cent of the mem¬ 
bership of the central committees of trade unions and 32.3 
per cent of that of the Atl-llnion Central Council of Trade 
Unions. 

* JJS 

The Soviet woman takes an active part in political affairs 
and in government. Of course, we do not imagine that we 
have done everything in this respect. In our country, too, 
there are people who iare still under the .sway of outdatc;! 
notions regarding the role of women. Wc are fighting those 
ideas, and the women’s own public activities provide suffi¬ 
cient evidence against all moribund remnants of prejudice. 

The further development of all forms of socialist de¬ 
mocracy, which is charactci die of life in the Soviet Union 
today, is certain to b.'iiig m -e women into participation in 
political life and govcinment. 

This will be largely facilitated by the measures which are 
being taken in the U.S.S.R. to raise standards of living. To 
release women as much as possible from household chores, 
we provide them with greater facilities and new housing, 
improve trade and the municipal services, and expand the 
network of children’s in.stltutions. Combined with the exi.st- 
ing legal and social guarantees, these measures will make 
for still greater activity on the part of women throughout 
tlie Soviet Union in political and cultural life and in gov¬ 
ernment. 



REPIJES GIVEN BY A. PANKRATOVA TO 
OOESTTONS ON HER REPORT 

I have received a ^reat many written questions. Some of 
(hem will be answered in subsequent reports. Allow me, 
therefore, to deal mainly with such questions as l>car 
directly on the subject of my own report. 

One of the questions put is: How can women who have 
a family combine the upbringing of their children with out¬ 
side work? 

To put it in a nutshell, this task is made easier by our 
very way of life, by working conditions, public catering, the 
existence of a network of children’s institutions, particularly 
creches, kindergartens, and boarding-schools, and by other 
factors to be mentioned in later reports. But I cannot say 
that the problem has been solved completely. We are work¬ 
ing to solve it as speedily and as fully as possible, so that 
it will be easier for women to lake part in social and polit¬ 
ical activities without neglecting their families. 

Here is another question: Wbal is to be done, and what 
have we done so far, to refute the idea, current in our coun¬ 
try in the past and still current in many other countries, 
that men hold a dominant position in the social and political 
spheres? 

I must admit that this prejudice was rather widespread 
in our country before the Revolution. In fact, it may well be 
that certain backward people have not yet given it up. We 
even have proverbs born of that prejudice. One of them says 
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that (he lien isn’t a bird any more than tlie “petticoats” «'irc 
human beings. No sudh proverbs are used any longer. 

Anotlier proverb claims that men are more intelligent 
tliian women: “Women are long of hair but short of wit.” 
Nobody would try nowadays to coin any saying of the sort 
liecause the whole of our new way of life has disproved that 
outdated notion. Our activities, our struggle for equal rights 
in all spheres of life ;and our achievements, have fully re¬ 
futed old conceptions and prejudices regarding the mental 
faculties of women. 

Indeed, how can those prejudices persist since our women, 
working side by side with men, prove daily that they can 
work just as well as men, since they have shown that by 
their manifold activities, since hundreds of thousands of 
women engineers, teachers, physicians, architects, etc., dis¬ 
play remarkable efficiency and initiative in every sphere of 
creative endeavour? 

It is not only our reality and the experience of joint work 
by men and women that give the lie to prejudices, because 
the Government, for its part, combats them by its decrees 
and other measures enabling women to work •l>etter, to be¬ 
come competent specialists and reliable, con.scicntious and 
skilful workers in all spheres of government. 

Women’s organizations played an important part in 
achieving this aim. .’ chan<'d to work in one of those or¬ 
ganizations, set up if the e,arly years of Soviet rule. They 
were called “Women’s Departments.” We need no longer set 
up woman’s organizations everywhere to assure the promo¬ 
tion of women. Soviet women are educated on an equal 
footing with men and, like men, may hold any office. All 
our organizations readily promote women, provided they arc 
up to the task to be assigned to them. 

Women’s Departments did a great deal in the past. They 
expedited and facilitated the extensive enlistment of wom¬ 
en in sociaT work and in production. They proved partic¬ 
ularly helpful to women of the once backward national 
minorities, who had no rights at all, knew little, had no 
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opportunity to rect'ivo an education or learn a trade and 
were bound hand and foot by barbarous survivals, being 
brought up from childhood under the influence of reaction¬ 
ary customs, traditions and prejudices connected with fam¬ 
ily, everyday life, religion, and so on. These survivals of the 
past are Ix'ing overcome step by step. The councils for work 
among women, which succeeded Women’s Departments in 
our Eastern Soviet republics, played a noteworthy part in 
fulfilling this task. 

But these agencies, too, are losing importance. The fact 
is, women in the Soviet East, as everywhere else in the 
Soviet Union, receive a compulsory seven- or ten-year edu¬ 
cation on an equal footing with men. If their families try 
to hinder them, the law and public opinion come to the 
women’s aid. 

flow have we dealt with the reactionary customs that 
hampered women’s participation in social and political 
activities? 

In some areas tho.se cu.stoms were upheld for a long time 
by the backward sections of the population. They still exist 
here and there. But the Soviet state, public opinion, the en¬ 
tire social, economic, political and cultural system of life 
in the Soviet Union help in combating reactionary tradi¬ 
tions land outdated customs. Women have been playing a 
prominent part in this struggle. In Central Asia there were 
such customs as polygamy, the ransoming of prospective 
brides, etc. Soviet legislation, which Professor Gorshenin 
will report on next, provides for condemning and punish¬ 
ing those who infringe the equality of women, who try to 
take advantage of old prejudices and customs to the det¬ 
riment of women as members of society, who hamper 
women’s activities and free social and political develop¬ 
ment. 

In other words, our legislation, public opinion, educa¬ 
tional system, and our women themselves, who are active 
members of Soviet society, contribute to the elimination of 
prejudices resulting both from the tsarist policy of oppres- 
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sion and from the tribal and feudal tradition lhat many 
peoples of our country had in the past. 

Every year and every month brings fresh evidence that 
these deplorable traditions and customs are losing ground 
in the struggle which our society and state have been car- 
rying.on against them. 

I have been asked how Soviet women attain equality. 

I have aireiidy answered this question in part. I shouldn’t 
like you to imagine that women are passive in the struggle 
going on, that they are no more than objects of the struggle. 
Ear from it! I should like to stress that the women them- 
.selves exercised their genuine equality with men, proclaimed 
by the Great October Socialist Revolution and guaranteed 
by Soviet legislation, through delegates’ meetings, and con¬ 
tinue to exercise it through participation in the work of the 
Soviets and trade unions, in drafting new laws, in the en¬ 
forcement of these laws, in the work of all organs of state 
power. 

Some of the delegates want me to tell them about the 
difficulties Soviet women meet with and the way they over¬ 
come them. 

Dear friends, we certainly had great difficulties to con¬ 
tend with, nor have we quite overcome them up to this 
day. 

I think you will set for yi urselves as you visit our re¬ 
publics, acquaint yourselves vi’h the work of our offices and 
factories and interview Soviet women, the kind of difficul¬ 
ties they have to deal with and the way they overcome 
them. Some of the difficulties are due both to lack of ex¬ 
perience and to shortcomings in the functioning of the gov¬ 
ernment bodies. There are also difficulties that result from 
material and other deficiencies in conditions of living, for 
our country was backward, and many efforts, sacrifices and 
privations were required to transform it into an industrial¬ 
ized socialist country with a high cultural standard. More¬ 
over, wc had to go through two trying wars—the Civil War 
and the war against Hitler Germany. 



Our guests wish to know Iiow women in our country roach 
the office of Minister, how tliey acquire appropriate qualifica¬ 
tions. I have also l>ecn a.sked wdietlicr a Soviet w'oman could 
be appointed Chairman of the Council of Aiinistors. 

She certainly could. There is in principle no reason why 
a woman could not be appointed to any post, including that 
of Chairman of tlio Council of Ministers, provided .she has 
adequate ex{)ericncc and a general or special education, 
has lield key political or economic positions and enjoys wide¬ 
spread popularity and prestige. There is in principle nothing 
to prevent a woman from liolding a government office or a 
key public position in the Soviet Union, for the Soviet I'dnca- 
tional system provides women, as it does men, with the 
opportunity to learn a profession and develop their abilities 
to the utmost. 

La.stly, I have been a.sked whether Soviet women can be 
diplomats. 

I have already answered this question in the affirmative 
by citing appropriate facts in my report. Alexandra Kollon- 
tai was Soviet Ambassador to a number of countries over 
many years. There are many women employed in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and in Soviet embassies, even 
though they rank lielow ambassadors. The Moscow Institute 
of International Relations is attended by women as well. 
Only some of those graduated from it have gained experi¬ 
ence enough to claim a diplomatic appointment. Neverthe¬ 
less, there are no real obstacles or objections to women pur¬ 
suing a diplomatic career. 



RECEPTION GIVEN B\ THE SUPREME SOVIET 
OF THE Ll.S.S.R. TO PARTK’JPANTS 
IN THE SEMINAR 

September IS, 2956 


r. Lads (Chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities): 

Dear friends, honoured guests, delegates to the Inlerna- 
lion:al Seminar “Equality of Women in the U.S.S.R.,” repre¬ 
sentatives of thirty-seven countries, allow me to welcome 
you cordially on behalf of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., my colleague P. Lobanov, Chairman of the Soviet 
of the Union, and all those present here, on your arrival in 
the Soviet Union and on our meeting here in the ancient 
Moscow Kremlin. 

It is our heart-felt desire tlcit the women ^ittending the In- 
ternationial Seminar shraild : end thc'r time in the U.S.S.R. 
both pleasantly and u efully, that tiiey should acquaint 
themselves as thoroughly as possible with the life of the 
Soviet people, with our reality, with the status of women 
in Soviet scxriety. 

There lare those abroad who are prejudiced against our 
way of life, our activities and aspirations. It is because they 
know nothing about the actual .state of affairs here. We must 
meet more often and get to know one another better, and 
then the haze of prejudice will clear away to be replaced 
by mutual tru.st, mutual respect and friendship. 

The Soviet people want to live in peace and friendship 
with all nations, both big and small. That is why we hail 
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jincl wliole-lioart^'dly support those steps and efforts of na¬ 
tions and individual representatives of modern society that 
are aimed at bringing about better mutual understanding 
l)etvi^een nations and promoting world peace. 

The International Seminar “Equality of Women in the 
I i.S.S.R.” is one of those steps and can make a major con¬ 
tribution to this lofty cau.se. I am deeply convinced tiiat 
during your stay in the Soviet Union government and 
public workers and every Soviet citizen alike will accord 
you friendly assistance and .show a sincere desire to co¬ 
operate. 

Once again, from the bottom of my heart, I wish the del¬ 
egates to the International Seminar complete success in 
their work. 

And now allow me to introduce to you the Deputies to the 
Supreme Soviets of the LI.S.S.R. and the R.S.F.S.R. pres¬ 
ent here. 

Among those attending this meeting are Deputies to the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. L. Ananyeva, a spinner at 
the Glukhov Cotton Mill, Moscow Region; T. Antropova, 
member of the Budget Gjmmission of the Soviet of the 
Union and principal of a secondary school; M. Gedvilas, 
Chairman of the Legislative Propositions Commission, Soviet 
of Nationalities; N. Gcorgiu, assistant professor or the De¬ 
partment of Facultative Surgery, Kishinev Medical Institute; 
K. Gorshenin. Director, U.S.S.R. Institute of Juridical Sci¬ 
ences; Z. Izmankalikovia, member of the Committee of the 
Parliamentary Group of the U.S.S.R. and Secretary of the 
Presidium, Supreme Soviet of the Kirghiz S.S.R.; I. Kiairov, 
member of the legislative Propositions Commission, Soviet 
of Nationalities, and President, Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the R.S.F.S.R.; M. Kovrigina, Minister of Pub¬ 
lic Health of the U.S.S.R.; Z. Lebedeva, Secretary, Parlia¬ 
mentary Group of the U.S.S.R., and Director, Central Tuber¬ 
culosis Institute of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Medical Sci¬ 
ences; A. Pankratova, member of the Presidium, Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R.; N. Popova, member of .the Foreign 
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At the refoptioii in the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet the guests were 
wolooined hv \'. I.acis, ('hairiiian of the Soviet of Nationalities 


Affairs (^jmmission, Soviet of the Union, and Secretary, All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions; M. Riiokolainen, 
member of the Legislative Propositions Commission, Soviet of 
Nationalities; A. Safronov, C.hairman of the Budget Com¬ 
mission, Soviet of Naii< nalit 's, and Pirst Deputy Cliairman, 
Council of Ministers t-f the Russian Federation; M. Sulta¬ 
nova, Deputy Chairman, Soviet of Nationalities, and assist¬ 
ant professor at the Lenin Central Asian Stale University, 
Tashkent. 

I should now like to introduce to you Depulij^s to the 
Supreme Soviet of the Russian Federation. They are Profes¬ 
sor Y. Alexandrova, head of department at the Moscow In¬ 
stitute of Chemical Technology; L. Dubrovina, First Deputy 
Minister of Education of the Russian Federation; Z. Miro¬ 
nova, Deputy Chairman, Moscow City Soviet of Working 
People’s Deputies; V. Shipova, principal of a Moscow 
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scIiddI; F. I'iuk-ycv, Minisler kF I'inancc of tlie Russian Fod- 
i-ralioii. 

Dear friends, allow me to acquaint you very briefly witli 
(he structure and activities of the Supreme Soviet of tlic 
U.S.S.R. 

The U.S.S.R. is a union of 15 republics enjoying equal 
rights. lieside.s. within some of the Union republics there are 
autonomous republics, autonomous regions or national 
areas. Altogether there are 17 autonomous republics, nine 
autonomous regions and 10 national areas. 

The vSupreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is the highe.st organ 
of stale pow(!r in the Soviet Union. It is elected directly by 
the entire people on the basis of universal, equal and direct 
suffrage by secret ballot. 

The Supreme Soviet consists of two 'Chambers having 
equal rights: the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities. This two-chamber .sy.stem of the Supreme So¬ 
viet is based on the principle of equality of the nations in 
our shite. 

Deputies to the Soviet of the Union are elected by the 
citizens voting by election districts on the basis of one dep¬ 
uty for every 300,000 inhabitants. 

Deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities are elected by the 
citizens voting by Union and autonomous republics, auton¬ 
omous regions and national areas, on the basis of 25 dep¬ 
uties from each Union republic, 11 deputies from each auton¬ 
omous republic, five deputies from each autonomous negion 
and one (leputy from each national area. 

Any citizen of the Soviet Union who is not less than 
23 years old may be elected to the Supreme Soviet regard¬ 
less of whether he is settled permanently and of his prop¬ 
erly status and education. Any Soviet citizen who is not 
less than 18 years old may take part in the elections. 

Both chambers are elieeted for a term of four years. 

The Supreme Soviet works mainly by meeting in session. 
But there are numerous functions of supreme state power, 
such as control of administrative bodies, representation of 
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the sliilc in foreign relations, the appointment and removal 
of high officials and so on, that must be performed continu¬ 
ously. These functions are carried out by the Presidium of 
the Sujjreme Soviet, which is elected by the Supreme Soviet. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. con¬ 
sists of a prosklcnt, 15 vice-presidents, a .secretary and 
15 members. It is a permanent body coordinating and direct¬ 
ing the work of both Supreme Soviet chaml)ers. The per¬ 
manent commissions of the two Chambers, the Committee 
of the Parliamentary Group of the U.S.S.R. and the Dep¬ 
uties to the Supreme Soviet continue their work between 
.sessions. 

The twc! cbnmljers of the Supreme Soviet appoint depu¬ 
ties to the permanent commissions, which function through¬ 
out the term in office. Other permanent agencies besides the 
Credentials (ximmittcc arc the Lcgislativ'^e Propositions 
Commission, who.se task is the preliminary consideration and 
drafting of general legislation; the Budget Commission, 
which performs the same functions with regard to budgetary 
and financial legislation, and the Foreign Affairs Commis¬ 
sion, with similar functions in the sphere of foreign policy. 

The present Supreme Soviet has a total of 1,347 depu¬ 
ties, of w'hom 708 are members of the Soviet of the Union 
and 639, meml)ers of the Soviet of Nationalities. Among the 
members of the two chambers t''.«-re. are 348 women, which 
makes up 25.8 per cent of ti e rac.'.nbership. Four women arc 
members of the Presidium >f Ihc Supreme Soviet. The pro¬ 
portion of women in the Supreme Soviet has been growing 
from election to election. When the Supreme Soviet was first 
convoked there were 189 women in it, but at the second con¬ 
vocation their number was 277 and at the third, 280. 

Members of 45 nationalities have been elected to the 
Supreme Soviet. They represent the nationalities inhabiting 
all the Union and autonomous republics and all the auton¬ 
omous regions and national areas. The deputies represent 
various sections of the population—workers, collective 
farmers, leading Soviet and Party workers and intellectuals, 
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All llie dcpiilirs have practical experience in various ec>')- 
nojnic and cultural fields. Many of them—more than 605, 
to he exact—wore formerly on^jaged in industry or agri¬ 
culture as ordinary workers or farmers, and then, after 
receiving an education, joined tlic ranks of So\iet intel¬ 
lectuals. 

I have alread\' said that in the Supreme Soviet women, 
wlio.se number is 3-J8, account for 25.8 per cent of the mem¬ 
bership. In Ihe Supreme Soviets of the Union republics there 
are 1,700 women deputies, which amounts to 32.3 per cent 
of tile total jnemborsliip. In the Supreme Soviets of the 
autonomous republics the figures are 607 and 31.2, and in 
the local Soviets. 540,314 and 35.2, respectively. 

I sIkiII nut weary you any longer by describing the struc¬ 
ture and work of the Supremo Soviet in greater detail. Our 
audience would probably like to ask questions. We shall be 
glad to join efforts in answering them. 

I now request my colleague P. Lobanov, Chairman of the. 
Soviet of the Union, Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., to take 
the chair. 

Ceza Nabaraoui (Women’s International Democratic Fed¬ 
eration, Egypt): What is the procedure of nominating can¬ 
didates for deputy? 

P. Lobanov. According to our procedure, the right to nom¬ 
inate candidates for deputy has been granted to public, 
trade-union and youth organizations. Candidates for deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet are put forward at general 
meetings by industrial workers, collective farmers, state- 
farm workers. One does not necessarily have to be a mem¬ 
ber of the Communist Party to be nominated. The fact that 
there are 297 deputies not belonging to the Party is self- 
explanatory. 

Monica Whately (Six Point Group, Britain); Do non- 
deputies have a chance to attend sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet to the same extent as in other countries? 

P, Lobanov: Every Supreme Soviet session is generally 
attended also by guests—workers, peasants or intellectuals. 
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^<)U will liavc’ a cham’c io stv tli« liall wlicre the: Suprenic 
Soviet sits and Uie seats assifjned to guests. Each session 
is attended by 500 to 550 guests. 

Hafiga Kashif (Sudan); Wliy is it that the w'onien present 
here are representatives of public organizations and not of 
election districts? 

P. Lobanov. To answer that I must first tell you a little 
about the jjrocedure of election to either chamber. Each elec¬ 
tion district elects to the Soviet of the Union one deputy for 
300,000 inhabitants. Hence every deputy attending this 
meeting necessarily repre.serits an election district. 

The principle of election to the other chamber, t'he Soviet 
of Nationalities, is .somewhat dilTerent. Each Union republic, 
regardless of the numl>er of its popuh.iion, elects 25 dep¬ 
uties to Ihe Soviet of Nationalities. 

The republics making up the U.S.S.R. are different in size. 
The Russian Federation, for example, has a population of 
112 million, while Armenia has 1,600,000 and Estonia, 
1,100,000. Nevertheless, each of them, regardless of its size, 
elects 25 deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities. The idea is 
to ensure each nationality and each republic equal weight 
in the Supreme Soviet in deciding the que.stions under dis¬ 
cussion. 

Besides the deputies elected to the Soviet of Nationalities 
by the Union republics, 11 deputies are elected by each 
autonomous region and one b each national area. 

The interests of each i;-publk, autonomous region or na¬ 
tional area are safeguarded by the fact that the two cham¬ 
bers have equal rights. 

Gertrude Baer (Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, Switzerland); Must one be a member of the 
Party to be elected to the Supreme Soviet? 

P. Lobanov: I have already answered that question, but 
since there seems to be some doubt left, I repeat that 297 
deputies to the Supreme Soviet do not belong to the Party. 
Party membership is not a requisite for nomination and 
election to the Supreme Soviet. 
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Baer: How old niiisl one be to be nominated? 

P. Lobanov: Twenty-three. 

Soefa Parmana/uf (All-Indian Women’s Conference): Who 
pays the expenses of canvassinf{? Is it the candidate himself 
or some stale orp;aniz,ation? What happens when two or 
lliree candidates have been put forward—I mean, wliat is 
fh<' procedure of cxcliidinfv the su})ermimenary candidates? 

Lobanov: The election campaign expenses are paid by 
the Supreme Soviet. The candidates don’t have to pay 
anything. 

•Vow for the procedure of excluding candidates. It goes 
without saying that each nomination meeting puts forward 
several candidates. Then all the nominees are w'idely di.s- 
cussed in public organizations and at general meetings of 
the electors at factories and collective farms. At the district 
pre-elecloral meetings the choice falls on the best candidate. 
This doesn’t imply, however, that everyone has to vote for 
that particular man. We vote by secret ballot, and everyone 
is entitled to cross out the name entered and substitute any 
other name he chooses. 

The number of those who go to the polls is evidence of 
the importance which the Soviet people attach to the elec¬ 
tions. At the last elections it made up as much as 99.98 per 
cent of the electorate. And it is indicative of the enthusiasm 
of the people that those nominated for the Soviet of the 
Union polled 99.77 per cent and those for the Soviet of 
Nationalities. 99.84 per cent. 

Laura Tabet (Women’s Federation of Lebanon): Are there 
any leaders who don’t belong to any party? Are there any 
such members of Government? 

P. Lobanov: There are such leaders. Take the fact that 
Academician T. Lysenko, who is not a Party member, was 
Deputy Chairman of one of the two chambers of the previ¬ 
ous Supreme Soviet. 

Eugenie Cotton (Women’s International Democratic Fed 
eration, France): Women, of whom there are 348, make 
up 25.8 per cent of the total of 1,347 deputies. I should like 
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to know the percentages of women in the Soviet of the 
Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. Dih;s the electoral 
sy.stem provide iany preponderance to women in one or the 
other chamber? Or is the percentage made equal? 

P. Lobunov: In the Soviet of the Union, 170 out of a total 
of 708 deputies are women and in the Soviet of Nationalities, 
where the number of dieputies totals 039. there are 178 wom¬ 
en. The respective percentages of women are 24 and 27.9. 

Judging by the tendency shown in recent years, we may 
e,xpe<-t at the next elections a greater proportion of women 
in both chamliers. 

Suad El Fatih (Society of the Red OescenI, Sudan): Is 
it t'‘iic that no more than one political party is allowed in the 
Soviet Union? How can that be since Jie inhabitants have 
different views? 

P. Lobanov: Parties are not formed by decree. They reflect 
the point of view, the ideology, of a specific class. Since wo 
have no antagonistic classes and no exploitation of man by 
man, there, is no basis for the emergence of other parties. 

If this isn’t clear, I could enlarge on the point. When there 
wore different classes in our country, that is, the working 
class, capitalists in the town and kulaks in the countryside, 
we, too, iiad several different parties. Each of them reflected 
the interests of its own class. Now that there are no antag¬ 
onistic ela.s.ses in the U.S.S.R.. there are no conditions, 
either, for the existence of an other party or several other 
parties. Our people don’t find it necessary to have several 
parties. This doesn’t, however, imply that there is no criti¬ 
cism, that one may not criticize anything in our parliament, 
in the Government or in public organizations. 

When considering various problems at a Supreme Soviet 
.session, deputies severely criticize not only rank-and-file 
workers or workers from outside Moscow, but also leading 
workers, including Ministers. At a session, every deputy 
may take the floor to criticize the work of any government 
agency—a Ministry, the Council of Ministers, the Supreme 
Soviet, etc.—or that of a Minister. 
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Crilii.-i.sni and sclf-criticism help us to briiifj out on lime 
shortcomings in the work of economic agencies and other 
Ixidies and to eliminate those shortcomings. The progress 
achieved in economy, culture, art and science suggests that 
we have not been getting along badly. We arc making con¬ 
tinuous progress. 

Our fiindainental economic, ta.sk is to bring about in the 
ne.vl few years a per capita output that wil! not bo less than 
that in the foremost capitalist countries. Wc iK'licve that 
the Soviet people would have attained this goal long ago 
but for tile great damage which the Second World War 
cau.sed to our economy. 

We are certain that this task will be fulfilled, for wc have 
invviriably carried out our five-year plans. 

V'. Lacis: Allow me to add a few points to wdiat my col¬ 
league P. Lobanov has said. Among the members of our 
Parliament, the Supreme Soviet, there are people represent¬ 
ing all sections of the population—workers, collective farm¬ 
ers and intellectuals. They safeguard the intere.sts of all sec¬ 
tions of the population, hence there simply is no need for 
different parties. 

Suad El i'atih: But how have you achieved such progress, 
since you have only one party? 

P. Lobanov. Our party is the vanguard of the working 
people; it fully reflects the interests of the people, and its 
activities are designed solely to serve the people. The ful¬ 
filment of this task is made easier by public organizations, 
the trade-union land youth organizations, as well as by the 
efforts of the entire people. 

Our main tasks are to achieve a powerful advance in all 
branches of the national economy by developing primarily 
heavy indu.stry, continuously improving technology and rais¬ 
ing labour productivity, greatly to increase agricultural 
production and on this basis substantially to raise the mate¬ 
rial and cultural standards of t'he Soviet people. All sections 
of the population—workers, collective farmers and intellec¬ 
tuals—contribute enthusiastically to the fulfilment of this 
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task. That is why we achieve important progress in all tiolils 
of the national economy, in culture, art and science. 

The Soviet O)nstitution guarantec.s active participation 
by the largiest possible sections of the people in govern¬ 
ment, in the management of all branches of the national 
economy. 

Important draft laws are widely discussed by the people 
before Iwing submitted to Parliament. When Parliament- 
tlie Supreme Soviet—'has accumulated a large number of 
comments and siiggestifjns tm the draft law, the appropriate 
permanent commissions, which V'. I.acis mentioned here, 
thoroughly examine and submit them to Parliament. 

Dora Rtisscll (Permanent International Committee of 
Mothers); I should like to know the procedure of drafting 
laws in the. Soviet Union. In the bourgeois countries legisla¬ 
tion is part of party programmes. The party programmes 
reflect the country’s legislation. How do you draft laws, how 
do you approve them, what do you begin with? 

P. Lobanov: We have lyre M. Gedvilas, a representative 
of a permanent commission of the Soviet of Nationalities. 
.'Mlow me to give him the floor. 

M. Gedvilas: I shall answer the quc.stion by giving an 
example of drafting and discussing the latest of the laws 
passed by the Supreme Soviet, namely, the law on state 
pensions. 

How was that law or: fted, hscusse ' and approved? 

The Soviet Govemmeiit had set up a commission to draft 
the law. Then the draft was publi.shed in the press for coun¬ 
try-wide di.scussion. As a re.sult the Government and the 
Supreme Soviet, public organizations and the Legislative 
Propositions Commissions of both chambers of the Supreme 
Soviet received from the citizens thousands upon thousands 
of amendments and other suggestions. 

All the letters were recorded and summed up in the Legis¬ 
lative Propositions Commissions. There were in all about 
15,000 of them, and a large number of them had been writ¬ 
ten collectively. The Legislative Propositions Commi.ssions 
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of (ho two chambers considered all the letters and jjavo their 
support to a numlw of amendments. 

When the Supreme Soviet convened, the Government re¬ 
port was followed by reports from the chairmen of the two 
Legislative Propositions Commissions, who on behalf of the 
Iwo flommissions suggested numerous amendments to the 
draft law. 

At the sittings of the two chaml)ers, deputies di.scussed 
the draft law and amendments to it saibmittcd by the I.egi.s- 
lative Propositions Commissions. Besides, the deputies sug¬ 
gested amendments of their own. The Government accepted 
Ihx' amendments, which were then approved bv tbe Supreme 
Soviet. 

The draft law on pensions was therefore an improvement 
on the original draft submitted before the nation-wide dis¬ 
cussion. 

P. Lobanov: I wish to answer a question that has been 
submitted in writing: How' is the necessity of drafting and 
submitting a law established? Mow do the needs of the 
population become known? 

The deputies to the Supreme Soviet live among the people. 
There are deputies who work in factories, on collective 
farms, in various government offices. Besides, every citizen 
may submit suggestions or requests to any agency, includ¬ 
ing the Council of Ministers and the Supreme Soviet. Public 
organizations, trade unions and youth organizations know 
about the needs of the working pteople. The Press, too, serves 
to bring up many questions bearing on the needs of the 
population. 

You see that we have many channels through whidh we 
can find out the requirements of the population. 

As to the second part of the question—concerning the 
drafting and discussion of laws—I think M. Gedvilas has 
elucidated that. 

N. Popova: Deputies P. Lobanov, Chairman of the So¬ 
viet of the Union, and V. Lacis, Chairman of the Soviet of 
Nationalities, have already said that public organizations 
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plij} an important role in oiir lift*. Tlic deputies lake in 
effective part in their activities and are therefore in a posi¬ 
tion, when the Supreme Soviet is discussing a draft law, 
to express the interests they represent, such as those of tlie 
working class, represented by trade-union workers, or tliosc 
of the youth., represented by youth leaders. 

It .sliould l>e remembered that every deputy represents an 
election district, his electorate, bec.aus<' he is closely bound 
up with them. 

Here is an example. When the draft law on pensions was 
under discussion at the session of the Supreme Soviet, dep¬ 
uties submitted proposals reflecting the interests of their 
electors. On :a proposal by Supreme Soviet deputies, the 
Government accepted an amendment :!nder which mothers 
of five children shall l)c paid a pension, not from the age of 
55 on, but from 50, and the total length of their .service shall 
be 15 years, not 20. 

Deputies expressing the .sentiments and interests of their 
electorates submitted certain other proposals, which the 
Supreme Soviet likewise approved. The Gov'ernment appro¬ 
priated an additional 600 million rubles for pensions. 

P. Lobanov: Here is another que.stion: What is the proce¬ 
dure of di.scussing the budget? Have there been instances 
of changes being made in the draft submitted to the Su¬ 
preme Soviet? 

Allow me to give the fle r to A. Safronov, Chairman 
of the Budget Commis.- on of ilie Soviet of the Union, Su¬ 
preme Soviet of the TJ.S.S.R., who will an.swer the 
question. 

A. Safronov: The Stale Budget is considered by the Budg¬ 
et Commissions before the Government submits it to the 
Supreme Soviet. You have already been told that either 
chamber has a Budget Commission of its own. The commis- 
sion is made up of 26 deputies. Before the budget is con¬ 
sidered by the Supreme Soviet, the commission studies it 
thoroughly with help from various Ministries and depart¬ 
ments. This generally takes from six to eight weeks. The 
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commissions consider budget appropriations proposed for 
each Ministry and each Union republic. 

Are any amendments made to the articles on expenditure 
or revenue, and what are these amendments like? 

Yes, there are siioli changes. As a residt of careful con¬ 
sideration of the revenues and expenditures, the various ap¬ 
propriations proposed by the Government are increased or 
cut down. 

Under the 1956 budget, the revenues were increa.sed by 
800 million rubles and the e.xpenditures, by 300 million 
rubles in accordance with proposals put forw'ard by the 
two Budget Commi.ssions. I have rounded the two figures. 
y\s a matter of fact, the entire increa.se of expenditures con¬ 
cerns appropriations for social and cultural measures. 

Those present here may l)e interested to know, though 
they have asked no such quc.stion, that our State Budget for 
1956 totals 593 million ruble.s. 

Three-quarters of the expenditures fall to the national 
economy and social and cultural needs. Our audience would 
probably like to know how much is spent on defence. De¬ 
fence spending has been dropping from year to year. In 1956 
it will be 18 per cent of the budget. 

Violette Marie Pesson (International Abolitionist Federa¬ 
tion, France): Is participation in the vote, in the elections, 
obligatory? If so, are there any restrictions? 

P. Lobanov: There is no law requiring participation in the 
elections. That is for each citizen to decide. The previous elec¬ 
tion to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. drew 99.98 per 
cent of the electorate. This is an indication of the active part 
the people take in electing the highest state bodies. 

Dowlatshahi Mehrangis (“New Path" Society, Iran): We 
see that, compared with other countries, people in the So¬ 
viet Union are very active in public affairs. Why is that? 
What makes the Soviet people take part in the elections on 
so large a scale? 

Z. Lebedeva: W'e think the reason is first of all that our 
people are closely bound up with life throughout the coun- 





try and that our supreme bodies, too, are closely bound up 
with the people. 

It has already been said here that after election our dep¬ 
uties go on working in their respective localities. This en- 
lablcs them to maintain close contact with the community 
which nominated them, to see to their needs and take a 
symp.ithetic attitude to their interests. Besides, every deputy 
receives his electors in his district twice a month. Ttic dep¬ 
uties analyze the requirements and requests of their elec¬ 
tors and then submit their considerations to the appropriate 
bodies. 

Hence it is only natural that the people should clearly see 
the work, the useful activity of those they have elected. And 
if a deputy happens to lie passive, ti.e people see that as 
well. Our press, which carries detailed reports on the activ¬ 
ities of deputies or describes the services of the candidates 
put forward by the people, plays a prominent part in draw¬ 
ing the population into public life. 

P. Lobanov: I might as well add that, after hearing an ac¬ 
count by their deputy, the electors may recall him before 
the expiration of his term and replace him by another man. 

Jeanne Foucart (Belgian Association of Women Lawyers): 
Is it possible for an individual to nominate himself? If he is 
not supported by any community or the general meeting of 
a factory or of a youth organization, will he have a chance 
to avail himself of the mess, id will il'e press back him? 

P. Lobanov: Every .S viet cnizen may, during the election 
campaign, use the press to suggest candidates. He may 
criticize the candidate put forward, or nominate a candidate 
of his own choice, provided, however, he does not nominate 
himself. To be sure, when casting the secret ballot he may 
vote for himself, but that will hardly bring him a majority. 
(Laughter.) 

Seeia Parmanand: Allow me, on behalf of all women del¬ 
egates present here, to thank Chairman Lacis and every¬ 
body else who has addressed us for the detailed answers 
they have given to our questions. There were many aspects 
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of Soviet life that we were unfamiliar with and this inter¬ 
view was therefore very inlerestinfi. 

Tin's meeting in a magnificent palace will be an agreeable 
memory. We sliall convey to our peoples the answers we 
have received in reply to many ccumplex que.'^tions. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

P. Lobanov. Allow me. on behalf of the deputies to the 
Supreme Soviet here pre.sent and of my colleague, Deputy 
V. Laeis, and on my own Ix'half, to thank you most cordi¬ 
ally for the attention you have accorded us. 

Many of the questions that you may still have will be 
cleared up as you tour our country, the various republics 
and areas, as you visit our factories and offices. We arc 
confident of that. 

I should like to emphasize in conclusion that your visit 
to the Soviet Union is especially gratifying to us now that 
people in all countries are exerting great efforts to promote 
international cooperation and ea.se international tensions. 

Women, who con.stitute one-half of mankind, have always 
pliayed an important part in the development of society, and 
in culture and progress in general. The role of women is 
particularly valuable in the defence of peace and in the up¬ 
bringing of the young generation. 

Women have constituted a great force at all stages of the 
struggle for peace, and have always shown courage and 
valour. We know of the unexcelled feats of women in war 
and in peaceful work, of women who spare no effort to im¬ 
prove the well-l)eing of their people and country, to 
strengthen universal peace. 

I should like to express confidence that your visit to our 
country will serve to improve and strengthen friendly rela¬ 
tions and to make fuller use of the opportunities provided 
by economic and cultural contacts between our countries, 
will further universal prosperity and progress and promote 
peace throughout the world. 

A^ter these closing remarks the delegates were invited to 
see the Kremlin. 



SOVIET WOMEN ENJOY EQUAL 
CIVIL RIGHTS WITH MEN 

REPORT by Professor K. GORSHENIN, 
Ilrputy to the Supreme Soviet c»f ihe U.S.S.R. 


The subject of my address is the civil rights of women in 
the U.S.S.R. In order to obtain a clear idea of the equality 
of Soviet women, it is neces.sar>' to dwell, though in brief, 
on the legal family status of women in tsarist Russia. 

The law and the entire tsarist system cynically sanc¬ 
tioned the oppression of the working woman, who was de¬ 
prived of all rights and had to bear lall kinds of humiliation. 

Women, especially from the working strata of the popula¬ 
tion, were denied any participation in the social and political 
life of the country; their position in the family was that of 
subordinates, a fact Which foi id striking reflection in old 
proverbs and folk saying' 

In accordance with the Code of Laws of the Russian Em¬ 
pire (Volume X, Part I, Articles 107 and 109) the husband 
was considered the head of the family, and the wife was ob¬ 
liged to obey him implicitly. 

The law endowed the husband with unlimited power over 
his wife. If, for example, he changed domicile, the wife was 
forced to follow him unreservedly. She had no right to take 
on a job or to enter an educational institution without the 
husband’s permission. She had to take her husband’s family 
name, and nobody even asked whether she consented to it. 
Although in 1914 the law admitted some exceptions to these 
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rules in eases of cruel treatment, outrage, etc., those excep¬ 
tions did not bring any radical changes in the position of 
wom<'n, and only confirmed the general rules. 

It should lie recalled that the numerous nationalities 
which inhabited the former Russian Empire were under 
double oppression. Women in the former outlying regions 
of the country were exploited with the e.xtreme cruelty which 
was eharacterislic of the entire landlord-bourgeois system 
of tsarisl Russia; in those regions the tsarist autocracy and 
the ruling group of feudal lords and bais turned the women 
into slaves. 

The officially sanctioned customs of buying brides {ka- 
lym), abducting women for matrimonial purposes, forcing 
women into marriage, contracting marriages with persons 
who had not yet reached the age of puberty, as well as 
polygamy and bigamy—such w'erc the conditions in w'hich 
the women were placed under the tribal system. 

The hard and gloomy life of w'omen lK*forc the October 
Revolution of 1917 was vividly depicted in the works of the 
great Russian writers Nekrasov, Ostrovsky, Gorky land 
many others. 

Deprived of the right to participate in the political life of 
the country, extremely limited in her choice of work, hope¬ 
lessly bogged down in housekeeping, usually crushed by 
poverty, and having no rights even within her own family, 
the working woman had to drag out a miserable existence. 

Only after the October Socialist Revolution, which put an 
end to this outrageous oppression, were the Soviet women 
accorded full civil rights and equality with men in all 
spheres of life. 

Any survivals of the feudal-bai treatment of women are 
considered in the Soviet Union as grave crimes punishable 
by law. 

Already in December 1917 decrees on marriage -and di¬ 
vorce were signed by V. I. Lenin. These decrees abolished 
all the rules which led to the enslavement of women in the 
family and which placed them in an unequal position. It 
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In the rostrum Professor K. Gorshenin; right—N. Popova, 
Chairman of the Seminar Organization Coiiimiltec 


was established that henceforlli only civil marriage would 
be acknowledged in the Russian Republic. This measure was 
connected with the separalio : of tlie church from the state 
proclaimed by the Sovif powv and was aimed at protect¬ 
ing the free woman from any possible restrictions of her 
rights by canon law. 

Whereas previously, dissolution of marriage was practi¬ 
cally impossible, after the Revolution divorce could be ef¬ 
fected by the judgement of a court of law upon filing an 
application by both or one of the parties. It should be borne 
in mind that in the first years of Soviet power la woman w'ho 
was previously forced into marriage and enslaved in the 
family had the right, according to the law, to decide the 
question of divorce herself, as a citizen and member of the 
family in full standing. 
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The first code of laws on the civil register, marriage, the 
family and guardianship was published in 1918. This code 
embodied the principle of full equality of rights between 
men and women. In particular, it established that persons 
enlering into marriage have the right to decide whether they 
will lake the husband's family name, or the wife’s, or a com¬ 
bined family name. It also provided that a change of domi¬ 
cile by one of the spouses involves no obligation of the other 
to follow. 

One of the ino.st important principles proclaimed was that 
marriage does not create community of property acquired 
before entering into marriage. This principle reinforced the 
equality of man and woman economically and juridically 
and safeguarded the properly intere.sts of the married wom- 
/in. Any agreements of the married couple aimed at cur¬ 
tailing the properly rights of one of the parties were declared 
invalid. According to the code, a husband or a wife unable 
to work or in need has the right to support from the mar¬ 
riage-partner; this right is preserved even upon dissolution 
of the marriage due to divorce. 

Parental rights are exercised by father and mother jointly 
and all measures in respect of the children are taken by the 
parents by mutual consent; in case of disagreement the ques¬ 
tion in dispute is settled through court procedure with the 
participation of the parents. 

In February 1920, Lenin wrote in his appeal to working 
w'omen that the Soviet power was the first and the only one 
in the world to have abolished all the old laws, placing 
woman in an unequal position with man and granting man 
privileges, as for example in the sphere of marriage laws 
or in his authority over the children. Lenin further stated 
that the Soviet power, the first and only power of the work¬ 
ing people in the world, abolished all the privileges in the 
sphere of property relations which had been preserved for 
the husband by family laws in all other countries, even in 
democratic republics. 



Loniii realized that a legislative proclamation of equality 
of rights between men and women meant only the prepara¬ 
tion of a building site, but not the building itself. 

In the course of 'development of our state, the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment has created all conditions which are necessary to 
make equality of women, civil rights included, an actual 
fact. 

Let us c.xamine more closely the problems of marriage and 
family relationships in the U.S.S.R. and consider concretely 
the family and civil rights accorded to Soviet women by law. 

In Ihe sphere of tnarriaffc and family relationships the 
acting Soviet laws consistently proceed from the principles 
of full equality between man and woman and from the ne¬ 
cessity to safeguard the interests of mother and child in 
every way possible. 

The laws of all Union republics provide for a minimum 
marriage age. For example, the laws of the Russian Federa¬ 
tion demand that persons about to contract la mariiage 
should have reached the age of 18. 

In some, republics, owing to their specific historical and 
national features and to peculiar conditions of physical de¬ 
velopment, the age lat which a person can marry is lowered 
by one or two years. 

Soviet laws provide for free niulual con.sent of the parties 
entering into marriage: iliey prohibit, a^ a survival of the 
tribal system, any couitiuhsic of women to marriage or to 
further cohabitation, wi ;ch is considered a criminal offence. 
This is ensured not only by the requirements of the law. The 
entire social system of Soviet society, which provides com¬ 
plete independence of women ai>d accords them the right to 
work and education, has created real guarantees for freedom 
of choice in marriage. This fundamental fact must be stres.sed 
with particular force since sometimes it is disregarded— 
voluntarily or not—by some foreign authors who publish 
slanderous articles about the position of Soviet women and 
about marriage and family relationships in the U.S.S.R. In 
the Soviet Union there is no race or national discrimination 
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in the sphere of marriage as well. According to the Soviet 
laws, all citizens of legal lage, irrespective of their nation¬ 
ality and colour, have the right to contract marriage by mu¬ 
tual consent. 

It should be also pointed out that the law prohibiting mar¬ 
riages between Soviet citizens and foreigners, which was in 
force during the war and some time after it, has been re¬ 
pealed and now Soviet citizens of both sexes have the right 
to marry citizens of other countries. Moreover, if a woman 
who is a Soviet citizen, marries a foreigner, she does not 
lo.se her citizenship. 

The Soviet laws on divorce arc likewise based on the prin¬ 
ciples of full equality between man and woman. Soon after 
the October Revolution—in December 1917—the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment, as already stated above, proclaimed freedom of 
divorce (although divorce could be obtained only by the 
judgement of a court of law). At that time the principal and 
immediate task was to emancipate women from their state 
of slavery in the family. Thi.s, however, in no way meant 
indiscriminate encouragement of divorce. 

Sub.sequcntly, when all conditions were created for a 
stable Soviet family based on equality between husband 
and wife, it became necessary for the sake of consolidating 
the family, and mainly in the interests of women and chil¬ 
dren, to introduce certain changes into divorce procedure so 
as to prevent a loose attitude to the dissolution of marriage. 

At present the Decree of July 8, 1944, passed by the Pre¬ 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is in force; it 
establishes a certain procedure aimed at checking wanton 
divorce. 

According to it, divorce must be effected by the judgement 
of a court of law; the latter grants divorce only when its pre¬ 
liminary attempts to reconcile the parties have failed and 
when it arrives at the conclusion that there are serious 
grounds for dissolving the marriage, that the continuation 
of the married state would interfere with the creation of nor¬ 
mal conditions for living together and bringing up children. 
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Naturally, in some cases—when one of the parties is in¬ 
sane, or cannot lx? located, or has been condemned to a long 
term of imprisonment—the divorce procedure is simplified 
and does not require any pre'.iminary conciliatory hearing 
in the People’s Court. 

What, then, are the rights of husband and wife in the 
U.S.S.R.? 

According to Soviet law, both husband and wife are per¬ 
fectly free in their choice of profession or occupation. Tlie 
mode of conducting the common household is established 
by mutual con.sent of the parties. Change of domicile by one 
party involves no obligation for the other to follow. The 
property of the parlies before marriage is the separate 
property of each. Property acquired by husband and wife 
in the married stale is common property, even if tlie wife 
is engaged e.xclusively in housekeeping and bringing up 
children. 

Soviet laws provide for the right of husbands and wives 
to conclude between themselves all legal property contracts. 
At the same time the law establishes that any agreements 
between husbands and wives infringing upon the property 
rights of one of the parlies are invalid and are not binding 
either on them or on any third party; parties to such an 
agreement can repudiate it at .ir:y moment. 

A husband or wife ur.aMe t( vork or in need has the right 
to support from the murriago -artner, if the latter is able 
to do so. 

Husband and wife are placed in an eqtial position before 
the law also in respect of their relationships with the chil¬ 
dren. According to the law, for example, if the parents have 
a common family name, the children, too, must bear this 
name. But if the parents have different family names, they 
can agree as to the family name of the children. 

The law states that parental rights are exercised exclu¬ 
sively in the interests of children and that all measures in 
respect of the children are taken jointly by the parents. In 
cases of disagreement, all disputes between parents are set- 
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tied hy wiirdsliip jind trusteeship authorities together with 
the parents. 

The law lays equal responsibility on both parents for the 
maintenance of their children under age, as well as of 
grown-up children who are in need of aid and unable to 
work. 

This spirit of fidl equality between tlie parents is reflected 
in all other regulations of Soviet law governing the rela¬ 
tionships lx.'tween parents and children. 

When comparing Soviet legislation with the laws of some 
other countries, it is impossible not to sec that in this sphere, 
loo, it is the most progressive legislation. 

In many countries family law proceeds from the fact thai 
the husband is the “head of the family.” Therefore, it is the 
hiLsband alone who is accorded the right to own and control 
all the property acquired by him and his wife jointly after 
their marriage; the incomes of the wife and all her earnings 
are also liable to the control of the husband. The wife has 
no right to enter into transactions without her husband’s 
consent. The domicile of the wife is determined by that of 
her husband; the wife may choose different domicile only 
with the view to carry on a divorce suit if it is caused by 
the behaviour of the husband. 

In a number of countries it is the father and not the 
mother who is in charge of the children and who has the 
right to 'dispose of their earnings. 

The laws of some countries deprive women of the right 
to conclude any contracts, to obtain a certain share of prop¬ 
erty in case of divorce, to dispose of the common property 
of the family, as well as of their own earnings. 

As shown by the historical example of the Soviet Union 
and of the People’s Democracies, full and genuine equality 
between man and woman is possible only in those countries 
where the people themselves have become masters of their 
own destiny. 

In conforimity with the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., the 
family and marriage laws have abolished all restrictions of 
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tlie rights of women on account of their race, nationality, 
religion and property status. 

To respect the rules of socialist intercourse e.stablished in 
t'he Soviet country (including those which concern family 
relationships) is the duty of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. 
(Constitution of the U.S.S.R., Article 130). 

Of great importance for the con.solidation of the family 
and for the upbringing of children arc special family and 
marriage laws ba.scd on the principles which are embodied 
in the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

Codes of Laws Governing Marriage, the Family and 
Guardiaii-sliip constitute the most important acts which 
regulate marriage and family relationships in the Soviet 
Union; such codes exist in all Lmion republics. Each sover¬ 
eign Union re|)iiblic decides independently, by legislation, 
marriage and family questions, and adopts Codes of Laws 
Governing Marriage, the Family and Guardianship, i.e.. 
laws laffccting the vital interests of the citizens, including 
women. 

According to the Constitution of the LLS.S.R. only the 
principles of legislation concerning marriage and the family 
come within the jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R. 

This follows from the national policy of the Soviet state 
and creates all conditions for Ilk fuller possible realization 
of the rights accorded to S 'viet women. When regulating 
legal relationships between Mzens, including marriage and 
family relationships, t e legislation of the Union republics 
takes thorough account ol local national conditions. 

The Soviet stale, the entire socialist system and our ideol¬ 
ogy contribute to the consolidation of the family and protect 
the interests of mother and child. 

Facts of a wanton, irresponsible attitude to marriage and 
family life, and dissipation, arc contrary to the principles of 
socialist morality and are condemned by Soviet society as 
incompatible with the healthy mode of life of Soviet people. 

The Soviet state issued a number of special all-Union 
legislative acts aimed at rendering all possible assistance to 
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file fiimily, lo mothers, and at preventing an irresponsible 
attiliicic to file dissolution of marriage. 

Such arc, for example, tlie Decision of the U.S.S.R. Cen¬ 
tral Jixcciitive Committee and of the U.S.S.R. Council of 
People's Commissars of .June 27, 1936, and the Decree of 
the Ih-esidiiim of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. of 
July 8, 1944. 

The laws of the U.S.S.R. and of the Union republics es¬ 
tablish the conditions and procedure of contracting mar¬ 
riage; the riglils and duties of husband and wife, of parents, 
children and other relatives; the procedure of divorce; the 
rules of adoption, of establishing guardianship and truslee- 
ship; the procedure of granting state aid to mothers land the 
rales (jf this aid; the responsibility of parents for failure lo 
perform tlieir parental duties and for abusing their parental 
rights. Strict ob.servancc of these laws is the duty of all 
citizens, institutions and organizations of the U.S.S.R. 

As already mentioned above, the laws of the U.S.S.R. and 
of the Union republics concerning marriage and family re¬ 
lationships play an outstanding part in the consolidation of 
the family, as well as in the struggle against the survivals 
of the past in the minds of people. 

But of no less importance in the consolidation of the 
family and in the upbringing of the young generation are 
the moral principles of Soviet society, the standards of be¬ 
haviour of the citizens in personal and social life. 

Soc-ialist morality teaches Soviet people lo observe the 
laws and to respc'ct the rules of socialist intercourse, first of 
all consciously, of their owni accord. 

Manifestations of a new mode of life have become a mat¬ 
ter of course for the overwhelming m.ajority of the members 
of socialist society; they include mutual respect and com¬ 
radely cooperation between husband and wife, love and 
truly motherly solicitude of the whole of society for chil¬ 
dren, high e.steem and respect for mothers, strict condemna¬ 
tion of vulgarity, loose morals and unscrupulous behaviour 
in personal life. 



The young bride had scarcely expected to be congratulated in 
so many languages. The photograph was taken at the Registrar's 
Office of Sovietsky District, Moscow 


Naturally, the formation of a new mode of life is not an 
easy process and does not take place as if by magic; it is 
connected with a stubborn struggle against old bad habits, 
against pernicious survivals in the minds of people. 

The ever-increasing role of Soviet womicn in social life is 
the best guarantee of the stability of the family. Without 
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realizing this, one cannot properly appraise the truly new 
character of relationships Ixjtwcen husband and wife exist¬ 
ing in Soviet society. These relationships :are based on a 
conscious attitude to the performance of public duties, on 
niiiliial fidelity and on a high degree of responsibility for 
the upbringing of children. Only such relationships can 
ensure a harmonious family life. This was convincingly 
expressed by N. Krupskaya, who was well known for her 
outstanding public activity. l.ovc alone, she said, is not suf¬ 
ficient to live together; there must al.so be unity of views. 
This presupposes a steady ideological and cultural growth 
of the spouses, comradely and friendly relations between 
them. 

In Soviet society there is no irreconcilable contradiction 
iMjtween the individual and the community, since .socialism 
does not deny individual intcre.sts, but brings them in accord 
with the interests of the coimmunity. 

H: 4; it: 

For the purpose of consolidating the family, as already 
stated above, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. issued on July 8, 1944, the Decree on Increasing 
State Assistance to Expectant Mothers, Mothers of Large 
Families and Unmarried Mothers, Extending Mother and 
Child Care Services, Instituting the Honorary Title of 
“Mother Heroine,” the “Motherhood Glory” Order and 
“Maternity Medal.” This act holds that only a marriage duly 
registered in the Registrar’s Office involves the rights and 
duties of husband and wife. 

The fact that only registered civil marriage is recognized 
by the state is of great importance for the consolidation of 
the family, for the education of the citizens in the spirit of 
conscious and responsible attitude to marriage. 

The registration of marriage is no mere formality, and 
still less a simplification of marriage relationships, as some 
foreign critics attempt to characterize this act. 
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While tlio parties about to contract marriage do this of 
their own free will, the registration of the marriage, which 
sanctions this voluntary union of equal citizens, is neces¬ 
sary to safeguard the personal and property interests of the 
spouses and of their children; it is likewise in the interests 
of the state and society. 

When proclaiming registered marriage the only legal 
form of marriage, the Soviet .state did not overlook, of 
course, the exi.sitence of a certain number of so-called mar¬ 
riages de facia, i.e., unregistered marriages. This is why the 
law granted all citizens who were married de facia the right 
to legalize their relations, i.e., to register their marriage in 
Ihe Registrar’s Office, stating the period of their cohabi¬ 
tation. 

As a result, many marriages de facto thus assumod jurid¬ 
ical force; this, undoubtedly, contributed to the consolidation 
of the family and to the safeguarding of the interests of the 
c^hildren. 

The right to apply to the Registrar’s Office for legalizing 
the so-called marriages de facia, which had Ix.'en entered 
into before the promulgation of the Decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of July 8, 1944, was in no way re¬ 
stricted. 

The fact that registered marriage was proclaimed the 
only marital form which inv< Ives definiUt rights and duties 
of husband and wife is rege ted by <;ome persons abroad 
as inconsistency on thi_- part oi the Soviet state; these per¬ 
sons allege that during the entire preceding period of its 
existence the Soviet state used to encourage a wanton atti¬ 
tude to marriage and to family life. 

There is no need to enter into polemics with people who 
do not want to see Soviet reality as it is. The policy of the 
Soviet state during the entire period of Soviet power has 
been to ensure by law the political and economic equality 
of man and woman, actively to contribute to the consolida¬ 
tion of the family and to the establishment of sound rela¬ 
tions between husband and wife. We have always fought 



against debasement of woman, against any “theories of 
free love’’ alien to socialist moralitj', and for the creation of 
a healthy socialist mode of life. 

It is well known that Lenin mercilessly criticized all 
“Ihoorics of free love,” a’.l incorrect views on the problems 
of marriage and the family. And it is precisely Leninist 
views on these problems which underlie the policy of the 
Soviet state and permeate all its measures. 

Naturally, not all problems could be solved at once. A 
certain period of time was required, necessary conditions 
liad to be created and a definite level of consciousness of the 
Soviet people was to be attained before it proved possible 
to stipulate by law that regi.sterod marriage is the only form 
of marriage w'hich imposes the rights and duties of husband 
and w’ife. 

At the same time the Soviet state takes thorough care of 
children borne by unmarried women; being alien to any 
hypocrisy, it docs not disregard real life: it renders material 
assistance to single mothers and gives them the opportunity 
to place their children in children’s institutions fully main¬ 
tained by the state. 

As mentioned earlier, the judicial procedure of effecting 
divorce, established by the Decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, is of great importance in the struggle 
against a thoughtless approach by individual citizens to the 
dissolution of marriage. 

The Soviet Court, consisting of people’s judges and peo¬ 
ple’s assessors who are empowered by the people and are 
elected on the basis of universal, direct and equal suffrage 
by secret ballot, tries divorce suits in full conformity with 
the law, thoroughly considering the concrete circumstances 
of each case. The people’s assessors bring with them to the 
Soviet Court their knowledge of life, their ability profoundly 
to comprehend intricate human relations. 

It sometimes happens that one or both of the parties to a 
marriage wish to have the marriage dissolved. Sometimes 
this conclusion may be caused by the irresponsible attitude 
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of one of the parlies to the performance of the family rluties. 
This is why the law entrusts the court with the consideration 
of divorce cases. 

Applications for the dis.solution of marriage are submit¬ 
ted to the People’s Court at the place of residence of the 
applicant. The application mu.st .state the grounds for di¬ 
vorce. Announcement of the divorce case is then made by the 
People’s Court in a local newspaper at the expen.se of the 
party bringing the action. 

The very fact that the application for divorce is announced 
in the Press contributes to a more .serious altitude towards 
the problem of dissolution of marriage. 

When the application for divorce 'has been filed by one, 
of the parties, the people’s judge, in order to ensure a bet¬ 
ter preparation of the case to 'be tried, summons the other 
party to the court to inform him (or her) of the contents 
of the application, to find out the grounds for divorce and to 
name witnesses. After that the court appoints the day for 
the hearing of the ca.se, summoning to the court proceedings 
both parties, and if the need arises, witnesses as well. 

Divorce ca.ses are heard by the court publicly. .Upon the 
application of the parties the court can conduct a divorce 
case in camera, when this is necessary. 

As a rule, divorce cases are tried at the place of resi¬ 
dence of both parties, T they ’ vc together; if the parties live 
separately, the case is tried .'t the r-.spondenl’s place of 
residence. If the party ibmittmg an application for divorce 
has the custody of children under age, owing to which his 
(or her) departure entails difficulties, the court can, at the 
request of the plaintiff, try the case at the latter’s place of 
residence. 

The People’s Court must establish the real grounds for 
divorce and, what is most important, take all measures to 
reconcile the parties. 

Judicial practice knows numerous facts of such reconcilia¬ 
tion of the parties as a result of a profound and wise ap¬ 
proach of the judge to the matter. In some cases it proves 
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that the lapplication to the court for divorce was a rash ac¬ 
tion performed under the impact of a quarrel, in a fit of an¬ 
ger, or as a result of unfounded accusations on the part of 
the husband or wife. 

When no reconciliation takes place, the People’s Court 
suspends the hearing of the case land slates this fact in the 
record of the proceedings. 

If the plaintiff pt^rsists in obtaining divorce, he can appeal 
to the Regional Court, which, after a new attempt to recon¬ 
cile the parties, pronounces judgement, cither granting di¬ 
vorce or refusing the suit. 

If the action has been brought on invalid grounds and the 
divorce miay harm the interests of the children, tlic court is 
entitled to refuse such divorce. On the contrary, if the action 
has been brought on well thought-out and thoroughly sub¬ 
stantiated grounds and tbc continuation of the married state 
would be contrary to the principles of communist morality 
and Interfere with the creation of normal conditions for liv¬ 
ing together and proper upbringing of children, then the 
court is not only entitled, but obliged to dissolve the mar¬ 
riage. 

This ruling is, in particular, contained in the Decision of 
the Plenum of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. 

When the Regional (Territorial) Court deems it necessary 
to grant divorce, it simultaneously decides all other ques¬ 
tions in dispute, namely, which of the parents is to have the 
custody of the children, how the common property should be 
divided between the parties, w'hich family name must be as¬ 
sumed by each party, in what way should the party unable 
to work be maintained by the other party, etc. 

When leaving the custody of the children to the mother 
(which is more often the case in judicial practice), or to the 
father, the court fixes the amount of alimony to be paid by 
the other party for the benefit of the children. The amount 
of alimony to be paid by the father is fixed by the laws as 
follows: a quarter of his earnings for the maintenance of 
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one child, a third for two children and half for three or more 
children. 

It sihould be pointed out that when deciding the question 
of the division of property, the court, in accordance with tlie 
law, proceeds from llie equal right of Imsbiind land wife to 
the entire property acquired by them after their marriage, 
irrespective of whether the wife works at an enterprise or 
office, or is engaged in housekeeping. 

This is a just principle, indeed, since the housewife 
brings up the diildren, takes care of the whole family, keeps 
house, and thereby directly participates in the creation of 
common personal property. 

The parent who has undertaken the further upbringing of 
the children is ensured the necessary material conditions, 
and, in particular, the required property. This, above all, 
relates to the home commonly owned by husband and wife. 

According to Soviet Civil Code, the right to the division 
of common property is also accorded to women married do 
facto, provided, of course, that the property has been ac¬ 
quired by her jointly with the husband. 

As already mentioned above, the operating law states 
that only registered marriage involves the rights and duties 
of husband and wife. Among these rights is the right to be 
paid alimony for the maintenance of the children. 

Another important right e '.ured by registered marriage 
is the right of the spouses ai.' children to inheritance. The 
law protects the right oi the wife and children to inheritance 
in case the husband and father dies. In the institution of 
inheritance, just as in all other legal institutions, the Soviet 
Government consistently pursues the policy of full equality 
between man and woman. 

* * * 

The state bodies and public organizations of the U.S.S.R. 
display constant solicitude for ensuring equal civil and 
other rights of man and woman. 
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Tte Soviet slate, its bodies and the public in general, 
watchfully guard the rights of Soviet women. 

The Soviet courts, the Procurator’s Office, and various 
public organizations, trade unions, Press, etc., sese that not 
a single official, not a single citizen infringe upon the rights 
of women. Persons guilty of such actions are subjected to 
public censure, and if these actions bear a malicious char¬ 
acter, arc pro.sccuted by law. 

For example, tlie law provides that pregnant women and 
nursing mothers cannot lie rcfu.sed work on that account; 
nor can their wages be reduced. The violation of these pro¬ 
visions is considered a criminal otTence. Persons guilty of 
.such offences are sentenced by the court of law to reforma¬ 
tory work for a term of up to six months or to a fine not 
exceeding 1,000 rubles. If the violation is repeated, the 
punishment is increased up to two years of impri.sonment. 

Deliberate non-payment of alimony for the maintenance 
of children is also considered a criminal offence and is pun¬ 
ishable by imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
years. 

For the sake of safeguarding the rights of Soviet women, 
compelling a woman to procure an abortion is also punish¬ 
able by the law. 

There is no need to stress that the Soviet laws protect in 
every way the honour and dignity of Soviet women, that 
special state organs (such as the court, the Procurator’s 
Office, the militia, etc.) regard the protection of women’s 
rights, honour and dignity as one of the basic tasks of their 
activity. 

* * 

Such are some of the facts relating to the equality of So¬ 
viet women with men and to the measures which are taken 
by the Soviet Government to consolidate the family and to 
protect mother and child. 



REPIJES GIVEN BY K. GORSHENIN TO 
QUF^STIONS ON HIS REPORT 

Dear Ladies! I liave received so many questions concern¬ 
ing the lot of women that I am afnaid my own lot as a man 
and speaker will not be an easy one. However, I shall do 
my best to answer all your questions. The fact that they are 
numerous is very pleasing, since lall of them really deserve 
close attention. 

One of the questions runs las follows: By which principles 
is the court guided when trying cases concerning the cus¬ 
tody of children? Which factors does it take into considera¬ 
tion when deciding who of the parents is to be entrusted 
with the upbringing of the child? 

The Soviet court proceed.^;, above all, from the interests 
of the children. It t? kes in consideration the moral fibre 
of the spouses, the aiT ction ■■ f the children and parents for 
each other, and a nunioer of similar factors which give as¬ 
surance that the child will be properly brought up, that nor¬ 
mal conditions will be created for its development. I should 
like to point out that a certain role in this respect is played, 
of course, by the material and dwelling conditions in 
which the child may find itself when left to the care of this 
or other parent. This factor, however, is not of decisive sig¬ 
nificance. 

Judicial practice shows that in most cases it is the mother 
who is granted the right of further upbringing the child. 
This is determined by a number of conditions of which you 



have bettor knowledge than I and which hardly require any 
additional explanations. 

There is another question closely related to this one; Are 
children placed in such cases in special children’s insula¬ 
tions? Are they, so to say, exempted from the influence and 
guidance of the parents? Under Soviet law, a child cannot 
bo placed in any such institution without the parents’ con¬ 
sent. 

I am asked: What happens if the parents disagree about 
the upbringing of their children? Who has then the right to 
interfere in this matter? An important role in this respect 
is playe<l by the ward and trusteeship authorities. It should 
be borne in mind that in the U.S.S.R. parents are the lawful 
guardians of their children, this applies equally to both 
father and mother. According to the Soviet laws, the ward 
and trusteeship functions belong to the Executive Commit¬ 
tees of the Soviets of Working People’s Deputies, this work 
Ixjing directly conducted by the Departments of Public 
Education. 

1 have received a question concerning the application of 
the law to persons guilty of non-payment of alimony, and in 
particular concerning the application of such a penalty as 
imprisonment. As already mentioned in my report, our state 
takes a strict attitude towards persons who evade paying 
alimony for the maintenance of their children. The state 
and public organizations see that parents strictly perform 
their duties to children. Usually the matter is not brought 
to the court and to criminal pro^cution; owing to the bene¬ 
ficial influence of fellow-workers, and public organiza¬ 
tions, as well as of the Press which severely brands those 
parents who neglect the maintenance of their children, the 
attitude of such persons to their parental duties becomes in 
many cases rectified. In Soviet society, criminal prosecution 
is by no means regarded as a fundamental and decisive 
measure of compelling neglectful fathers to perform their 
parental duties. However, in cases when the non-perform¬ 
ance of these duties bears a deliberate character—fortunate- 
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ly, such cases are not numerous in the U.S.S.R.—persons 
guilty of this offence are prosecuted by law and strictly pun¬ 
ished, the heaviest penalty being two years of imprisonment. 

A number of questions relate to the procedure of divorce, 
to the principles on which it is effected, as well as to the 
conditions in which it takes place. One of the questions con¬ 
cerns the trend of the divorce problem, i.e., whether the num¬ 
ber of divorce cases in the U-S.S.R. is growing or dimin¬ 
ishing. 

Here, of course, the concrete, I should say, historical con¬ 
ditions must be taken into account. It cannot be denied that 
the severe war which had been waged against fascism by 
the peoples of the Soviet Union jointly with their allies 
brought abdut grave consequences in all spheres of Soviet 
life. There is no doubt that the war to a certain degree af¬ 
fected also the marriage and family relationships. In the 
first post-war years the number of divorces in the U.S.S.R. 
somewhat increased; later, however, there took place a defi¬ 
nite stabilization in this respect. At present we witness a 
steady decline in the number of divorce cases, especially if 
we compare the latest figures with those which relate to the 
period preceding the promulgation of the Decree of the 
Presidium of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet of July 8, 1944, 
establishing a number of icstrictive principles in divorce 
practice. 

Of great significan e for the prevention of divorces is the 
negative attitude of Stwiet society towards any thoughtless 
approach of individual citizens to their family life. An im¬ 
portant role is also played by the respective educational work 
of various public organizations (tbc Communist Party, 
Trade Unions, the Young Contmunist League), as well as 
by the rising cultural level and growing consciousness of 
Soviet people. These factors, along with the improvement of 
the material well-being and living standards of the working 
people, create conditions for the further consolidation of the 
family and contribute to a steady decline in the number of 
divorce cases. 
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TIk' iK'xl qiH.'stion relates to the principles by which the- 
court is yuided when tryinp divorce cases. In other words., 
it is a question of whether Soviet law enumerates all the 
eaiiscs and reasons which must invariably involve the dis¬ 
solution of marriafje by the court. 

No, Soviet law does not give any exhaustive list of such 
causes and reasons. But this does not mean that the court 
is deprived of the right to establish the concrete circum¬ 
stances of each case, to find out the grounds on which hus- 
baiMl or wife apply to the court for divorce. 

I take the liberty of reminding you some facts mentioned 
in my report concerning the composition of the people’s 
judges and people’s ias.se.s.sor.s in the U.S.S.R., w'ho are 
elected on the basis of universal, direct and equal suffrage 
by secret ballot. They all come from the people and include 
mothers who are experienced in the upbringing of children, 
workers, engineers, teachers, physicians, representatives of 
trade-union land women’s organizations. Party and Young 
Communist League workers, etc. They live in tlie very midst 
of the popular masses and know their aspirations perfectly 
well; they take account of the diverse life factors, possess 
rich personal experience, and profoundly comprehend the 
intricate human relations. This determines their thorough 
and wi.se approach to each concrete case and helps them to 
decide whether there are serious grounds to dissolve the 
marriage or not. 

On September 16, 1949, the Plenum of the U.S.S.R. Su¬ 
preme Court issued a special deci.sion concerning judicial 
practice in dissolution of marriage. This decision obliges 
the courts profoundly to study all the reasons that cause 
each application for divorce. The court must find out the 
real state of the family in question, since there are cases 
when the break-up of a family is so obvious that no deci¬ 
sions of the court will be able to maintain it any longer. 

It is noteworthy that the People’s Court performs only 
feconciliatory functions having no right to decide the ques¬ 
tion of divorce in essence. It is a higher—Regional or Ter- 
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rilorial—court wliich pronounces judgement either granting 
divorce in cases when it deems it necessary, or refusing the 
suit if it sees no legal causes for divorce. 

Now I pass to the. question wlicilier the performance of 
abortions by women is punishable by taw in the U.S.S.R. 
Soviet laws do not .make this a crime. In particular, the De¬ 
cree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
dated Noveml)er 23, 1955, clearly states that it is the woman 
herself who decides whether an abortion is expedient or not. 
Consequently, we may say that the performance of abor¬ 
tions by women is not a criminal offence in the Soviet 
Union. But docs it mean that abortions are encouraged in 
the U.S.S.R.? Of course, not. All the organs of health pro¬ 
tection and various public organizations in the U.S.S.R. 
carry on extensive educational explanatory work concerning 
the harmfulness of abortions to woman’s health. Persons 
who force a w'oman to undergo .such an operation are liable 
to prosecution. Similarly an.swerable are persons having no 
special education or training and guilty of performing abor¬ 
tions, as well as those who perform such operations private¬ 
ly, outside hospitals or other medical institutions. 

Some participants of this Seminar want to know precise¬ 
ly which laws provide for penalties against persons violat¬ 
ing the rights of women. I should say that we have several 
groups of legal acts if it Is >ermissible to classify the laws 
in this way. In partic dar, tr.r criminal codes of the Union 
republics establish legal prosecution for compulsion of wom¬ 
en to marriage; the laws of individual republics are di¬ 
rected against survivals of the tribal system and establish 
penalties for so-called kalym (i.e., buying of brides), bigamy, 
polygamy, forcing into marriage persons who have not yet 
reached the age of puberty, as well as for various agreements 
between parents, which fix in advance the marriage of girls 
under age. 

The Soviet law also prosecutes any violation of the right 
of women to participate in public activity. I can refer, in 
particular, to the criminal code of the Uzbek Union Repub- 



lie, which considers certain survivals of the tribal system a 
criminal offence. 

Soviet legislation likewise protects the right of women to 
work. As I have already mentioned in my report, pregnant 
women and nursing mothers cannot be refused work on 
that account, nor can their w'ages be reduced. Officials 
guilty of such violations are liable to prosecution. This also 
relates to some other violations of the labour, civil, family 
and political rights of Soviet women. In particular, insulting 
the dignity of a mother is punishable by law. 

Let me pass to the question of property acquired by hus¬ 
band and wife both before marriage and in the married 
state. The law clearly states that the property of the parties 
acquired before marriage is the separate property of each, and 
that any property obtained as a gift or by right of succession 
belongs to the party which acquired it in this way. Only that 
property which has been jointly acquired by husband and 
wife in the married state is common properly. Here I should 
like to remind you that both parties have equal rights to the 
property acquired after marriage, irrespective of the fact 
whether the wife works at an enterprise or office, or is only 
engaged in housekeeping and the upbringing of children. 

Who manages such common property? This is, naturally, 
done by husband and wife jointly since their rights to the 
property are equal. 

How is common property divided? Which principles un¬ 
derlie such division and which share goes to each party? 
As a rule, common property is divided in two equal parts. 
However, in individual cases the court may proceed from 
specific circumstances and establish two unequal shares. 
Under certain conditions, for example, the greater share 
may go to the wife (if she has charge of the children). Thus, 
in the U.S.S.R. the property interests of husband and wife 
are protected both economically and juridically; this makes 
it possible to preserve personal pre-marriage property be¬ 
longing to each of the spouses separately, and at the same 
time to have common property acquired in the married state. 
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Some participants of this Seminar ask whether the prop¬ 
erty of deceased parents is inherited by the children or 
becomes state property. They are also interested to know 
how the property is divided between the sons and daughters 
if the father dies intestate. 

No matter which of the parents dies, the property, accord¬ 
ing to the Soviet laws, passes to the chil-dren who are the 
heirs-in-law and is equally divided between them irrespec¬ 
tive of their sex. Full equality between man and woman as 
regards their right of inheritance is ensured by the law. 
The property of deceased parents never passes to the state 
if there are children or other helrs-ip-law. According to So¬ 
viet law, children under age and disabled heirs cannot be 
disinherited by the will of the father or mother. 

Are death duties paid in the Soviet Union? No, Soviet 
legislation does not provide for such a tax. There is only a 
special state duty which is collected when succession certifi¬ 
cates are given out, but the obtainment of such certificates 
is not obligatory and does not ensue from the requirements 
of the law. If an application for sudi a certificate is handed 
in a duty of 10 rubles is collected from the inheritance not 
exceeding 5,000 rubles and a duty to the stnount of 3 to 10 
per cent of the value if the pi'operty inherited exceeds this 
sum. It must be borr e in .n !d that according to the provi¬ 
sions of the law, in 5.<)me i-ses the applicants can be re¬ 
leased from the payment of the duty; this, in particular, re¬ 
lates to persons who experience material difficulties. Children 
of officers and soldiers who lost their lives at the front dur¬ 
ing the war are fully exempted by the law from the payment 
of the duty. 

One of the questions states: Does a wife and mother un¬ 
able to work receive any assistance from the state when she 
wants to establish the whereabouts of her husband and 
father of her children who deliberately evades paying ali¬ 
mony? In the Soviet Union women have the right to apply 
in such cases to the militia w^hich carries out the search at 
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the exj)ensc of the person in question. The woman herself 
does not incur any expenses in this connection. 

One of tfie members of the Seminar asks whether a hus¬ 
band or wife is obliged to support his (or her) disabled mar- 
riape-partner upon dissolution of the marriape, i.e., whether 
in this case one of the sfwuses has the right to demand 
support from the other one. 

The legislation of the Union republics solves this very im¬ 
portant problem in a positive way in cases when owing to 
poor health and lack of means of .subsistence the husband or 
wife is unable to .stvure adequate material conditions of 
life. It should be pointed out that the legislation of individ¬ 
ual rcpul)Iics establishes different periods of such obligatory 
support. In particular, according to the laws of the Russian 
Federation, a spouse unable to work mu.st be supported by 
the marriage-partner after dis.solution of the marriage dur¬ 
ing a period of one year. In some other republics the period 
of obligatory support equals to three years, while the laws 
of the Ukrainian S.S.R. even provide for lifetime support. 

As you see, the Union republics of the U.S.S.R., possess¬ 
ing sovereign rights, independently solve the problems of 
law, and in particular the given important problem which 
has roused here such a lively interest. 

However, not only the fear of punishment plays a role 
in the solution of this problem. Due to the high moral prin¬ 
ciples and spirit of comradeship which prevail in Soviet so¬ 
ciety, in most cases former spouses, in spite of the fact of 
divorce, continue to help each other in need, of their own 
accord. 

I am asked whether there exists bigamy in the U.S.S.R. 

According to the legislation of the Union republics, bigamy 
is puniishable by law. We regard it as a survival of the tribal 
system and of the feudal-bai treatment of women, as a ves¬ 
tige of the past. The fact that the law provides for such an 
offence means that single, very rare cases of bigamy are 
still met with in the U.S.S.R. However, since the law strictly 
establishes the principle of monogamy, such rare cases of 
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Froodoiii of religious beliefs in the U.S.S.R. was a subject of 
considerable interest to many Seminar participants. They visited 
the Cathedral in lirevan and churches in other cities. In the 
foreground are (left to right): Milena Kralova (Czechostova- 
kia), Monica Whately (Great Britain), Iringard Scharf 
(Austria) and Mitra Mitrovic (Yugoslavia) 


bigamy do not assume a juridicfjl form; they are of a fac¬ 
tual character and are so 'isguised that sometimes it is 
not easy to reveal th^in. T* Soviet law considers bigamy 
a criminal offence r-iu-. e it is incompatible with human re¬ 
lations, with normal relations between man and woman. 

How was the law of monogamy accepted by persons who 
profess Mohammedanism? 

In the U.S.S.R. citizens of all the Union republics, be¬ 
longing to different nationalities and religions live and work 
together in close union and friendship. They enjoy equal 
economic and political rights, and are equai before the law. 
Soviet society has achieved a high degree of moral and 
political unity, Russians, Ukrainians, Uzbeks, Byelorus¬ 
sians—people of various nationalities and religious beliefs 
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abide by the morality of socialist society. It is tliercforC 
hardly possible to assume that there should exist a partic¬ 
ular attitude towards monogamy on the part of persons be¬ 
longing to a certain religion. The rules recorded in the laws 
ensue from the moral standards and conscience of people 
who have reached a certain level of development. The over¬ 
whelming majority of the citizens of the U.S.S.R., including 
citizens of different creeds, approve the acts of the Soviet 
state and regard them as legal rules fully conforming to 
their interests. However, there are still cases of violation of 
these rules in our country, and respective public action is 
taken against the violators. 

I shall pa.ss now to the question concerning church mar¬ 
riage. As you know, in the U.S.S.R. the church is separated 
from the state, as recorded in the Soviet Constitution. I can¬ 
not tell you anything definite concerning the number of 
church marriages in the Soviet Union. But I should like to 
point out that only a marriage duly registered in the Regis¬ 
trar’s office is acknowledged by Soviet law. As to church 
marriages, only those are recognized which were contracted 
before the institution of Registrar’s offices in the U.S.S.R. 
and in its Union republics. 

There is a question concerning prostitution. The inquirer 
wants to know whether prostitution is controlled by the So¬ 
viet law. All the conditions which have been created for wom¬ 
en in Soviet society—the right of women to work, a right 
guaranteed to every citizen of the U.S.S.R., the active partic¬ 
ipation of women in public life, the possibility independ¬ 
ently and without any restrictions to apply their abilities in 
all spheres of activity—all this made impossible the very 
existence of prostitution in the Soviet Union. Of course, 
separate cases of dissipation and debauchery, against which 
Soviet society wages an active struggle, must not be con¬ 
fused with prostitution. But even such cases steadily dimin¬ 
ish in number. 

As I have already mentioned, there are no conditions for 
the existence of prostitution in the U.S.S.R, since this evil 
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is engendered, above all, by the economic insecurity of woni^ 
en, by their social inequality. As a result of the upbuilding 
of socialism, prostitution in our country has be<m fully elim¬ 
inated. This is why Soviet law does not establish any rules 
aimed at controlling prostitution; there is no need for such 
rules. 

We are grateful to Mrs. Wliatcly for the very interesting 
facts she has presented here concerning the grave position 
in which a British woman is put when she is proclaimed a 
prostitute and prosecuted by law solely on the basis of a 
statement (sometimes anonymous) made by a man to a 
police officer. Nothing of the kind can ever happen in Soviet 
society. 

One of the questions received by me concerns the citizen¬ 
ship of a child born by a Soviet woman who is married to a 
foreigner. If one of the parents is a citizen of the Soviet 
Union and if the family resides in the Soviet Union, the 
child Ixjcomes a Soviet citizen. If tlie family resides abroad 
this question is decided by agreement of the parents, their 
citizenship being taken in due account. 

How many times can a Soviet citizen marry? Soviet law 
does not establish any limit in this respect. However, Soviet 
society cares for the consolidation of family relationships. 
It may be said with certitude that persons who reveal an 
irresponsible approac i fu tti ■ question of contracting or dis¬ 
solving marriage sink in the 'stimati m of society; their be¬ 
haviour is disapproved by public opinion, and in some cases 
this proves to be more effective than any legal rule recorded 
in any code. 

Here is one more question: When marriage is dissolved, 
is the woman obliged to leave the house or flat where she 
used to live together with her husband? No, she is not; the 
Soviet law provides that in this case a woman cannot be de¬ 
prived of her dwelling, of the right to a certain part of the 
house. If after the dissolution of the marriage the custody of 
the children is left to the mother, in certain cases even the 
whole house may go to the woman. 
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Fleishils, Di)ctof of Juridical Sciences: 

I am laulhorizod to answer some questions asked by the 
participants of the Seminar in connection with the report 
of K. Gorshenin. 

Does the Soviet law estohlish definite responsibility of 
parents who leave their children without any support and 
care? Yes, the law establishes such responsil)ility, and con¬ 
siders this a criminal offence. Hesidc.s, in these cases par¬ 
ents are deprived of their parental rigflits. 

How is the upbrinyinff of neglected children ensured? It 
should be pointed out that such cases are very rare in the 
Soviet Union, but if they arise the state comes to the child’s 
help by placiiifj it in a corresponding: stale children’s insti¬ 
tution, i.e., children’s home, for further upbringing. 

Is not the productivity of labour of married women and 
mothers who work at enterprises and offices lower than that 
of unmarried women? In other words, is effective work at 
enteipri.ses and offices within the powers of women who 
have children on their hands? The Soviet state has created 
a wide network of various cihildren’s institutions, land this 
enables women to combine their maternal duties with their 
work at enterprises and offices. It may be said with full con¬ 
fidence that this is done by Soviet women quite successfully. 

Are not single mothers or divorced women subjected to 
ostracism in the Soviet Union? No, neither single mothers 
who get help from the state, nor divorced women are sub¬ 
jected to ostracism in the U.S.S.R. We condemn a wanton 
attitude to family life and laxity in .sexual matters, but in 
such cases we equally condemn man and woman. 

Why is the application to the court for divorce announced 
in the press? This is done with the aim of attracting public 
opinion to the divorce. In some cases the fact that the ap¬ 
plication must be published in the press makes the divorc¬ 
ing parties change their mind and brings about their recon¬ 
ciliation. 

How does the right of a widow to inheritance agree with 
that of her sons and daughters? A widow, her sons and her 
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daughters after the death of the husband and father have 
equal rights to inlierilancc, their shares being equivalent. 
Thus a widow is a heir-in-law along with her children. 

Which measures have been taken in the U.S.S.R. to ac¬ 
quaint women with their new legal stalus, to explain to 
them their new rights? Immediately after the Great October 
Socialist Revolution .special propaganda measures were 
taken in order to popularize the new laws, to acquaint So¬ 
viet women with their legal status which was truly novel at 
that time. But very soon va.st masses of Soviet w('men proved 
to be involved in various spheres of slate and public 
activity, owing to which the further extensive and special 
popularization of women’s rights bee. me unnecessary. In 
the U.S.S.R. women, for example, participate along with 
men, in discussing different draft laws, such as the Draft 
Code of Laws on Marriage, the Family and Guardianship 
now in operation, the Draft Law on Pensions, and others. 
I believe that no such problem now exists in the U.S.S.R. 
Soviet women are citizens enjoying full rights; they know 
perfectly well both their rights and their duties to the state. 
In particular, the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is studied at 
school and thus children of school age acquire primary 
knowledge of the rights of Soviet citizens. Besides, there is 
a network of legal advice offici's in the country which render 
assistance to women in cluci( ding diverse legal questions. 
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INTERVIEW WITH A GROUP OF PARTICIPANTS 
IN THE SFJtflNAR AT THE PEOPLE’S COURT 
OF THE 3rd DIVISION 

OF THE KRASNOGVARDEISKY DISTRICT, MOSCOW 

September 18, 1956 


The gfuests lattended the hearing of a civil case—a claim 
made by citizen R. Kaplan against the administration of the 
Institute of Rubber Industry for her reinstatement to the 
office from which she was discharged. 

People’s judge V. Tsygankova, people’s assessors Z. Ilyina 
and M. Bragin, prosecutor A. Zlotnikova and barrister-at- 
law Ts. Borishanskaya took part in the interview which was 
held both before the beginning of the trial and after it. 

Seeta Parmanand: 

Is the plaintiff a trade-union member? 

Answer: Yes, she is. 

Representative of France: 

Will she defend her interests herself, or will anybody act 
on her behalf? 

Answer: Both the plaintiff herself and a barrister will act 
in this case. 

Grinberg-Vinaver (Secretary of the U.N. Commission on 
the Status of Women): 

What are the functions of the prosecutor? 

Zlotnikova: 

The prosecutor is duty-bound to give a conclusion which 
would comply with the law, as well as with the interests of 
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the party in dispute whose case is proved. The prosecutor 
helps the court properly to acquaint itself with the circum¬ 
stances of the case. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

Should the court decide that the claijn of the plaintiff is 
proved, will the respondent be obliged to restore her to her 
former office, or will the administration have the right to 
pay her instead a certain compensation? 

Zlotnikova: 

In this case the respondent is obliged to restore the plain¬ 
tiff to the position previously occupied by her and to pay her 
wages for the whole period of forced idleness. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

Does Soviet judicial practice admit any alternative deci¬ 
sions in such cases? 

Zlotnikova: 

No, it does not. Should the plaintiff in the course of her 
further work at the given office be mistreated by the admin¬ 
istration, it is the public organizations which will have to 
interfere with the matter and duly react to it. 

Grinberg-Vinaver: 

Do trials of this kind often take piace in judicial practice? 
May this case be considered! a typicai one? 

Zlotnikova: , 

I should not say tb.>t sue . eases a.'e frequent in our judi¬ 
cial practice. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

Which cases are tried by the given court? 

Borishanskaya (Barrister): 

This court is a court of the first instance. It tries all civil 
and criminal cases which arise in the given district and 
which are within its jurisdicton. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

Are property cases also tried here? 

Borishanskaya: 

Yes, they are. 
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Grinberg- Vinaver: 

By whom arc judges elected and for which term? 

Borishanskaya : 

All citizens who have reached the age of eighteen elect 
people’s judges and people’s assessors by secret ballot. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

Have you any private practice? We, representatives of the 
UNO and at the same time repre.sentatives of the U.vS.A., 
France and Australia, should like to know whether the bar¬ 
rister is appointed by the court or retained by the plaintiff. 

Borishanskaya: 

We barristers arc not state officials. We liave our own 
public professional organization which is self-administered 
through special elective organs. 

The court is obliged to appoint a barrister only when It 
tries a case with the participation of a prosecutor and pro¬ 
vided the accused himself has not .secured a barrister. In 
this case the court applies to a legal advice office for a bar¬ 
rister who exercises—free of dharge—the right of the ac¬ 
cused to defence. 

In all other cases any citizen has the right to apply to a 
legal advice office and to brief a barrister of his own choice. 

Representative of Belgium: 

By whom are the barristers paid? 

Borishanskaya: 

Citizens applying to legal advice offices pay fixed fees 
for the legal assistance they receive. However, a number of 
cases are conducted by the barristers free of charge; they 
include cases connected with conditions of labour, defence 
of children, alimony, pensions, and interests of disabled sol¬ 
diers—participants of the Great Patriotic War. In other 
cases, as I have already mentioned, the citizens pay fixed 
fees. Seventy-five per cent of the fund formed by these fees 
is paid to barristers as their wages and the remaining 25 per 
cent is spent on conducting lawsuits free of charge. 

My personal earnings are so considerable that in old age 
I shall have the right to receive the maximum pension of 
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1,200 rubles which has been established by our Government. 

We barristers are members of the Trade Union of Judicial 
Workers which pays us sick benefit during temporary dis¬ 
ablement. 

Representative of France: 

llow large laro your own earnings? 

Borislianskaya: 

The amount of my earnings depends on the number of 
cases I conduct. The earnings of many barristers are much 
higher than those of office workers. 

Representative of Holland: 

Who pays wages to young barri. !ers just beginning their 
practical work? 

Borishanskaya: 

There is the special fund already mentioned by me. Dur¬ 
ing the first months of their work young barristers are paid 
from this fund. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

Did'the plaintiff apply personally to you for legal as¬ 
sistance? 

Borishanskaya: 

Yes. She had been unlawfully discharged from office, and 
I undertook to act for her free of charge. 

Zena Harman (I. r.'ie!, i .'-mber of tlie U.N. Commission 
on the Status of Woiuen): 

How often are judges and people’s assessors elected? 

Borishanskaya: 

Every three years^ The number of people’s assessors 
elected to one People’s Court ranges from ^ to 75, since 
each assessor sits for only ten days a year. 

Zena Harman: 

Are all people’s assessors juridically qualified? 

Borishanskaya: 

No, people’s assessors are elected from among workers, 
employees, housewives, etc. They study Soviet legislation 
in special seminars. 
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Grinberg- Vinaver: 

Judicial practice knows cases which simultaneously have 
a criminal and a civil aspect: are such cases also tried by 
the given court, or are they within tlie jurisdiction of another 
court? 

Borishanskaya: 

They arc tried by this court as well. First the criminal 
case may lx; considered and after that the ensuing civil suit. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

It is not quite clear to us in which cases can divorce be 
granted by the court. 

Borishanskaya: 

Sometimes divorce is granted without a hearing, for ex¬ 
ample, in the case of a mental or venereal disease. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

And how about conjugal infidelity? 

Borishanskaya: 

It plays a certain role along with other circumstances of 
the case, but by itself it does not constitute an absolute 
cau.se for divorce. The court takes into account the interests 
of the children. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

If, for example, the husband abandons his wife for hav¬ 
ing committed adultery, is it a ground for divorce? 

Borishanskaya: 

No, it is not. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

If one of the spouses beats the other, i.e., if the marital 
relations are abnormal, does it constitute a ground for 
divorce? 

Borishanskaya: 

Yes, it does. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

Being a Doctor of Law of the Paris University, I am in¬ 
terested to know what are the legal grounds for divorce in 
your country. If both spouses want to dissolve the marriage, 
is this fact of importance? 
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Borishanskaya: 

Yes, it is; but if they have little children the interests of 
the latter are also taken into consickration. 

Grinterg- Vinaver. 

• When people contract marriage, have they the right te 
agree beforehand that all the property acquired by them in 
the married state should not be common, that each party 
should have its personal, separate property? 


Boris/ianskaya: 

Practically in the U.S.S.R. there is no need in such agree¬ 
ments. However, this is not prohibited. Under the law, the 
prof)erty lacqiiirod after marriage becomes common, even 
if the wife does not work. 

Grinberg-Vinaver: 

In France, tinder the existing legislation, the property be¬ 
comes common only if the parties entering into marriage 
do not conclude any contrary agreements. Before contract¬ 
ing marriage they have the right to agree that the property 
is to l)c owned .separately by each of them. In this case the 
property remains separate for life. Is the same practised in 
your country? 

Borishanskaya: 

No, according to the Soviet law, husband and wife con¬ 
stitute a single family, their incomes and expenditures being 
common. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

Since when has this law been in operation? 

Borishanskaya: 

Since 1918 when the Code of Laws on Marriage and the 
Family was adopted. In case of divorce each party remains 
the owner of the property acquired by it before the marriage, 
while the property acquired in the married state is equally 
divided between the parties. 

Representative of the Philippines: 

Is it the husband who is in charge of the jointly acquired 
property? 

Borishanskaya: 

No, both, husband and wife. The husband, for example, 
has no right to sell the house without the wife’s consent. 

Grinberg-Vinaver: 

Did you graduate from a university? 

Borishanskaya: 

I graduated from the Moscow State University. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

Is there coeducation at the University? 



Borishanskaya: 

Yes, there is. 

G rinberg- Vinaver: 

Did you .study foreign law? 

Borishanskaya : 

Wc studied international law. 

G rinberg- Vinaver: 

Have you a Doctor’s diploma? 

Borishanskaya: 

No, in our country there exists a Doch)r’s degree which is 
conferred on persons who defend Doctor’s dissertations. I 
have a higher juridical education. In our country everybody 
having a higher juridical education 1. ’s the right to work in 
the capacity of a barrister or judge. However, a judge must 
not nece.s.sarily have a higher juridical education. 

Grinberg-Vinavcr: 

Did the young womian who has conducted these court pro¬ 
ceedings graduate from a juridical institute? 

Borishanskaya: 

Yes, she graduated from a juridical institute. Have the 
representatives of the U.S.A., France and Australia properly 
understood the case just tried by the court? What do they 
think of the defence? Was it, in their opinion, correct?* 

G rinberg- Vinaver: 

Yes, they have ur dt rsto 1 the case quite well and like 
the defence immcnsel'. The> say thai you are bound to win 
the case in all instances. Is there a court of appeal in your 
country? 

Borishanskaya: 

No, there is no such special court. A case can be reversed 
within 10 days. If it is confirmed by the higher instance, no 
further cassation is possible. However, the case can be con¬ 
sidered by way of supervision. 

Representative of the U.S.A.: 

When a criminal case is accompanied by la civil action is 
it considered by one and the same court during one sitting 
3 nd with the participation of the same prosecutor? 
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Borishanskaya: 

Yes, such is our judicial practice. 

Grinberg- Vinaver: 

Is there any specialization of Soviet barristers in criminal 
and civil censes? 

Borishanskaya-. 

Yes, some barristers conduct only criminal cases, while 
others conduct exclusively civil cases. 

Reprcsentalive of the Philippines-. 

What is the population of your district? 

Borishanskaya: 

More than 250 thousand. 

Seela Parmanand: 

It seems to me that everything speaks in favour of Kaplan 
and that in her case there was a violation of the law. Ac¬ 
cording to the law, .she must, apparently, be restored to her 
office. 

Zlotnikova: 

Yes, you are right. 

Representative of England: 

If she is restored to her office, the admini.stration will 
probably be displeased. 

Zlotnikova: 

If the court meets her claim' the administration may not 
agree with this decision and within a period of 10 days re¬ 
fer the matter to the higher court. If the judgement pro¬ 
nounced by the first court is confirmed by the higher court 
the administration will be obliged to restore the piaintill to 
office. However, the higher court may not agree with the de¬ 
cision of the first court. Then the case wili be tried anew. 

Representative of Holland: 

Is the respondent answerable to anybody for such wrong 
actions? 

Zlotnikova: 

The respondent will have to pay Kaplan wages for the 
whole period of forced idleness, and will be answerable for 
bis wrong actions to a corresponding higher organization. 
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Representative of Holland: 

How does Kaplan support herself now when she is out of 
work? 

Zlotnikova: 

Her sialary exceeded the living minimurn; it amounted to 
1,350 rubles plus an addition of 10 per cent. 

Jeanne Foucart: 

I admire the work of this court. Being a lawyer myself 
I am greatly pleased that both parties arc allowed to ex¬ 
press their points of view, tliat they are heard out by the 
court. Previously we did not have a proper idea of the So¬ 
viet court proceedings; we are, therefore, glad that we have 
been given the opportunity to attend this lawsuit. 

Representative of Australia: 

In our country all the judges are men; there arc no women 
among the judges at all. 

Eugenie Rajapatirana (All-Ceylon Buddhist Women's 
Association): 

I am surprised that cases involving labour disputes arc 
decided by your courts so quickly. 1 am glad that women 
take an active part in the work of the courts. The more we 
acquaint ourselves with your life, the more proud we are 
of the activity of your women. 

Our country is small; we have one woman among the 
members of the Cabine t and three women among the mem¬ 
bers of the Parliament. 

In accordance with our religion (Buddhism) which is 
more than two thousand years old, our women have equal 
rights with men. You have gained your equality after the 
Revolution, while we, in accordance with our religion, have 
had it already for a period of two thousand years. Practi¬ 
cally, however, no such equality is enjoyed by our women, 



EQUALITY OF SOVIET WOMEN 
IN THE ECONOMIC SPHERE 

REl'ORT by NINA POPOVA, 

Secretary, II.S.S.K. Oiilral Council of Trade UnionK 


The problem of equality of women has its own long his¬ 
tory. Through the centuries, during most of the history of 
human society, women were in a dependent, subordinate, 
unequal position. They ha-d no right to take part in state, so¬ 
cial, or political life, and were confined to housekeeping. 

The petty, dull and stupiefying work in the kitchen and the 
homo fettered woman and prevented 'her from displaying 
her intellectual abilities. 

For centuries it was considered that the housewife, whom 
the Rqmans defined as one who “stayed at home and spun 
wool,” was the personification of womanly virtues. 

Even after the collapse of the feudal order the legal status 
of women hardly changed. Children -and the kitchen re¬ 
mained ‘her lot as before. 

Addressing the Parisians, Cliomatt, the public prosecutor 
of the Paris Commune during the 1789-93 French Revolu¬ 
tion, said: “Nature said to woman—be a woman! Bringing 
up children, the cares of the home, the sweet labours of 
motherhood—this is the sphere of your endeavours, for this 
I shall elevate you to the rank of goddess of the home- 
temple and with your charm, your beauty and your virtue 
you will rule over all that surrounds you. Silly women who 
want to be men, what else do you need?” 



This is the essence of the attitude to woman which has 
long prevailed in society and which has not been fully over¬ 
come as yet. With the development of industrial production 
woman began to work in industry and though she partic¬ 
ipated in the creation of material values she continued to be 
deprived of rights. In plants and factories she did the most 
unskilled and poorly paid work, receiving much less for it 
than man. She had no access to skilled work. A working wom¬ 
an continued to be burdened with the cares of the home 
and with rearing children. She thus carried a double burden. 

Could woman accept this situation? Certainly not! To¬ 
gether with the progressive people of all countries and na¬ 
tions she fought for equality, for a wi ithy place in society 
and in the family. 

In the beginning of the 20th century, as a result of a long 
struggle and the pressure of public opinion, women in some 
countries won certain opportunities to participate in politi¬ 
cal life, though they still remained unequal economically. 

In 1917 the Great October Socialist Revolution declared 
for the first time in history the full political, economic and 
civic equality of women. With this the emancipation of wom¬ 
an was accomplished as set forth in the programme of the 
Communist Party which, based on a scientific analysis of 
the development of human s-H'.iety, proclaimed that without 
the participation of women in ocially productive labour they 
could have neither rea- equaaiy nor ireedom. 

On the initiative of V. I. Lenin, the founder of the Soviet 
state and leader of the Communist Party, all the old laws 
which had kept woman in a humiliating position and de¬ 
prived her of her rights were abrogated in the very first days 
of Soviet rule. V. I. Lenin said that “of the laws w'hlch had 
kept woman in an inferior position not a single one re¬ 
mained.” 

The new legislation land the conditions set up for its real¬ 
isation have made Soviet woman free and equal in all walks 
of life. Woman has awakened to a new life and has grown 
into a tremendous force in the Soviet society. 
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To grasp tho full and tremendous significance of this, we 
must recall the position of woman in tsarist Russia. 

Complete inequality in society and in the family was char¬ 
acteristic of woman in old Russia. 

Of the total numl)er of women wage-earners only 13 per 
cent were employed in large-scale industry and construc¬ 
tion, while a great many worked as domestic servants 
(55 per cent) or as farm-hands for landlords and the rural 
bourgeoisie (25 per cent). 

It is characteristic that of all women who worked in in¬ 
dustry two-thirds were engaged in the textile and sewing 
industries where the lowest wages and the worst working 
conditions prevailed. The remaining third were employed in 
the other branches of industry and worked mainly as un¬ 
skilled and poorly paid hands. 

It was, certainly, out of the question for a woman to be¬ 
come an engineer, a shop foreman or a director of an enter¬ 
prise. For the same work woman was paid much less tlian 
man. 

In a survey of wages and productivity of labour in Rus¬ 
sia, Academician Strumilin, the well-known Russian econ¬ 
omist, gave the following figures on men’s and women’s 
wages in various branches of industry in 1914: 


Production group 


All groups. 

Cotton processing. 

Wool •* »*. 

Silk •• »». 

Hemp, flax and jute processing . . 
Paper and printing industry . . . 

Metal processing. 

Chemical industry. 

Extractinc; industry. 


Daily earnings 
(In kopeks) 

Women’s earn¬ 
ings In relation 
to those of men 
(In •/») 

Men 

Women 

141 

72 

51.1 

104 

75 

72.1 

90 

61 

67.8 

107 

70 

65.4 

91 

59 

64.8 

144 

67 

46.5 

202 

83 

41.1 

139 

89 

64.0 

137 

86 1 

62.8 
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As you see, on the eve of the First World War the aver¬ 
age daily wages of women throughout industry constituted 
a little more than half of the men’s wages. The difference 
was due to unequal pay for the siamc work, and the employ¬ 
ment of women mainly in unskilled work. 

Women were particularly discriminated against in the 
metal-processing industry where the daily wages of the 
women workers were only 41.1 per cent of the men’s 
wages. 

According to official statistics on the duration of the work¬ 
ing day in Russia, the average working day for women in 
industry in 1913 was 9.7 'hours. The hours were even longer 
in certain branches of indu.stry, running to 10 and more 
hours in the ore-mining, china, wood-working, match, wool¬ 
len, leather and fur, and flour-milling industries. Overtime 
work led to a considerable prolongation of the working day. 
Refusal to do overtime work threatened the woman worker 
with dismissal and loss of earnings. Including overtime 
work, the duration of the women workers’ working day in 
1913 averaged 11-12 hours. 

These data refer to tlwj large-scale industries employing 
about 3.3 million workers and subject to supervision by the 
factory inspection. As regards the petty and handicraft in¬ 
dustries, wihich accounted ’ 'f over 5 million workers, the 
duration of the working da> was noi regulated by legisla¬ 
tion and was considerably higher than in the large indus¬ 
tries. 

Striving to increase their profits the employers econo¬ 
mized by deteriorating working conditions. Womien had to 
work under poor sanitary and extremely unhealthy condi¬ 
tions. H«-e is what the magazine Working Woman (No, 4, 
1914) reported about the tobacco factory in Rostov-on- 
Don: 

“The premises are small; the machines and other devices 
are so crowded that some of them leave no passage-way. 
The ventilation in many departments is unsatisfactory. The 
tobacco dust is so thick that it is hard to see a few paces 
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away. It i.s mainly women who work under these terrible, 
unhygienic conditions since they constitute nine-tenths of 
the workers employed in this industry.” 

Nor were the working conditions any IxL'ller in the other 
branches of industry. 

The law on workers’ insurance covering disability was 
passed in Russia only in 1912 under the pressure of work¬ 
ers’ struggles. But even this law made the workers bear 
the brunt of the expen.ses for their insurance. Before 1912 
accident compensation w'as entirely at the discretion of the 
manufacturers. 

There was no trade training for women in tsarist Russia. 
The few private vocational schools that existed taught house¬ 
keeping, needlework and dressmaking; none of them in¬ 
structed women in skilled industrial occupations. The sys¬ 
tem of apprenticeship at the industrial cntcrprisies was 
simply la way of providing the enterprises with cheap 
labour power. The apprentices were most shamelessly ex¬ 
ploited: running errands, learning only by observing, and 
endless mockery—such was the long course of trials and 
tribulations which the young working woman had to 
pass before she was allowed to take her place at a ma¬ 
chine. 

Starvation wages, the excessively long working day, insan¬ 
itary working and living conditions, no social insurance or 
labour protection, unbearably hard work, total inequality 
and endless humiliation were the lot of the working women 
in the workshops of pre-revolutionary Russia. 

If women could find only unskilled work in industry, in 
other spheres, sudh as state or cultural, they were not ad¬ 
mitted at all. 

The tsarist civil service regulations categorically pro¬ 
hibited the employment of wpjnen in any administrative 
capacity. 

With a secondary or higher education, 'and in most caseS) 
even an elementary education, out of 'her reach, and with a 
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t('tal lack of cliildren's inslilulions, woman fiad still less 
chance to participate in socially produclive labour. 

The position of peasant women, who constituted the 
bulk of the female population of old Russia, was even worse. 
Working from dawn to dusk, they lived a miserable, beg¬ 
garly life. Thert! was communal land-tenure in Russia, and 
tiic land was periodically rodi.stributed among the pca.sanis. 
A peasant woman, however, had no right to an allotment; 
economically she fully depended on her husband, father or 
brother. 

In addition to the general discrimination, the women in 
the outlying e-a.stern regions of tsarist Russia were also op¬ 
pressed as a result of tribal and rclii.;ious customs and tra¬ 
ditions. There a woman could be bought and soUi like a 
commodity, could l)c subjected to corporal punishment and 
even killed with impunity. Slie wore a veil as long as she 
lived, was segregated and doomed to permanent seclusion. 

The distressing conditions of women deprived of all rights 
in the Russian Empire wore further laggravatod by the coun¬ 
try’s oconomic. backwardness and the exceedingly low living 
standard of the population. It is a matter of common knowl¬ 
edge that despite her immen.se territory, rich natural re¬ 
sources and large population, Russia at tliat time consider¬ 
ably lagged in industrial dcceiopmenl Ixihind the advanced 
capitalist countries. 

In 1913 Ru.s.sia, th -.S-A., Germany, Britain and France 
produced: 


It fin 

ITnlt of 
iiioasuri* 

Hnssla 

II. S. A.' 

Ger¬ 

many 

Brit¬ 

ain 

France 

Coal.i 

.Millions 
of toils 

i 27.99 

5I().9 

180.1 

292.0 

44.3 

Pig iron. 

» 

1 'IS 

31.5 

12.3 

10.4 

9.1 

Steel.: 

»» 

i 4.2 

31.8 

13.8 

7.8 

7.0 

Cement. 

1 

»» 

1 

1.5 

15.9 

6.9 

2.9 

1.9 


7—816 
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For volume of industrial production Russia was behind 
the principal capitalist countries by approximately 
50-100 years. As for her agriculture, it was in its greater 
part a small-commodity and frequently jit.st a natural 
economy. 

Both the industry and agriculture were extremely back¬ 
ward technically. According to the 1910 census, for example, 
the most primitive implements, such as wooden ploughs and 
harrows, predominated in agriculture. 

It should be emphasized that this backward national econ¬ 
omy was ruined by the First World War. Soviet power, as 
you .see, received a very onerous heritage. 

Enormous damage was also inflicted on the country’s 
economy by the foreign military intervention of 1918-21, 
when 14 countries took up arms against the young and as 
yet weak Soviet Republic. 

As a result of the war, foreign intervention and the 
economic blockade that followed, the 1921 industrial out¬ 
put constituted only 31 pier cent of the extremely low 1913 
level. 

Such was the state of the country’s economy at the time 
the Soviet power began its peaceful construction. Such was 
the economic point of departure for the young Land of So¬ 
viets. 

Only if you know this will you properly appreciate every¬ 
thing we have done to develop our country’s economy and. 
on this basis, to bring about the actual emancipation of 
women. It is well known that only by creating the requisite 
economic and social conditions for the entire people is it 
really possible to improve the position of women and to 
bring about their equality. 

« * * 

It has already been mentioned that the October Revolu¬ 
tion legislatively declared the full equality of women in all 
walks of life. 
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.since the subject of imy report is the equality of women 
in the economic sphere I shall confine myself only to this 
aspect of the question. 

Decrees “On Equal Pay for Equal Work for Men ansi 
Women,” “On Mother and Child Protection,” etc., were is¬ 
sued very soon lafter the Revolution. 

But this was only a legal abolition of the inequality of 
women. For full emancipation and equality woman had to 
l)e given :a real opjwrlunity to work in any branch of the 
national economy according to her desires and inclina¬ 
tions. 

I must emphasize that the right of woman to work is one 
of the most important demands of the world women’s move¬ 
ment in the struggle for the emancipalion of women. As you 
know, this question has been repeatedly discussed in the 
U.N. Commission on the Status of Women, in the I.L.O. and 
in other international organizations. And this is under¬ 
standable since the right to work in the broad scn.se means 
not only the economic independence of woman, tlip oppor¬ 
tunity to participate in socially productive labour on an 
equal footing with man, but also the right to take part in the 
organization and management of the country’s economic 
life. 

The right of women to work has been realized in practice 
in our country on the basis of the country’s rapid economic 
development. The pul lie own Tship of the means of produc¬ 
tion, the planned nati* - ;al eci/iiomy, tlie industrialization of 
the country and the change from the small-commodity beg¬ 
garly farming to large-scale, collective mechanized agri¬ 
culture enabled us to overcome our economic backwardness 
and ensure the swift progress of the country’s entire na¬ 
tional economy. 

The following table offers ample testimony of this in¬ 
crease in the physical volume of the gross industrial output 
of the U.S.S.R. (in percentages of 1913). 

From this it is easy to see what striking progress has 
been made in the development of industry in Soviet times. 
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782 j 
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1.476 I 
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1 
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Tlic Sovid Union has been transfornu'cl from an agrarian 
coimlry into an industrial power. Industrialization deter¬ 
mined the technical reconstruction of the entire national 
economy which was accomplished on the basis of up-to-date 
engineering by mechanization of the labour-consuming 
processes. This circumstance enabled woman more extensive¬ 
ly to apply herself in the leading branches of production. 

Enormous changes have also occurred in agriculture. The 
e.stablishment of collective farms has made it possible to 
use a great deal of machinery, which has considerably light¬ 
ened arduous agricidtural lal)our. 

Because of the rapid development of our socialist econ¬ 
omy, which does not know crises or any of their grave con¬ 
sequences, we were able to labolish unemployment as early 
as the lieginning of the 30’s and to provide full employment 
for the population. This offered women a real guarantee of 
the right to work. 

Let me give you some figures demonstrating how Soviet 
women e.xerciscd their right to work already before the war. 

From 1929 to 1941 the number of women workers and em¬ 
ployees increased more than three and a half times and 
constituted about 12 million or 38.4 per cent of all wage- 
earners. 
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In industry llie share of female labour increased from 
27.9 per coni in 1929 to 41.6 per cent in 1939. 

In tsari.st Ru.ssia of all women wage-earners 80 per cent 
were employed :as house servants or farm-hands, but in 
1936 only 2 per cent were in domestic service, while the rest 
worked in various branches of production, in the state a))- 
iwiratu.s, in educational and .scientific institutions. 

These results in the realization of the women’s right to 
work were cllected by the tremendous efforts of the Soviet 
state, the trade unions, and other public organizations, to 
create the conditions enabling woman to work in her chosen 
field. 

What has actually been done? 

Tremendous work has been done to raise the cultural level 
of women: professional .schools, courses, technical and other 
educational establishments have been set up, where women 
may acquire professions and improve their skills; an exten¬ 
sive .state network of children’s Institutions to help the work¬ 
ing mothers bring up their children has also been organized. 

Already in 1941, on the eve of the war of the Soviet peo¬ 
ple against the Nazi aggressors, women played an impor¬ 
tant part in the entire life of the country. 

The war against Hitler Germany seriously affected the 
development of our economy. It ,'made us mobilize all our 
forces to ensure victory over ti e enemy. 

It is well known how devastating the war was and wihat 
damage it inflicted on our country. The invaders destroyed 
31,850 industrial e.nterpri.scs, 98,000 collective farms, 1,876 
state farms, 2,890 machine and tractor station.s, 1,710 
towns and mone than 70,000 villages in the Soviet 
Union. About 25 million people were left without roofs 
over their heads. I shall not dwell on the millions of 
maimed and crippled, the families who lost their bread¬ 
winners, fathers, husbands and sons; or on the fact that 
eacih day of war required an enormous quantity of planes, 
guns and shells. The Soviet people spent tremendous mate- 
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rial and labour resources to produce them. They were forced 
to spend tJieir energies to ensure victory over the enemy 
and then to restore what had been destroyed during tlie war. 
Of course, this could not but affect the living standards of 
our people, including the economic position of women. 

The great constructive role of our women manifested itself 
particularly vividly during the hard years of war. With a 
profound consciousness of her duty to her country and to 
all mankind the Soviet woman worked selflessly in the rear 
replacing man in various branches of work. The Soviet 
woman worked lieroically in the name of the freedom of her 
country, in the name of the safely of her cliildrcn, for the 
sake of saving civilization and protiecting the independence 
of other peoples. 

After tlie war women could not and would not stand aside 
from the immense reconstructive work that had to be done. 

We are often reproached by some foreigners that our 
women work in construction jobs and on road improvement. 
This situation is the result of the destructive war in which 
millions of the younger and physically stronger men were 
killed. We would prefer to see woman mainly at a control 
panel, at an automatic machine, in the position of engineer, 
teacher, pl^sician, agronomist, or doing administrative 
work. etc. But would it have been at all possible for the 
Soviet Union to defeat the enemy and rise from the aships 
and ruins without the help of the women? Could we pos¬ 
sibly have reconstructed in four to five years the towns and 
villages, the plants and factories, the schools land homes de¬ 
stroyed by the war without the active participation of the 
women? 

It is our aim to have our women work only where no 
great physical effort is required and we are doing all we 
can to bring this about. 

In 1948 the Soviet Union reached the pre-war level of in¬ 
dustrial production. In 1955 the pre-war level of industrial 
output was exceeded more than threefold and that of 1913 
more than 27 times. 
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Tills rapid development of the country’s economy was the 
basis for the growth of the national income, about three- 
quarters of which is used in our country for satisfying the 
personal needs of the population; it serves as the basis for 
the general rise in the living standard of our people and also 
for the improvement of the economic position of women. 

Suffice it to say that during 1951-55 the national income 
of the U.S.S.R. increased by 68 per cent. On the basis of a 
systematic rise in the productivity of labour and reduction 
of prices, the real wiages of factory, office and other work¬ 
ers increased in 1955 by 39 per cent compared with 1950, 
while the real incomes of the collective farmers increased by 
50 per cent. The population is supplied with more foodstuffs 
and consumer goods with each passing year. Extensive hous¬ 
ing construction is under way. 

The rapid development of the national economy and the 
rise in the living standards of the population have set up 
favourable conditions for the realization of full, all-round 
equality of women in the economic sphere. 

As you know, the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., under 
which the Soviet women enjoy equality in all walks of life, 
lays special emphasis on the guarantees of women’s rights 
and the means of their realization. 

Article 122 of the Constitution reads: 

“... The possibility of exercising these rights is ensured 
by women being accorded an •*qual right with imen to work, 
payment for work, rest and leisure, social insurance and 
education, and by state protection of the interests of mother 
and child, state aid to mothers of large families and unmar¬ 
ried mothers, maternity leave with full pay, and the provi¬ 
sion of a wide network of maternity homes, nurseries and 
kindergartens.” 

Taking advantage of their right to work Soviet women 
play an important part in the various branches of the na¬ 
tional economy and culture. They now constitute 45.4 per 
cent of all the factory, office and other workers engaged in 
industry. In 1954 the percentage of women workers in.ima- 



I'liitKvhiiildiny- was 44, clodnVal c'nginot‘rin<j—47, radio en- 
{^ineeririfif 55, machino-lool and tool-building—36, trans¬ 
port inacIiine-biiilding-dO, sand heavy machine-building—33. 
In some branches of production their proportion i.s even 
greater. 

The percentage of women among all specialists with a 
higlier education is 53, and among those with a .specialized 
secondary education—66; among economists, statisticians, 
planning and trade experts—69 per cent; doctors—76, and all 
medical workers -91; lawyers—31; teachers—70, and library 
and cultural worker.s- 72 per cent. 

The labour of Soviet women engageci in industry has 
changed qualitatively. Owing to the mechanization and auto¬ 
mation of production the number of women working on com¬ 
plex machinery requiring knowledge and skill rather than 
physical effort increases with each passing year. Thus, in 
1954, 11 per cent of auloraatic machine ojx'rators and their 
apprentices were women, metal drillers— 69 per cent, tur¬ 
ret-lathe operators—70 per cent, grinders—51 per cent, mill¬ 
ing-machine operators—38 per cent, machine-operators— 
64 per cent, and locomotive and motor drivers—42 per cent. 

Many women act as organizers of production, work as 
forewomen. toam-lea(lers, shop superintendents and direc¬ 
tors of enterprises; 480,000 women with higher and se¬ 
condary special education work as engineers and tech¬ 
nicians. 

I have already mentioned the fact that the collective-farm 
.system and the high mechanization of agriculture have 
raised many millions of peasant women to the level of crea¬ 
tive endeavour. You will no longer see women cutting wheat 
with a sickle or threshing it by hand. In 1955, 1,439,000 
tractors (in terms of 15 h.p. units), 338,000 grain combines, 
544,000 lorries and millions of other complex agricultural 
machines and implements were operated in agriculture. 
Woman has firmly taken her place as organizer of agricul¬ 
tural production. It is the usual thing todiay to see a woman 
in the position of team-leader, manager cf a farm, head or 
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member of the Itoard of tlie colleelive farm; up to 41 per 
cent of the agronomists, livestock breeders, veterinarians, 
and foresters with a liigher education are women; women 
constitute 46 per cent of the specialists in these fields with 
a secondary education. 

Let us now consider in greater detail the conditions and 
ffuaraniees which have enabled Soviet woman so extensive¬ 
ly to realize her riyhl to work, and to play so important 
a part in the economic life of the country. 

One of the most important conditions is the opportunity 
for employment for any woman who wants to work. The 
absence of unemployment and the rapid development of the 
economy offer woman unlimited opportunities for applying 
herself in any field of endeavour. 

Age is no obstiicle to the employment of women in our 
country. We do not and cannot have the problem of employ¬ 
ment of older women, which is such a pressing one for the 
women of some other countries. In the U.S.S.R. even the 
women wdio receive old-'age pensions frequently continue 
w'orking if they want to. There are especially many of these 
among the wolmen teachers, physicians and engineers, who 
even in advanced age do not care to quit their favourite 
occupation. 

We know that the last session .of the Commission on the 
Status of Women adopted .i dt ision to put on the agenda 
the question “of working v >mei. Inc]udii g working mothers 
who liear family responsii ilities, and measures for improv¬ 
ing their position.” This problem concerns primarily mar¬ 
ried women. 

It is well knowm that in some countries married women 
are either dismissed from work or not engaged. Their right 
to work is also restricted by the absence of children’s insti¬ 
tutions where they might keep their children while working. 

In our country marriage or motherhood is no obstacle to 
being hired or a reason for dismissal. Moreover, Soviet laws 
severely punish anyone who would dare to infringe upon the 
rights of married women or mothers. 
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In the U.S.S.R. we have the necessary conditions to give 
mothers a chance to participate in socially productive 
labour. State protection of women in industry (of which I 
shall tell you somewhat later) and various children’s insti¬ 
tutions-creches, kindergartens, children’s clubs (houses 
and palaces of Young Pioneers and school children), sports, 
technical and biological stations, and extended-day groups 
in schools—help mothers bring up their children. While at 
work they do not have to worry about thjeir children, who 
are in creches or kindergartens under the supervision of 
teachers and physicians. 

The children’s summer vacations in Young Pioneer camps 
and country-homes serve the same purpose. 

Of late the Soviet Government and the Communist Party 
liave taken a series of new measures aimed at rendering the 
working mothers even greater aid in bringing up their chil¬ 
dren. Extended-day groups are being organized for this 
purpose in school where tlie school children will remain 
after school hours, do their homework and take recreation 
under the supervision of teachers. In school they will also 
be able to get dinner for a small fee. Similar groups of 
school children arc being organized in clubs and under 
apartment-house managements. 

Boarding schools, which will be organized in our country 
on a wide scale, will also greatly help the working mothers 
and the mothers of large families in rearing their children; 
285 new boarding schools, where thousands of children live 
and study at full state expense, opened on September 1, 
1956. The most favourable conditions for the proper 
physical and mental training of children have been provided 
in the boarding schools. Children of unmarried mothers and 
of mothers with large families are the first to be admitted 
to these schools. 

One of the most Important conditions which enable So¬ 
viet women so extensively to apply themselves in the vari¬ 
ous spheres of economy and culture, is the right of woman 
to acquire an occupation or profession and to improve her 
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At the spinnery of the Tryokhgornaya Textile Mill 
in Moscow, as everywiicre else, the guests asked many questions 


skill. This right is realized on the basis of universal, free 
and compulsory seven-year, and now ten-year, general 
schooling, and easily accessible higher education. 

The network of industrial and technical schools, second¬ 
ary specialized schools and various courses, where women 
have the same unlimited i'.han •. as me.i to acquire the de¬ 
sired speciality or skill free of charge, has considerably ex¬ 
panded, compared with the pre-war period. 

In addition, skilled workers are also trained directly in 
the shops of the enterprises by means of team and individual 
appienticeship. Our legislation protects the rights of ap¬ 
prentices and requires that they be given normal conditions 
for training. 

At the Tryokhgornaya Textile Mill, Moscow, where most 
of the 5,000 workers are women, the personnel is trained as 
follows. Different courses are simultaneously attended by 
470 people; the school for young workers, which offers a 
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sworidary I'duoaliori, lias an enrolment of 300; a sei’ondary 
spei-ialized scliuol is Iraininfj 100, while an engineering 
institute is teaching 60 more of the employees. A special trade 
school is also training skilled workers for this enterprise. 

The pre.scnt-day composition of the Tryokhgornaya per¬ 
sonnel is as follows: 9t) people have a higher education, 
231 people have a secondary technical education; the rest 
of the workers have ten- or sjeven-year schooling in addition 
to their vocational training. 

This is characteristic of most Soviet enterprises. 

The following figures show the scope of personnel train ¬ 
ing and improvement of the workers’ skill in our country. 

Number of young workers taught factory, building, and 
transport trades at vocational schools: 

]046-M ]Pol-o0 

2,-175,(K«i 3,392,000 1,736,0(KI 

Number of farm machine operators trained: 

19M IS'i’) 

513,000 578,000 

Number of workers and other employees trained in the 
mass trades at industrial enterprises and other institutions: 

1U4U 19.511 19:15 

1,950,000 2,626,000 2,593,000 

Number of workers and other employees in the mass 
trades at industrial enterprises and other institutions who 
have improved their skill: 

1940 1050 1955 

1,655,000 5,038,(XK) -1.978,000 

In addition, factory apprentice schools trained: 

1940 19,50 1065 

61,000 93,000 100,000 

These millions of skilled workers include a big percen¬ 
tage of women. 
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Ono of tlio most iinporlanl aspects of the problem of the 
equality of women is opportunity for promotion This is 
closely connectcfl with women’s opportunities for acquiring 
a speciality and for improving their skill. Competence en¬ 
ables woman to win authority and recognition. Special at¬ 
tention is devoted to the promotion of women in our country. 
Our trade-union and other public organizations frequently 
discuss the problem of promoting women to leading posi¬ 
tions. Women i)romoted to higher po.sts are rendered prac¬ 
tical help and support. 

You will meet many women in leading positions who have 
come all the way from a rank-and-file worker to a leader, 
frojn a worker to a shop superintendent or director of an 
enterprise. 

Here arc several actual examples: Maria Shaitanova 
began working in 1924 as a machine operator in the cake 
department of the Moscow Krasny Oktyabr Confectionery 
Factory. Somewhat later slie was wrapping sweets in the 
candy department. From 1931 to 1937 she worked as labo¬ 
ratory technician and junior chemist in the factory’s central 
laboratory. Then came years of study and work in organ¬ 
izing the technical training of the personnel in the. same 
factory. In 1951 Maria Shaitanova was promoted to the post 
of Director of the Moscow Babayev Confectionery Factory, 
a position she still holc.s. The results in the. work of this 
factory, which is one of tiic foreni ist enteiprises, are a tribute 
to the quality of her managemsent. 

The career of Anastasia Makarova, Director of the Mos¬ 
cow Bolshevik Confectionery Factory, is analogous. At first 
she was a rank-and-file worker, then she was engaged in 
some administrative capacity. In 1940 she was promoted 
to the position of shop superintendent and in 1947 to that 
of Director. 

From rank-and-file worker to manager of an enterpri.se 
through extensive practical work and study in higher edu¬ 
cational establishments is the career of many women, who 
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occupy responsible positions in industry. These include 
Maria Ivanova—Director of the Moscow Yava Tobacco Fac¬ 
tory, Antonina Smolnikova—Director of a Leningrad con¬ 
fectionery factory, Sophia Tsvetkova—Director of the Vichu- 
ga Textile Plant, Menzira Rzayeva—Director of the Volo¬ 
darsky Factory in Azierbaijan, and many others. 

In Turkmenia, where there were hardly any literate 
women under the tsarist regime, 30 women are now in 
charge of industrial enterprises. In the small Tajik Union 
Republic, which was formerly also a tsarist colony, there 
are 240 women engineers and technicians, 80 shop superin¬ 
tendents and 286 forewomen, whereas before the Revolution 
you would not have met even a single literate and skilled 
working woman. 

To give you a belter picture of how our women devel¬ 
oped and advanced, what difficulties they had to surmount 
in their way, I shall tell you about the peasant woman 
Pasha Angelina, the first Soviet woman to become a tractor 
driver. 

To become a tractor driver she had to overcome many 
difficulties because during the first years of Soviet rule the 
ignorant and backward elements in the countryside re¬ 
sisted any attempt made by a woman to rise above the prej¬ 
udices that had prevailed through the centuries. 

Pasha Angelina remembers the day she drove her tractor 
on to the field for the first time. It was a long-awaited day, 
a day .she had thoroughly prepared for. But she was stoned 
and the day ended for her on a hospital cot. Nevertheless, 
Pasha Angelina did not give in. She fought her way to the 
top and became a foremost worker, an innovator. The coun¬ 
try knows and loves her and the famous tractor team she 
is leading at the Staro-Beshevsk Machine and Tractor Sta¬ 
tion. The life of this woman, who has mastered technique 
and become a model for many other girls and women, is 
typical. Angelina says that herself. Several years ago she 
received a biographical questionnaire from Who’s Who 
(New York). Pasha Angelina answered through the press; 
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“The questionnaire was so detailed that it asked for the 
date of my wedding and ray mother’s maiden name. But this 
detailed questionnaire lacked the main question: how have 
I, an illiterate farm-hand, become a state worker, a Deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet? Without this question ‘how?’ it is im¬ 
possible to understand and appreciate the life of a Soviet 
person, and, consequently, my life. The main thing is not 
in my person, but in the fact that my rise is not an excep¬ 
tion. I have risen together with the entire people and that 
is the main thing.” 

The working career of our women, their study and ad¬ 
vancement in work have proceeded, as you .see, in battle to 
surmount difficulties, through struggle with prejudices and 
survivals of the past. It has not been ai. easy a career as it 
might have appeared at first sight. But the main tiling, as 
Pa.sha Angelina puts it, is that the advancement of women 
is not the exception, but the rule. Our women are advancing 
together with the entire Soviet people. 

In creating favourable conditions for the Soviet women 
to realize their right to work, the Soviet state has taken a 
number of measures to make housework easier for women. 

We have a wide network of moderately priced dining¬ 
rooms from which meals can be taken home. Each enter¬ 
prise, large institution and educational establishment has 
canteens and snack-bars and many workers and other em¬ 
ployees take their meals <here. 

The sale of ready-to-cook foods is practised on an ever- 
increasing scale. More and more people are ordering anfl 
having food delivered to their homes; this is a great time- 
saver in housekeeping. Production of refrigerators, washing- 
machines, electric floor-polishers, vacuum cleaners and vari¬ 
ous devices for peeling and preparing vegetables and fruit 
is increasing. The number of laundries and repair shops is 
constantly growing and freeing women from the laborious 
work of washing, ironing, and darning underwear and 
clothes. And last but not least our homes are improving. 
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llicrc .'ire more .'ind more lioiiscs with central heating and 

gas, hot and cold water, plumbing, baths, refii.sc chutes and 

lifts. 

We are very well aware that wc are still a long way from 
onr goal in this field, but we have .set ourselves the ta.sk 
of surmounting the existing difficulties in the very near 
future. 

Let us examine the workinff conditions of Soviet women 
in greater deiaif. 

It would be no exaggeration to say that next to the right 
to work, the most important problem for the women of many 
countries is the implementation of the principle of equal pay 
for ecpial work. 

We know the place this problem occuiiies in the activity 
of the Commission on the Status of Women, the U.N. Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council, and the International Labour 
Organization. Much attention is devoted to it by various 
international women’s associations, trade unions, and other 
organizations. It was discussed at the World Women’s Con¬ 
gress of 1953, at the Congress of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, at the International Conference of Working 
Women and at many other international and national con¬ 
ferences and congresses. 

That is why Convention No. 100 on equal pay for equal 
work, adopted by I.L.O., was met with approval. 

The Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets of the U.S.S.R., 
Byelorussia, and the Ukraine ratified this convention in 
1956, thereby reaffirming the principle which has been fol¬ 
lowed since the establishment of Soviet power. Soviet laws 
prescribe strict punishment for the least attempt to deviate 
from this rigid principle. 

Our experience refutes the fairly widespread theory that 
the payment of women’s labour on the same terms as that 
of men is a heavy burden on a country’s economy. 

In the Soviet Union, men and women workers are paid in 
accordance with the quantity and quality of what they pro¬ 
duce. All workers on piece work, men and women, of the 
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saiTif qualifications and carrying out the same work are 
paid at the same piece-rates. 

Here is an example. At the Mo.scow Motor Works, 5th cate¬ 
gory workers Alexandra Kuznetsova and Ivan Glushko 
operate one and the same grinding machine in ditTeront 
shifts and do similar types of jobs. The following gives an 
idea of their earnings: 

March, 11)66 April, mu 

Kuznetsova . 1,100 rubles 1,200 rubles 

(JIusbko. 1,100 „ 1,200 ,. 

If a woman is an executive .she likewise receives the same 
pay, which includes the salary and bonuses which are based 
on output and quality. Here are .some data from the Orj[)ni- 
kidze Machine-Tool Works, Moscow: 


Montlily p.iy tn I9&G, in- 
OluUJn^ lK)nus(-s (in riiMcB) 


Nam« j 

Position 

i 

Salary 

January 

February 

March 

1 

April 

T. P. Komarova*. Supt. of finishing- 1,300 
; shop j 

1,550 

j 1,514 

! 

1,634 

2,119 

V.A. Susliri . . 

1 Supt. of machine 

1 shop 

; 1,350; 1,650 

: 1 

! 1,850 

i 1 

■ 

1,350 

1,350 

IZ. I Trofimova* 

1 Laborator}' chief 

, ;,400| 1,400: 1,775 

1,400 

1,400 

V. V. Berdnikov 

1 

»» ft 

1 

1 1,400 

j 1,400: 1,752 

1,400 

1,400 


Equal pay with men is received by women teachers, doc¬ 
tors, office employees and women of other professions. 

Thus, Soviet women not only have a legal right to equal 
pay with men for equal work but also enjoy that right in 
practice. 

Having created real conditions for implementing the right 
of women to work, to learning a profession and to equal 

• Komarova and Trofimova are women.—Tr 
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pay for ocpial work, llio Soviet Govenimenl is doing evcry- 
ihing lo safeguard the labour of women and seeks to pro¬ 
tect tlieir health. 

Takitip; into account the pliysiolofjical peculiarities of 
women and the interests of maternity and child protection, 
Soviet labour lefjislation provides special guarantees for 
the protection of the labour of women. 

First let us acquaint ourselves with wbat is being don© 
to protect the labour of working people in general, men and 
women. 

At the very beginning of Soviet power, the decision of the 
Council of People’s Commissars of November 11, 1917, in¬ 
troduced an eight-hour working day for all working people. 

In 1956, by decision of the Soviet Government, the work¬ 
ing day for all working people was reduced by two hours 
on Saturdays and the eve of holidays without any cut in pay. 

Beginning with 1957, all factory, office and other workers 
with an eight-hour working day will gradually go over to 
a .seven-hour working day, and tho.se engaged in the key 
underground trades in the coal and ore mining industries 
to a si.\-hour day without any cut in pay. This measure will 
be completed by 1960. 

On July 1, 1956, juveniles of both sexes (from 16 lo 
18 years) returned to the six-hour working day, which was 
introduced during the first days of Soviet rule but was tem¬ 
porarily increased to eight hours because of the difficulties 
of the war years. 

All Soviet factories and offices annually grant their work¬ 
ers and employees a paid leave of from two weeks to tw'o 
months depending on the character of the work. 

Soviet labour protection legislation is an important theme 
in itself for a report and I therefore cannot dwell on this 
question in detail. 1 shall only note that our legislation is 
based on solicitude for people, for their health. Soviet laws 
establish sanitary-hygienic standards for working condi¬ 
tions (lighting, ventilation, space, temperature of air, 
clothes lockers, showers, drinking water, greenery, and so 
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forlli), safely rules (machine guards to prevent injuries, 
protective masks during work with hot metal, and so on), 
provide for the issue of working clothes, additional free spe¬ 
cial diets in harmful trades, etc. 

Control of the observance of labour protection laws by 
the heads and managements of ail enterprises, offices, etc., 
is carried out by the trade unions. Trade-union technical 
inspectors may make the head of any office, factory, plant 
or workshop administratively responsible for any violation 
of labour protection laws or safety regulations or take ac¬ 
tion against such executives through the courts. 

In the U.S.S.R. no enterprise may be put in operation 
without the sanction of the State Industrial Sanitary Inspec¬ 
tion and the trade unions’ technical inspectorate. 

The scope and importance of the work being done in the 
sphere of labour protection may be ganged from the fact 
that we have special labour protection research institutes 
in which thousands of highly trained scientists are working 
in close contact with industry. 

We have already noted that Soviet legislation has in¬ 
stituted special rules and guarantees for the protection of 
female labour. 

What, then, are these guarantees? 

The code of labour laws prohibits the employment of 
women on heavy or harmful work (Art. 129, C.I..L.), such as 
the .smelting and pouring of molten metal, rolling hot met¬ 
al, cleaning gas mains. Women may not be employed in a 
number of branches of the chemical, printing, and meat in¬ 
dustries, on a number of jobs in the railway, sea and local 
transport services as well as in the mining industry, con¬ 
struction and municipal economy. 

As a result of greater mechanization and automation of 
industry and better industrial safety and sanitation, women 
began to take jobs that were formerly closed to them, such 
as, for example, tractor and lorry driving. 

At the same time the Soviet Government passed special 
rules “On the Labour Conditions of Women Tractor and 
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Lorry Drivers,” which provided for a monthly medical ex¬ 
amination of these women and, depending on the results of 
this examination, their transfer to other jobs; special tractor 
starting devices and cushioned seats; paid leave during 
the menstrual period upon presentation of medical certifi¬ 
cates, and so forth. 

At enterprises employing large numbers of women work¬ 
ers, personal hygiene rooms containing separate cab¬ 
ins with running warm water and all the necessary 
women’s personal hygiene articles have been opened. 
Trained nurses are in attendance at these rooms. 

In our country particular care is devoted to the protection 
of the labour and health of mothers. 

The law prohibits the employment of nursing mothers in 
overtime or night work. This applies also to expecl'ant 
mothers beginning with the fourth month of pregnancy, and 
beginning with the fifth month, they cannot be sent on busi¬ 
ness trips unless they agree to go themselves. Nursing 
mothers are likewise exempt from trips. On the recommen¬ 
dation of a doctor, the management of a factory or office is 
obliged to transfer an expectant mother to lighter work 
without reducing her former average pay. 

To create favourable conditions for the normal develop¬ 
ment of babies and protect the health of mothers, working 
women are, in addition to their annual leaves, granted ma¬ 
ternity leaves. The duration of the latter is 56 days before 
and 56 days after the birth of the baby, i.e., 112 days or 
almost four months. In the event of an abnormal birth or 
the birth of more than one baby, the post-natal leave is long¬ 
er. It is important to stress that during this leave women 
receive full pay. Unlike the situation in certain countriies, 
in the Soviet Union a management may not refuse to grant 
such a leave or dismiss the worker at the end of the leave. 
The heads of factories and offices are charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility of timing the regular leave to the maternity leave 
if the woman so requests. 
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No manager has the right to refuse to hire an expectant 
t)r nursing mother or to cut her pay for these reasons. 

In order to give the working mother the opportunity of 
feeding her baby normally and on time, she is, in addition to 
the regular rest and lunch break, allowed a break of at least 
half an hour not less often than every three and a half hours 
of work. These breaks are paid for according to average 
earnings. 

An approximately similar .system of female labour pro¬ 
tection is in force in the collective farms as well. 

In the U.S.S.R. women have the same social insurance 
rights as men. Like the men, they receive grants out of the 
state social insurance funds in case of temporary disable¬ 
ment. (Pensions on account of old age and disability arc paid 
out of .social insurance funds and from the stale budget. 
There is a special report on that.) 

A distinguishing feature of our social insurance is that 
the workers do not bear the expense. The state social in¬ 
surance fund is formed by contributions paid by factories 
and offices themselves. If you glance at the estimates of any 
factory or office, you will see a special item headed “Deduc¬ 
tions for the Social Insurance Fund.” 

This slate social insurance fund is administered by the 
trade unions. Local trade-union bodies determine the amount 
of temporary disablement grants against medical certif¬ 
icates. 

Maternity grants, which I have mentioned, are likewise 
paid out of the state social insurance fund, but their size is 
equal to the full average earnings of the women receiving 
maternity leave, i.e., 100 per cent. Besides, allowances for 
care and feeding of the child are paid from the state social 
insurance fund. 

The working woman is released from work in the event of 
her child falling ill and is paid an allowance from the social 
insurance fund. 

The Soviet woman has the right to rest on equal terms 
with men. 
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Tile workiriji people of our country, whether tliey are men 
or women, annually receive a paid leave of from two weeks 
to two months clopendinfj on the kind of work. 

In order to give the working people the opportunity of tak¬ 
ing a good rest during their leaves, there are holiday homes, 
sanaioritims and resorts in the loveliest and climatically 
healthrul places of our country. These are accessible to all 
factory, office and other workers, their families, and stu¬ 
dents. They will be dealt with in detail in another report. 
I should only like to note that about five million men and 
women go to these holiday homes and resorts annually. The 
plan of our Seminar provides for a trip to Sochi, one of our 
southern rc.sorts where you will .see for yourselves how So¬ 
viet people spend their holidays. 

In organizing the holidays of the working people, the So¬ 
viet Government and the trade unions devote particular at¬ 
tention to mothers. We have holiday homes that cater spe¬ 
cially for mothers with children. The children are looked after 
by niir.ses. Meanwhile, mothers can have a good rest and be 
with their children at the same time. 

It should be noted that .some of the factory, office and 
other workers spending their leaves at sanatoriums or holi¬ 
day homes pay nothing for their accommodation, w'hile 
others pay only 30 per cent of the co.st. The remaining 70 per 
cent is borne by the trade unions which get the money from 
the state social insurance fund. 

In summing up, it must be remarked that the economic 
position of the working people of our country is determined 
not only by their earnings but also by state expenditure for 
social and cultural undertakings. If it is taken into con¬ 
sideration that factory, office and other workers receive so¬ 
cial insurance grants, free pas.ses or passes at reduced rates 
to sanatoriums and holiday homes, similar passes to chil¬ 
dren’s establishments, annual paid leaves, free medical 
attention, free tuition for their children at secondary schools 
and institutions of higher learning, and if we take into 
account allowances for mothers of many children and for 
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unmarried mothers, stipends for students at universities, in¬ 
stitutes and technical colleges, free vocational training and 
refresher courses, it will he found that they are receiving 
additions to their earnings which amount to nearly a third 
of their pay. 

My report would be incomplete if I omitted mentioning 
the attitude of Soviet women to labour. 

Here is what Maria Ataterikova, a worker at the Rabochi 
Weaving and Spinning Mill, Leningrad, has to say on the 
stdiject: “Some women abroad think it strange that most 
Soviet women are working in all fields—industry, agricul¬ 
ture and cultural work. Actually, there is nothing strange 
in that. Soviet women work because by their labour they 
actively help to build a new society and raise the material 
and cultural standards of their people. I cannot imagine 
myself shut off even for a short period from the common 
work which is uniting our whole people into one family. 
There is no such hour in my life when I do not feel the pulse 
of my people, who are building a new society.” 

Or take Shamama Gasanova, head of the May Day Col¬ 
lective Farm, Azerbaijan. She has three children. Her hus¬ 
band drives a lorry and .she manages a huge farm. The peo¬ 
ple respect her and she has been given the Hero of Socialist 
Labour award twice. She is a Deputy to the Supreme Soviet. 
When asked if she wanted to be a hoii.sewife again and to 
have no interests other th.in her children and husband, she 
replied: “My children have all the care they need at the 
nursery school and at home they have their granny. Can 
anyone fenced off from the world by four walls be called 
happy? No, and while I have the strength I want to be with 
the people and to work for the people. I know what fruits 
my labour will bear and my children will be proud of their 
mother.” 

Take the case of Marina Soboleva, the wife of the direc¬ 
tor of a factory and the mother of three children. She was a 
technician, but when her children came she wanted to de¬ 
vote more time to their upbringing and left her job. When 



her children grew up, Marina went back to work. She could 
sew, embroider and knit and was on the school committee. 
But all that did not satisfy her. She wanted to have a job 
that would draw her closer to public activity, give her the 
opportunity to develop herself and to live a full life. 

The aspirations and thoughts of these women are char¬ 
acteristic of the majority of Soviet women. 

Our women arc working or seeking to work not only be¬ 
cause their earnings add to the family budget or be¬ 
cause it makes them economically independent. One of the 
reasons is that they want to share the common interests of 
the people and to contribute their share to that great and 
tndy majestic work of construction that the Soviet people 
are engaged in for the sake of a brighter life and their chil¬ 
dren’s liappiness. 

It can be safely said that labour is becoming a require¬ 
ment of Soviet people, of Soviet women. 

Labour is honoured in our country. Anybody, be it a man 
f)r a woman, who is a good worker, enjoys public respect. 
The Soviet Government has instituted the following decora¬ 
tions to be awarded to men and women for exemplary work; 
Medal for Valorous Labour, the Order of the Red Banner of 
Labour and lastly, the highest award—the Order of Lenin 
and the title of Hero of Socialist Labour. 

Thus the Soviet Government accords recognition to the 
distinguished labour of both men and women. 

* ♦ 

In my report I naturally could not dwell at sufficient 
length on all questions connected with the equality of 
women in the economic field or the economic position of 
women. However, I believe that personal contacts with our 
women at factories, offices, and collective farms and first¬ 
hand knowledge of their labour conditions will give partici¬ 
pants in this Seminar a better idea of our country. 

Another point I should like to stress is that in our country 
the big and complicated problem of improving the economic 
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position of women and their conditions of labour is not con¬ 
sidered as solved. 

We frankly admit that we have our difficulties and short¬ 
comings. For example, we still have cases when a manager 
violates labour legislation in respect fo the protection of 
female labour, while the trade unions do not always take 
timely measures again.st such a manager. There are cases 
when the management of an enterprise docs not ensure the 
building of children’s and service c.stablishments in time. 
.After the severe destruction wrought by the war, in spite of 
the fast rate of construction, there is .still a fairly acute hous¬ 
ing problem. We have not yet attained the standard of liv¬ 
ing we should like to have. 

We sharply and frankly criticize our shortcomings at 
meetings, conferences, congres.ses and in the press. We ac¬ 
cept all just criticism, as that helps us to take effective meas¬ 
ures to eliminate shortcomings. 

But our difficulties arc difficulties of growth and not of 
decline. Most of the difficulties arise in consequence of our 
country’s extreme backwardness in the pa.st and of the 
losses that our national economy sustained as a result of 
two world wars, foreign intervention and Civil War. 

In their development, the Soviet people are forging ahead 
along unblazed trails and, naturally, quite a few difficulties 
arise on that uninvestigated road. It could not be otherwi.se, 
for we are building a .new sociofy which has no precedent 
in the annals of mankind, a society of which many progres¬ 
sives could only dream. 

Today, our people are working on the tremendous tasks 
set by the Sixth Five-Year Plan of National Economic De¬ 
velopment (1956-60). 

In 1960 industrial production in our country is scheduled 
to reach a level 65 per cent above 1955, and output is to be 
5.3 times greater than in 1940. The plan envisages the 
further mechanization and automation of industry at a rapi<l 
rate. Automation reduces the expenditure of physical labour 
to a minimum and thus creates the most favourable condi- 
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Udiis for still broader cniployinenl of women. The level of 
social prodiiclioii that has been attained enables the Soviet 
stale to advance at a rapid pace not only the production of 
the moans of production but also the production of con¬ 
sumer cfoods, wliich will increase by 60 per cent in the 
course of the current five-year plan. For instance, the out- 
|)iit of footwear, clothes and underwear will increase by 
more than one and a half times, and the assortment will be 
increased and quality improved. Much more linen and the 
liif,diest pfrades of woollen fabrics will be produced. 

In 1960 the total intake of grain will reach 11,000 mil¬ 
lion poods and the output of meat and milk will be more 
than doubled as compared with 1955. 

The country’s national income will increase by 60 per 
cent. That will allow raising the real earnings of factory, 
office and other workers by an average of 30 per cent, while 
the incomes of the collective farmers in cash and in kind 
will grow by at least 40 per cent. 

In its effort to improve the housing situation as speedily 
as possible, the Soviet Government intends to build twice 
as much floor-space during the Si.xth Five-Year Plan as dur¬ 
ing the preceding five-year period. On state funds alone 
some 205 million square metres of floor-space will be built 
in cities, industrial .settlements and rural localities. The 
buildings going up will have maximum conveniences. Be¬ 
sides, the Govs-rimient does everything to encourage and help 
people to build private homes on their personal savings and 
on .state credits. 

There will be a sharp increase in the output of comfortable 
and inexpensive furniture and its quality will be improved. 

Pursuing the line of rendering over-all assistance to 
working mothers and of creating conditions which would 
help women to combine their work with their duties as 
mothers and housewives, the Sixth Five-Year Plan en¬ 
visages the building of 2.4 times more children’s establish¬ 
ments than were built during the preceding five-year plan. 
There will be 44 per cent more accommodation at crfeches 
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) cind 45 per cent more at nursery schools. Every year will 
see an increase in the number of boardinff schools and ex¬ 
tended-day fjroups at schools. 

The network of service establishments, laundries, dress¬ 
making establishments, clothes and footwear repair shops 
is growing. There will be a substantial increa.se in the out¬ 
put of maciiines and articles that lighten housework—house¬ 
hold electric appliances, washing and sewing machines, im¬ 
proved kitchen utensils. 

The number of jmblic dining-rooms, cafes and snack-bars 
selling inexpensive dishes will be considerably increased. 
More ready-to-cook food of all kinds will be put on sale. All 
this will save the labour of w'omen in housework. 

The. pension scheme has been radically improved. More 
and more schools, clubs, theatres, libraries, maternity homes, 
hospitals, and homes for the aged are being opened. 

All these measures will facilitate the further improvement 
of living standards and of the working and living conditions 
of women and will provide them with still greater opportuni¬ 
ties of participating in industrial, cultural and social and 
political activity. 

Soviet women are confident that the far-reaching Sixth 
Five-Year Plan will be fulfilled and that the Soviet people 
will thereby take another big stride along the path of hap¬ 
piness and prosperity. 



RKIMJKS GIVEiN BY POPOVA TO QUESTIONS 
ON HER REPORT 

/. Qucsiion by Mme. Anne Odegaard (Opim Door Intor- 
iialional, Norway). 

Soviet labour legislation provides special guarantees for 
the protection of the labour of women, prohibiting their em¬ 
ployment on heavy work. Such special legislation and guar¬ 
antees may be do'lrimciital to the woman worker, because 
they lower her status as a worker and sometimes segregate 
her at the bottom of the wage market. They limit her in the 
choice of employment and in reality protect man by creat¬ 
ing a monopoly for him in certain fields. 

Special regulations and laws for women are in contradic¬ 
tion to the United Nations Charter and to the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. They are in contradiction to 
the striving of women all over the world in their struggle 
for equality. If laws give women certain advantages, then 
men, in their turn, have the moral right to demand special 
advantages. 

I heard that it is your aim to have your women work only 
where no great physical effort is required. I want to warn 
you not to do that. It is not the right approach to the prob¬ 
lem. A woman must be free to work and decide for herself 
what work she will do. Otherwise she is converted into a 
slave or an underdeveloped person. 

You have a lower pension age for women. That is a dis¬ 
crimination against women. Such privileges put her in a 
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class apart and stamp her as an inferior person. It makes 
lior less valuable to the employer. 

In Sweden, for instance, the difference in pension age is 
being used as a most effective argument against the estab¬ 
lishment of equal pay. In countries where the employer 
bears the cost of pensions, a lower pension age for women 
workers makes employers prefer to hire men. That, in its 
turn, prevents women from finding employment. A lower 
pension age may be used as an excuse by the employer to 
gel rid of a woman employee at the very time when she is 
already skilled in her job and is receiving a higher wage. 
It may also be a temptation for the employer to replace 
older women workers by younger women workers.... 

Every pension may be presumed to be considerably lower 
than the salary earned by the employee. Statistics show 
that these laws operate against women, against their in¬ 
terests, because they lead employers tf) take action that is 
directed against women. Therefore, the pension age should 
be determined by the kind of work. ‘ 

I hold that special laws for women are contrary to the 
principles stated in the United Nations Charter and in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which declare 
that there should be no discrimination on the basis of sex. 

Reply: In order to explain all these questions we have to 
bear the following in mind: 

1. Here, in the Soviet Union, where public ownership of 
the means of production is the basis of the relations of pro¬ 
duction, our attitude and practice in resolving human 
destinies in the provision of work is quite different from the 
procedure in many countries where power is in the hands 
of the capitalists. 

There are no private enterprises and employers in the 
Soviet Union. The implements and means of production be¬ 
long to the people. Our factories, plants and mines are not 
managed by private employers, factory owners or manufac¬ 
turers, but by representatives of the state. For that reason, 
no factory director or mine superintendent can act arbitrar- 
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ily or tio wltal he likes without regard for tlie icxisting So¬ 
viet orders. His sacred duty is strictly to observe Soviet 
laws that have been adopted and approved by the people. 
If the manager of any enterprise violates tliese laws he is 
criticized cither by higher administrative bodies, the trade- 
union or other public organization, or by the Press. He is 
c(»rrected and bound to conduct himself within the frame¬ 
work of the laws. Managers who persist in violating them 
are relieved of their jobs. 

'I’lio second e.\tremely important circumstance is that wc 
have no imemployment. Moreover, even if our population 
increases at a still faster rate, we shall be able to engage 
an additional few score million people in our national econ¬ 
omy because we neither have nor can have grounds for 
comi)elition in obtaining work. 

In posing her question, our esteemed Mine. Odegaard 
naturally proceeds from the conditions existing in countries 
where the implements and means of production are in the 
hands of private employers, who utilizie their right ;as owm- 
ers, and decide questions of hire and dismissal exclusively 
in the interests of personal profit, without taking any ac¬ 
count of the interests of the working people. Therefore. 
Mme. Odegaard correctly emphasizes that in these condi¬ 
tions older people may be laid off so that younger women 
may be hired and that expectant and nursing mothers may 
be refused jobs. In Soviet conditions that can never take 
place. 

One of the great achievements of the October Socialist 
Revolution is that it introduced laws and practices that made 
the drawing in of women into social production, the light¬ 
ening of their labour, the improvement of their life and the 
provision of all kinds of privileges and advantages to them 
a major state concern. Bearing in mind that in most cases 
women are physically weaker than men, and taking into 
account the features of their physiology, their functions of 
motherhood, we deem it absolutely right that a lower pen¬ 
sion age has been established for them. All women in the 
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Soviet Union witlioiit exception arc deeply grateful to their 
Government for this approach to the important problem of 
social security. 

2. If a man and a woman w'ith the same qualifications 
apply for the same job, in who.se favour is the issue ile- 
cided? The same concerns promotion. To w'hom is preference 
given in this ca.se? 

In the Soviet Union women arc not di.scriminaled again.st. 
They enjoy equal rights with men both in political and eco¬ 
nomic life. The question of who should he taken on to fill a 
vacancy, when the candidates are a man and a woman with 
the same qualifications, is decided on the spot, depending 
primarily on who applied for the job first or depending on 
who is preferable for the given work. As an illustration, en¬ 
terprises of the textile, light and food indu.stries, as well as 
offices and administration bodies, willingly hire women, 
who, because of quite natural features, themselves strive to 
gel a job which entails less physical effort. 

In practice, problems such as the.se never arise, because 
our national economy develops in accordance with the law\s 
of enlarged production and, as I have already said, we have 
no unemployment. Therefore, we neither have nor can have 
competition or any kind of rush for jobs. 

The question of promotion is decided on the basis of ef¬ 
ficiency only, the possibility of making better use of one 
person or another irrespective of sox. We have countless 
ca.ses of women standing at the head of the most diverse 
sectors of work and even whole branches of industry, cul¬ 
ture, science and public health. 

3. Do girls have broad access to technical education? 

Girls and women have full access both to secondary and 
higher technical education without any restrictions. Suffice 
it to say that 52 per cent of the 285,600 students (corre¬ 
spondence students bring that number up to 461,400) en¬ 
rolled in institutions of higher learning in the 1955-56 scho¬ 
lastic year alone are girls and women. As regards vocational 
schools and other secondary specialized educational es- 



tablishments, 55 per cent of the 600,000 pupils enrolled in 
them are {{iris. These figures convincingly show how exten¬ 
sive are the opportunities that women have of receiving a 
secondary and a higher technical education. Of the total 
student body of 3,828,000 in vocational schools and other 
secondary specialized educational establisliments as well as 
in universities and colleges (including correspondence de¬ 
partments) about half are women and girls. 

4. Are women allowed a partial, incomplete working day? 

Soviet legislation gives the management of enterprises 

and offices the right to grant w'omen (and men) a shorter 
working day or week if that is allowed by the working con¬ 
ditions. 

In practice, a shorter working day is most frequently al¬ 
lowed in the public catering system, among ticket-collectors 
in cinemas and in some other professions. 

5. Would it not be better to increase the wage of the mar¬ 
ried man and thus free the woman from having to work? 

In the Soviet Union, women work not only because their 
earnings augment the family budget, although, naturally, 
that factor is very important. As active and equal members 
of society, they are building a new life .shoulder to shoulder 
with men, and share in the production of material values 
that help to raise the living standard of the w'holc people. 

In the U.S.S.R., labour has stopped being only a means 
of making a living; it is becoming a necessity that neither 
men nor women can do without. For many advanced peo¬ 
ple in our country, labour has even become a need to apply 
their knowledge and experience in the chosen field. 

Insofar as in Soviet society every person can receive an 
education and professional knowledge, women make wide 
use of these opportunities and successfully work in all sec¬ 
tors of the national economy except those which might 
bring them harm as mothers. Full economic equality creates 
the conditions in which the woman receives material inde¬ 
pendence, an equal position both in society and in the family, 
and the tremendous moral satisfaction from the conscious- 
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ness that her destiny is indisputably in lier own liands and 
that she is an active and equal builder of a new life. 

Soviet working women have no intention whatsoever of 
giving lip work and immersing themselves solely in family 
affairs. If they fiad that would have amounted to a long 
step back from the far-reaching democratic achievemenl.s 
scored by the women of the Soviet Union in the past 
40 years. 

6. Are mothers the only people who are responsible for 
the upbringing of children in yonr country? 

The notion that in our country only the mother bears the 
responsibility for the upbringing of chiidren and that the 
entire burden of looking after tliem rests on her is deeply 
erroneous. This notion has nothing in common with 
reality. By law, the father bears as much responsibility for 
the upbringing of children as does the mother. But you and 
I are women, and each of us realizes that nobody can re¬ 
place the mother and for that reason it is quite natural that 
most of the cares connected w'itb the upbringing of children 
lie on her shoulders. It cannot be otherwise, especially if it 
concerns children of pre-school age. In that case it is dif¬ 
ficult for the father to substitute for the mother and there is 
no need for making unnecessary demands of him. We, 
women, are proud that we are adequately fulfilling our 
honourable duties as mothers. When the children grow up 
and begin to go to school, the father begins to take a larger 
share of the responsibility for bringing them up. In our 
country there are no exceptions in this: both the mother and 
the father have equal rights in the upbringing of their 
children. 

Insofar as motherhood brings with it many cares, we fully 
realize that in order to secure genuine equality for women 
they must be given special additional conditions in which 
they would really feel that their lot is easier and would be 
able to participate in social production and cultural life. For 
this purpose, in particular, in the Soviet Union we have a 
network of creches and nursery schools (we do not think 
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we have a sufficient number of them and are taking steps 
to enlarge the network); public dining-rooms that deliver 
lunches, ready-to-cook food and foodstuffs; a network 
of public laundries and factories producing articles that 
lighten the work of women; long pre-natal and post-natal 
leaves; the opportunity to get extra leave, and so forth. 
Thus are additional conditions created and the solicitude 
for the work and life of women carried into effect. 

7. Does not the upbringing of children in children’s es¬ 
tablishments lead to their estrangement from their pa¬ 
rents? 

The entire Soviet system of public education of the rising 
generation is built up on the principle of close contact be¬ 
tween the children’s establishments and the surrounding life 
and, first and foremost, the family. Everything is done to 
get parents to help organize the life and activity of chil¬ 
dren in schools, nursery schools, boarding schools, extra¬ 
class establishments and so on that are being set up by the 
state. That is one of the greatest requirements of the Soviet 
system of public education and pedagogical science. 

It mu.st be pointed out that today a large number of chil¬ 
dren go to day nursery schools. Children stay in these 
schools for as long as their mothers are busy at work or at 
study. The length of the working day of mothers is such 
that in most cases children spend sufficient time with the 
family. 

However, there are women who are employed at enter¬ 
prises where the work is done in shifts: morning, evening 
and night shifts (communications, hospitals, bakeries, mu¬ 
nicipal transport, etc.). Women who are employed on long¬ 
distance trains, the civil airways, the river transport and 
so forth, are compelled to be away from home for longer 
periods. 

In order to meet the needs of these mothers in the best 
possible way and to create normal conditions for the up¬ 
bringing of their children, we have boarding groups and 
boarding nursery schools. The children live there and go 
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home for the week-ends anl holidays. Now that the work¬ 
ing day on Saturdays and on the eve of holidays has been 
shortened by two hours, children spend considerably more 
time with their families on these days. In addition, the nurs¬ 
ery school managements welcome visits by parents. At any 
time that is convenient to them and the nur.sery school, 
parents come to see their children. 

Besides these .schools, we have countryside boarding 
schools and sanatoriuins for both healthy children and for 
children with weak health. The children do not lose touch 
with their parents. They go home on Saturdays and come 
back on Mondays. Where that cannot be done, the parents 
go and see their children themselves. When parents go on 
their annual leaves, they usually take their children with 
them. In children’s sanatoriums and during the summer, 
when the children arc taken to the countryside, they meet 
their parents regularly. 

Enrolment in a boarding school likewise does not mean 
tearing children away from the family. First of all, they are 
accepted in a boarding school only at the request of their 
parents. Women engaged in production or in public life 
regard boarding schools as establishments that are called 
upon to help them bring their children up as cultured, edu¬ 
cated and healthy people. 

As I have pointed out, enrolment in a boarding school 
does not by any means lead to estrangement from the 
family. First, parents may visit their children, for which pur¬ 
pose there are special guest-rooms. Second, children go 
home for week-ends and holidays and also for the duration 
of vacations. Third, in line with the assistance rendered 
to boarding schools by the public, parents help them in their 
work, do spells of duty, help the teachers, organize holidays 
and so forth. All the educational work in nursery and board¬ 
ing schools is conducted with an eye to bring out. sustain, 
and develop the children’s love for their parents. The chil¬ 
dren make presents for their near ones and invite them to 
their parties. 
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Public pro-school and school education in the Soviet 
Union is realized in close unity with parents and is based 
on genuine respect for the family and on the strengthening 
of the authority of the child’s near ones. 

8. D<jes not large-scale mechanization and automation 
worry you? Will il not lead to unemployment? 

Insofar as our economy is foumled on public ownership, 
and all branches of the national economy are developing in 
accordance with a plan based on actual raw material, fuel 
and power resources, on a calculation of all the productive 
forces in the country, there can l)e no danger of unemploy¬ 
ment. Moreover, we arc doing everything in our power 
to introduce automation, mechanization and telemecha¬ 
nics, land all the achievements of science and engineer¬ 
ing, into all fields ol prtxliiction and economy in order to 
lighten the labour of the workers and tf) free as many in¬ 
dustrial, office and other workers as possible for other 
.sectors of production, where Uiere is a shortage of per¬ 
sonnel. 

Through large-scale niechanizaiion and automation we 
aim and shall continue to aim at providing workers with 
safer and better labour conditions. 

Ateclianization and automation do not provoke fear among 
our people for another reason; they are a means of further 
reducing the working day. We have already started prepa¬ 
rations to shorten the working day to .seven and six hours. 
Already now a number of enterprises and pits have gone over 
to the seven- and six-hour working day. Within the next few 
years, the shorter working day will be universal in this 
country and after that, as the national economy and labour 
productivity will grow, the working day will be .shortened 
still further without any reduction in wages and salaries 
at a time when living standards will undoubtedly be 
higher. 

In our country, every year witnesses both an increase in 
the number of indu.strial, office and other workers and a 
growth of the wages and salaries fund. 
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9. On what principle are industrial, office and other work¬ 
ers fjiven leaves in the Soviet Union? 

Industrial, office and other workers receive an annual 
leave of a fortnifjht or a month depending on the kind of 
work they do. A month’s leave is given to workers engaged 
in heavier or harmful work, to doctors, workers in the tim¬ 
ber industry and so on, and all juveniles under 18. 

Two months’ leave is granted to teachers of schools, voca¬ 
tional schools, C(dleges and universities, workers employed 
underground, the medical personnel of i.solation hospitals 
and hospitals for mental di.seases, workers and employees 
in the Far North, and others. 

To make the picture complete, 1 shall add that at the dis¬ 
posal of industrial, office and oilier workers there are 
1,083 sanatoriiiins with accommodation for 178,000 people. 
In addition there arc 939 holiday homes (apart from one- 
day holiday homes) with accommodation for 160,000 people. 

Tens of millions of working people spend their leaves in 
the Crimea and the Caucasus, on the shores of the Sea of 
Azov, the Black. Caspian and Baltic .seas, and in the numer¬ 
ous pictures(pic spots throughout the country. 

10. Are Soviet trade unions empowered to impose .sanc¬ 
tions on the management of enterprises or establishmenls 
for violating labour legislation whether with regard to 
women or to working people in general? 

Yes, they are. According to Article 133 of the Criminal 
Code, any business executive may be made answerable, 
taken to court if necessary, for violating the collective agree¬ 
ment or labour legislation. Our trade unions have extensive 
rights. 

The purpose of trade unions in our country was defined 
by Lenin, who called them a school of admini.stration, a 
school of management, a school of communism. 

At a recent sitting of the U.S.S.R. Central Council of 
Trade Unions, we examined violations of labour legislation 
at two factories. The. directors of these factories were rc* 
lieved of their posts by the Ministry concerned. 
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11. Arc profils the result of overlulfilment by all workers 
of their work quotas or does the general income of enter¬ 
prises depend on other reasons? 

The income or profits of an enterprise depend not only on 
the fulfilment or overfulfilment of the work quotas by the 
workers (although that is the main reason) but also on a 
precise and proper organization of the production process 
as a whole. 

Overfulfilment of the work quotas testifies to the higher 
productivity of the labour of workers, which leads to greater 
profits for the enterprise and to a growth of wages and 
salaries, because in our sociali.sl conditions growth of labour 
productivity multiplies public wealth and gives rise to 
greater prosperity among the working people. 

At Soviet enterprises, the absolute majority of workers 
fulfil or overfulfil their work quotas. This is fostered by sys¬ 
tematic betterment of the organization and conditions of 
labour, improvement of the technological process, and the 
introduction of new machinery. In cases where the work 
quotas are not fulfilled the management and the trade-union 
body at the enterprise help the workers to raise their quali¬ 
fication, sec that they get the proper training, and take steps 
to improve the organization and the servicing of the work¬ 
benches. 

12. Don’t you think that the large-scale construction of 
private houses encouraged by your Government might result 
in the restoration of capitalist orders? 

No, because these houses cannot be used for gain. They 
are the personal property of the consumer, which is some¬ 
thing we have never renounced. Every citizen may own the 
articles he uses, may build a house, have a summer cottage 
and other articles of comfort and household use. In our 
country, such ownership cannot be an instrument of profit, 
an instrument of exploitation. 

13. How are wages set for workers who cannot be put 

on a piece-rate?. .. ... -. . 
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The main principles of payment for labour are established 
by the Government on the recommendation of the Ministries. 
Furthermore, the Government sets the lowest wage that 
enterprises and establishments may pay for labour. The 
wage-rates in the different branches of indiustry are set by 
the Ministries concerned with the approval of the Central 
Executive Committee of Trade Unions. 

Higher rates are set for workers engaged in hot shops, 
heavy or harmful work, and so forth. 

Workers who cannot be put on a piece-rate because their 
labour does not allow in.stituting a quota and cannot be 
calculated (for example, electricians, repair fitters, technical 
control department inspectors, and others) are paid a fixed 
wage. In addition, these workers receive bonuses for quali¬ 
tative indices in their work such as for economizing on ma¬ 
terial, fuel or electric power, for reducing the number of 
rejects and idle hours, etc. 

14. Is it true that farmers are not members of a trade 
union and that the conditions of their labour are determined 
by resolutions of the collective farm or cooperative? 

Members of a collective farm or a producers’ cooperative 
do not belong to a trade union and their labour conditions 
are determined by the rules of the collective farm or co¬ 
operative concerned, by the resolutions of the board of direc¬ 
tors of these enterprises and b;.' the decisions of the general 
meetings of members of the collective farm or producers’ 
cooperative. 

Workers of state farms and machine and tractor stations 
are members of a trade union as are the workers and em¬ 
ployees in other branches of the national economy. 

15. Does every factory pay a part of its profits to the 
state? 

.. In the U.S.S.R., factories and plants are the property of 
the state and therefore their relations with the state are 
fundamentally different from what is usual. in capitali.st 
society. 



Every enterprise h;is its fixed and working capital allotted 
to it by tlie (iovernriient. It uses this capital for its economic 
activity. It is natural that as a result of its productive ac¬ 
tivity an enterprise receives a profit, or, in other words, a 
net profit. This profit is the excess of the receipts over the 
sale of the products and the cost of these products. The size 
of file profits of an enterpri.se depends on llie cpiantity of the 
output and the extent b) whicli costs are reduced. The lower 
the costs and the more products the enterpri.se puts out, 
tlie higlier its profits will be. 

Ivvery enterprise contributes a deduction from its profits 
to the State Budget, while many enterprises. dei.)cnding 
on the character of their output, pay a .so-called turnover 
lax. 

The fact is that in the Soviet Union prices for the products 
of the heavy industry are such that they cover only the ex¬ 
penses of the enlerpri.se concerned and yield a small, 
4-,') per cent, profit. Thus, machines, fuel, electric power and 
raw materials are received by enterpri.ses of the light in¬ 
dustry at prices that are below the actual cost. For that 
reason, in the light indu.stry costs are low while profits are 
relatively high since they also include the profits that were 
not received for the products of the heavy industry. It is this 
profit, which is actually due not to the light but to the heavy’ 
industry, that the state deducts from the profits of enter¬ 
prises of the light industry in the shape of a tax on the 
turnover. 

The entire profit (net profit) received from state enter¬ 
prises is the property of the people and is used by the state 
either for extending production, improving cultural services 
and the living conditions of the working people, or for gen¬ 
eral state requirements. 

In the event of an enterprise lacking funds, the state re¬ 
turns part of the deductions from its profit in the shape of 
special appropriations; for enlarging the working capital, 
for capital construction, for the purchase of new machinery, 
for tho training of personnel. 
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A representative of Sudan talks with Ukrainian collective 
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The remainder of the profits, after the contribution to the 
State Budget has been deducted, stays at the disposal of 
the enterprise concerned. Part of it is used to extend pro¬ 
duction, the rest goes into the so-called fund of the enter- 
pri.se. 

The money from this fund is used for the upkeep of chil¬ 
dren’s establishments, for equipping holiday homes and 
sanatoriums, for bonuses to the workers, engineering and 
technical personnel and employees, for grants to people in 
need, and so forth. About half of the money from this fund 
is used for housing construction and for any repairs needed 
in the dwelling-houses owned by the enterprise. 

!6. Three-quarters of the national income is used for the 
social needs of the population. From where docs the state 
get the money for industry and defence? 

Our national income is that part of the social product 
created by the workers in the socialist national economy 
which is left over after the means of production consumed 
for the given period are made up. 

In the Soviet Union, where private ownership of the 
means of production does not exist, the entire national in¬ 
come is the property of the working people. The purpose of 
its distribution is to achieve a steady rise in the welfare of 
the whole Soviet people. 

The socialist state concentrates a part of the national in¬ 
come by means of the State Budget. Tremendous sums of 
money are earmarked for social and cultural measures, pen¬ 
sions, grants, for the salaries of public education and public 
health workers, as well as for the expenses of the social and 
cultural establishments themselves (heating, lighting, med¬ 
icines and so forth). In addition, certain sums are appro¬ 
priated to pay the working people engaged in the adminis¬ 
trative apparatus and in the country’s defence. 

The money spent on the personal requirements of all the 
working people engaged in industry, cultural and service 
establishments, administration and defence, as well as on 
the upkeep of enterprises that serve the working people, 
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amounts to approximately three-quarters of the national 
income. 

About a quarter of the national income in the shape of 
part of the profits of state and cooperative enterprises, de¬ 
ductions into the indivisible funds of collective farms, and 
means from the State Budget used for financing the national 
economy, remains at the disposal of the Government, co¬ 
operative enterprises and collective farms. This part of the 
national income is used for the promotion of socialist pro¬ 
duction through the accumulation of the fixed and working 
capital of industry, agriculture, transport and other branches 
of material production, for increasing the funds earmarked 
for cultural and everyday needs, for the maintenance of en¬ 
terprises, administration and defence and for other general 
state and public needs. 

In the U.S.S.R., the national income is growing steadily: 
in 1955, it was 17 times greater than in 1913 and 68 per 
cent greater than in 1950. In 1960, the national income will 
be 60 per cent above the 1955 level. 

In 1955, the real wages and salaries of industrial, office 
and other workers have increased by 39 per cent over the 
level in 1950, while the incomes of the peasants in cash and 
kind have increased by 50 per cent in the same period. In 
the course of the five years between 1955 and 1960, real 
wages and salaries will grow by another 30 per cent while 
the peasants’ incomes in ca.sh and kind from social and in¬ 
dividual economy will grow by 40 per cent (in terms of one 
worker). 



VISIT TO THE KRASNY OKTYABR 
CONFECTIONERY FACITORY, MOSCOW 

Spptemher 19, 19.‘i6 

Anna Grinenko (Director of the Krasny Oktyabr Confec¬ 
tionery Factory); 

We liiive neariy 3.000 workers of whom 85 per cent arc 
w'omen. Oiir confectionery produces chocolate, sweetmeats, 
and all the other sweet thini^s that both children and adults 
love. 

We work in two shifts and have a daily output of about 
180 tons of cotifectionery, or an annual output of 50,000 tons. 
All our products are machine-made. We have machines for 
making sweets, finishing and wrapping them. That lightens 
the physical labour of our workers. 

Macliines help us to increase our output, the more so that 
by the completion of the five-year plan, our factory has to 
raise its output to 60,000 tons annually. It must be borne 
in mind that we are preparing to go over to a seven-hour 
working day. In other words, we shall be working less even 
though our output wilt be higher. For that reason our women 
in the designing and technological departments, and in the 
chemical laboratory, are already seeking ways that will 
allow spending less physical effort and stepping up output 
at the same time. 

Many of our women have children. The children go to 
nur.sery schools run by our factory. 

We regret that our guests did not come in the summer 
(we hope they will do that on another occasion) for we 
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Maria Van Lanscho) (the Netherlands) got along without 
an interpreter at the Krasny Oktyabr Confectionery I'actory 

cannot invite them to our suburban summer cottages. A lot 
of small children spend the siunmei in these cottages. There 
we frequently hold parties, and the concerts staged by the 
children arc recorded on a tape-recorder and later played 
over the radio-.system in our factory. The children love to 
appear on the stage, which, of course, plea.ses their mothers. 
The successes of these little concerts arc such that they may 
be envied by any professional actor. 

To save mothers from worrying about their children, we 
have a notice-board on which we hang up every day the list 
of dishes served to the children at the summer cottages. 

We have a small out-patient hospital of our own where 
all our workers receive free medical attention and, what is 
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most important, advice on disease prevention. Physicians 
systematically check the health of the workers. 

At the confectionery factory, we have a dining-room where 
the workers can have a meal without wasting time. In addi¬ 
tion, they can buy ready-to-cook food so as to reduce their 
household work. You should note that the manager of the 
dining-room is a woman, who knows all the needs of women. 

All forms of sanitary outer garments are provided free of 
charge. These garments are laundered and ironed at the 
factory. Each worker has up to three .sets of these garments. 

We have our own hairdressing establishment at the fac¬ 
tory where our women can get a manicure to keep their 
hands clean. During working hours, women are not allowed 
lo wear polish on their nails. That sometimes leads to mis¬ 
understandings, because our girls, too, like to have beauti¬ 
ful hands. The same thing concerns kerchiefs. We make our 
women wear their kerchiefs tied tightly round their heads, 
but some of them persist in curling their hair and letting the 
curls show from under the kerchiefs. {Laughter in the halt.) 
I suppose it can’t be helped bccau.se women are women. We 
all like to look attractive regardless of age and position. 

At the factory, we also have a two-year trade school 
where we train personnel for our shops. Furthermore, we 
have a general-education secondary school, where youth and 
girls have the opportunity of receiving a secondary educa¬ 
tion without interrupting their work. The schools are located 
near the factory. 

Maria Van Lanschot (Dutch Union for Equality of 
Women): 

What is the difference between the secondary school and 
the two-year trade school? 

Anna Grinenko-. 

At the trade school instruction is mainly in the produc¬ 
tion of confectionery. Most of the attention there is given 
to the technology of confectionery production and mechan¬ 
ization and organization of production. True, general sub¬ 
jects are also taught but to a lesser extent. This school is 
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for people who come to us and have not had a secondary 
education. Meanwhile, the secondary school provides the 
opportunity of receiving a general education in order 1o 
qualify for enrolment in an institute. 

Many of our workers who finished the secondary school 
without interrupting their work have enrolled in evening 
and correspondence institutions of higher learning either in 
our field of work or in some other field that they chose 
themselves. 

Laili Roesad (Member of the U.N. Commission on the 
Status of Women, Indonesia): 

On what budget do these schools operate? 

Anna Crinenko: 

The money for the upkeep of the premises comes from the 
factory, all other expenses are covered by the state through 
the Department of Labour Reserves (trade schools) and the 
Ministry of Public Education (secondary .schools). 

Monica Wlialety: 

Do the pupils receive a trade degree when they finish the 
school? 

Anna Grinenko: 

Yes, of course. 

Monica Whately: 

After getting the degree are they entitled to work at any 
factory? 

Anna Grinenko-. 

Yes. 

Maria Van Lanschot: 

How many hours a day have to be devoted to study in the 
trade school and in the ordinary school? 

Anna Grinenko: 

In the ordinary school studies are conducted for four 
hours after work, while in the trade school four hours are 
devoted to theoretical studies and two hours to production 
practice every day. 

The curriculum of the trade school is planned for two 
years. For that reason, the first year is devoted mostly to 
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theory mid less to practice and the second year is devoted 
chiefly to practical work. 

Maria Van Lanschot: 

Evidently, the pupils in the trade school have to .study 
more than in the ordinary school in order to enrol later in 
an institution of higher learning? 

Anna Grinenlio: 

(jraduation from a trade school does not give the right 
to enter an institute or university. That right is given only 
after graduation frtun a .secondary school. Our labour legis¬ 
lation entitles young men and women, who study at a sec¬ 
ondary or technical .school, or an institute without discon¬ 
tinuing work, to additional paid leave. That gives them time 
in which to prepare for their e.xaminations. 

Maria van Lanscliot: 

Does your evening school give pupils sufficient knowledge 
to enrol in a university or institute? 

y\nna Orinenko: 

Yes. 

Zena Harman-. 

What is the age of the pupils in the .secondary evening 
school? 

Anna Grinenko: 

It is different. Mostly between IG and 18, but there are 
elderly people as w'ell. 

Monica Whaiely. 

What is the lowe.st age for work at the factory? 

Anna Grinenko: 

Wc accept young people from the age of 16. They are 
taken on as apprentices and study for two years; they work 
for four hours a day in the day shift only. When they are 
18 and receive a definite qualification, they go over to the 
full eight-hour working day. 

Saida Nayer (Iran): 

Do all factories of your type have dining-rooms, schools, 
nur.scry schools and creches? And do yra export your prod¬ 
ucts? 
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Anna Grinenko- 

I am not acquainted with all factories, but the factories 
I know all have nursery schools, creches, dining-rooms and 
so on. 

In the textile and light industries there are enterprises 
where a large number of women workers arc concentrated. 
As a rule, these have children’s establishments as that helps 
to employ female labour in our factories. 

Our products are exported, for example such sweets as 
Teddy Bear. 

Our factory participated in a few international exhibi¬ 
tions. This year, for instance, we displayed our products at 
16 international exhibitions. 

Mehrangis Dowlatshahi: 

You said you have a dining-room, an out-patient clinic 
and other establishments for women. Do you have the same 
for men or are they for men and women together? 

Anna Grinenko-. 

Yes, together. 

Mehrangis Dowlatshahi-. 

But are the men separated from the women? 

Anna Grinenko-. 

No. We do not have many men, only 15-20 per cent. 

Mehrangis Dowlatshahi-. 

Do the workers pay for their meals in the dining-room? 

Anna Grinenko-. 

Naturally. 

Mehrangis Dowlatshahi-. 

What about medical treatment? 

Anna Grinenko: 

That is free. 

Mehrangis Dowlatshahi: 

You said you have 3,000 workers. In one shift or in two? 

Anna Grinenko: 

In two. 

Safiyeh Firouz (Women’s Council of Iran): 

Are your apprentices paid for their work? 
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Anna Grinenko: 

Yes, of course. 

Sufiyeh Firouz: 

How is their work paid? 

Anna Grinenko: 

Apprentices are paid in accor<lance with pupils’ norms. 
At first they are set a stipend, which they get for a monlh 
or two, depending on the sector they are working in. After 
they ma.ster the work and can do it independently, tliey re¬ 
ceive the co.rresponding wage. 

Kamala Ralnam (All-Indian Women’s Conference): 

Do you have a sliding scale for wages? 

Anna Grinenko: 

No. Every worker is paid depending on how much he pro¬ 
duces. In addition, we have a progressive wage scale, where 
for every per cent over and above the e.stablishcd quota the 
worker receives double pay. 

Kamala Ratnam: 

Do you have a standard unit of labour productivity per 
hour and a wage for this hour? 

Anna Grinenko: 

That depends on the kind of work. All our work is divided 
into qualifications and grades, and the pay for the quota 
depends on the grade. For example, the wage, for a fifth- 
grade quota is 20 rubles a day if the quota is fulfilled. If a 
worker of the fifth grade docs more than the quota calls for, 
the wage will be higher. 

Safiyeh Firouz: 

What are the earnings of a worker? 

Anna Grinenko: 

The range is fairly wide, but the average monthly wage 
fluctuates between 700 and 800 rubles. 

(Anna Grinenko invites the visitors to inspect the factory.) 

Question to Anna Grinenko: Have you been working 
here long? 

Anna Grinenko: 

After finishing the institute, I became shop foreman, then 
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production manager. For the past six years I have been the 
director. 

(After an inspection of the shops, tlie talk was continued.) 

Mehrangis Dowiatshahi: 

Since the laws in your country offer women great oppor¬ 
tunities, then, evidently, tlie factories that employ many 
women, yours for instance, spend more money on their so¬ 
cial and everyday needs than the factories where men work¬ 
ers predominate. How do you cover such expenses? 

Anna Grinenko: 

Apart from tiic money ailocaled to us hy the (iovernraent, 
we have our own fund. It is this money that we can ii.se fi^r 
all additional social and everyday expenses. The fund is 
formed out of our profits. Therefore, our women know that 
if they work well, the factory will have bigger profits and, 
consequentiy, the fund wiii also be bigger. Then we can buy 
more pas.scs to sanatoriums, have, better equipment for our 
nursery schools and creches, improve the medical service 
and other forms of assistance, increase bonuses and .so forth. 

Mehrangis Dowiatshahi: 

When women make use of such opportunities as mater¬ 
nity leave, which lasts for four or five months, that, of 
course, is linked with additional expenses for the enterprise. 
How does the enterprise manage to cover these expcn.scs? 

Anna Grinenko: 

Ali expenses connected with maternity icaves arc borne 
by the state and not by the enterpri.se. 

Monica Whatety: 

How do you know when a child needs special nourish¬ 
ment? 

Anna Grinenko: 

We have a paediatrist who looks after children, and if a 
child needs special nourishment he prescribes it. The same 
concerns adults who rest in our suburban summer cottages. 

Every cottage has a small plot of land planted to fruit- 
trees. There are cows and chickens. That allows us to sup¬ 
ply children with fresh food all summer. The cottages are 



situated 30 kilometres from Moscow, in Peredelkino, a very 
picturesque spot. 

Monica Whately. 

Do tile workers liave gardens? 

Anna (irinenko: 

The workers have gardens whicli they tend after work. 
At tlie beginning of every year we draw up a leave time¬ 
table for each sliop. That gives the workers the opportu¬ 
nity to settle all their home affairs connected with their 
leaves. 

(The delegates inspect the out-patient clinic.) 

Anna Grinenko: 

Allow me to introduce Angelina Dernyakhovskaya, llie 
chief pliysician of our out-patient clinic. 

Zona Harman-. 

How big is the staff in the out-patient clinic? 

A niiclina Doinyakliavskaya: 

The workers of the Krasny Oktyabr Factory are served 
by a small out-patient clinic. We have a gynaecologist, two 
dentists, who work in the morning and evening, a surgeon 
and two therapeutists. We have a physiotherapy cabinet. 
There is a neuropathologist, the chief physician, a physio- 
therapeutist and a roentgenologist. 

Anna Grinenko: 

The principal aim of this out-patient clinic is to prevent 
diseases. In addition to their work, the doctors carry on an 
extensive sanitary educational activity in the shops. They 
tell mothers how to feed, bring up and look after new-born 
babies. Our women listen attentively at these talks and ask 
many que.stions. 

Zena Harman: 

What do you do to avoid accidents? 

Anna Grinenko: 

At the factory we have a safety engineering and labour 
protection department which studies all our machines and 
production processes in order to prevent accidents. 
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In the confectionery shop of Bakery No. 3, Leningrad, the 

guests watched the complicated process of making cream roses. 

(The delegates inspect the hydropathic department.) 

E. VoUsekhovskaya (nurse at the hydropathic depart¬ 
ment) : 

The workers and employees make use of the facilities here. 
They take radon and carbonaceous baths and all kinds of 
showers—Charcot, Scottish, and others. 

Laili Roesad: 

Do both men and women take these treatments? 

E. VoUsekhovskaya-. 

Yes, 

Laili Roesad: 

What is the difference between the various showers and 
baths? 

Angelina Demyakhovskaya: 

All this is applied depending on the condition of the pa¬ 
tient or on the disease he or she is suffering from. After 
treatment, the patients rest in a lounge for 15-20 minutes, 
(Shows the lounge.) 


Fuki Kushida (Federation of Japanese Women’s Organ¬ 
izations): 

Besides all this, is there a sanitary inspection at the 
factory? 

Angelina Dcmyakhovskaya: 

Yes, we have a sanitary inspector. 

Lain Rocsad (addressing Anna Grinenko): 

Does yoiir factory have its own holiday homes or sana- 
loriums? 

Anna Grinenko: 

No, hut we .send onr workers to sanaloriums operated by 
otlier enterprises. 

Lain Roesad: 

flow many confectionery factories such as this are there 
in Moscow? 

Anna Grinenko: 

Seven. 

(The delegates inspect the nursery school.) 

Anna Grinenko: 

Allow me to introduce Fanya Bcrkenblit, the manager of 
our nursery .school. 

Lain Roesad: 

What is the daily routine in the nursery school? 

Fanya lierkenblit: 

The children stay here from seven o’clock in the morning 
to half past eight in the evening. They start the day with 
exercises and breakfast. After breakfast they play, go for 
a walk, then have their lunch, and rest. When they get up 
they have their tea, go for a walk and come back for dinner. 

Zena Harman: 

How many children are there in the nursery school? Of 
what age? 

Fanya Berkenblit: 

We have a hundred children from three to seven years 
of age. 

Zena Harman: 

What do their parents pay for their upkeep here? 
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Fanya Berkenblit: 

That depends on the wage. Sixty rubles a month is the 
average. 

Zcna Harman-. 

I low many teachers and attendants do you have per num¬ 
ber of children? 

Fanya Berkenblit: 

We have four groups. The staff consists of 28 persons, 
including cooks, nurses and teachers. Wc have one teacher 
to every 25 children. The teachers work in two shifts of six 
hours each. 

Laili Roesud (addressing Anna Grinenko): 

Are the workers provided with apartments? 

Anna Grinenko: 

Yes. We arc doing our best to solve the housing problem. 
The new house that we are building in the south-western dis¬ 
trict will have 2,500 square metres of living space. 

Laili Roesad: 

1 thank you in behalf of all the Seminar participants here 
for your hospitality and for all that you have shown us. 
Everything that we saw here is extremely interesting. Our 
visit to your confectionery has been very pleasant and wc 
are grateful to all of you. 



VISIT TO TRADE SCHOOL No. 1, MOSCOW 

September 21, 1956 


Solodkaya (Head of Moscow City Department of Labour 
Reserves): 

Dear friends, allow me to introduce B. Selenkov, the 
headmaster, who will acquaint you with his school. 

The Moscow Department of Labour Reserves runs three 
kinds of vocational technical schools—trade schools, tech¬ 
nical schools and one-year building schools. 

The term of instruction at the trade schools varies between 
two and four years, depending on the trade. These schools 
accept boys of 14 and girls of 15 with a middle (seven- 
year) school education. They choose the trade they want to 
learn. 

Technical schools admit young people with a secondary 
(ten-year) school education. The term of instruction is one 
or two years since the general educational level of the 
pupils is sufficiently high. 

The third kind of vocational technical schools, building 
schools, admit boys and girls of 16. The term of instruction 
is one year. That explains the higher admission age. 

The state system of training labour reserves was in¬ 
troduced in the Soviet Union in 1940. Its chief aim is to 
train skilled workers for the national economy—industry, 
construction and agriculture. The importance of vocational 
schools may be illustrated by the following figures: in the 
16 years that vocational technical schools have been in ex- 



istence, they have trained some 273,000 young workers in 
Moscow alone; nearly four million skilled workers will be 
trained by the Labour Reserves system in the course of the 
current five-year plan. 

Young people go to these sc1kk)1s willingly, study dili¬ 
gently and. as a rule, become good workers. Girls are doing 
just as well as boys. We know of quite a few cases where 
they even outstrip the boys in mastering trades, especially 
those of turner and milling-machine operator, and work 
much harder and with greater precision. In the class-rooms 
and shops you will have an opportunity to talk to our boys 
and girls and see how they work. 

The Government devotes much attention to vocational 
schools and provides all the facilities for successful study 
and work. All schools, including ours, have study rooms, 
well-equipped workshops and laboratories and experienced 
teachers, many of whom are women. 

Comrade Selenkov, the headmaster, will now tell you 
about his school. 

B. Selenkov: 

We have 840 pupils—boys and girls. The term of instruc¬ 
tion is two years. We train workers in ten trades: turners, 
milling-machine operators, grinders, tool-makers, electri¬ 
cians, and so forth. 

As in other Labour Reserv'^es schools, tuition is free. Wliile 
they are in the school, the pupils are maintained entirely by 
the state; they are fed and clothed (in addition to overalls 
and work clothes they are given clothes to wear in off-hours) 
and are provided with text-books and study aids. Though 
our pupils live at home, their parents pay nothing for their 
transportation and the excursions. That is paid for by the 
school. 

We have enough shops to provide each pupil with a 
workbench. 

In addition to practical instruction, our pupils study 
theoretical technical and general-educational subjects in 
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study rooms equipped witJi visual aids—objects and ])ost- 

ers.which arc usually made by the pupils themselves in 

their spare time. We u.se visual aids as widely as possible, 
for it is not easy to train a skilled worker of the 4th-5th rat¬ 
ing in two years. 

The six hours that the pupils spend in school every day 
are devoted alternately to theoretical and practical work. 

In the process of instruction, we produce such complex 
items as screw-cutting lathes and various fitting and meas¬ 
uring instruments, for which the pupils are paid. 

Towards the end of the .second year of instruction, four 
months before graduation, to be more exact, the pupils do 
practical work in a factory. The factory management lets 
them have workbenches, instruments and raw material, and 
pays them a third of the sum they earn during practical 
work. After graduation, the pupils pass qualification tests 
for a 4th or 5th rating. 

Immediately after the tests, we .send them to the factory 
where they did their practical work. Before they start work, 
however, they get a month’s leave, which is paid by their 
factory according to their rating. Thus, already before the 
leave the young worker knows the factory he is going to 
work at, and his superiors. The factory management treats 
our pupils very well and values them as future workers. 

In addition to practical and theoretical instruction, we 
carry on extensive extra-curricula work, for we aim to bring 
up cultured and educated people. We have many circles in¬ 
cluding musical, literary and historic, and technical, and 
many athletics groups. 

Our task is to draw every pupil into extra-curricula activ¬ 
ities so as to bring out and develop his tastes and inclina¬ 
tions. 

When the pupils leave for their winter holidays (January 
Ist-llth), they receive a sum of money to pay for their up¬ 
keep at home or elsewhere. 

The summer holidays last for six weeks, from July 15th 
to September 1st. The pupils who have no opportunity of 
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spending the holidays in the countryside may go to sum¬ 
mer camps maintained by our school. All this lielps us train 
skilled workers. 

(The guc.sts begin their inspection.) 

B. Selenkov: 

This is our reading-room. The windows look out on the 
stadium belonging to the school and the factory. There is 
a football field and tennis court. In summer this is a field for 
athletics, and in winter it is converted into a .skating-rink. 

Our drawing study. These girls are in their first year. 
They will l)e milling-machine operators. Yesterday they 
did practical work and today they are taught theoretical 
subjects. At the drawing lesson they learn to read blue¬ 
prints; that helps them to master their trade faster. 

They spend their free time as they like. This girl, for ex¬ 
ample, is a keen amateur actor. The badge she wears w'as 
awarded to her during a Labour Re.serves Amateur Talent 
Review. 

Vera Semmens (International Cooperative Women's 
Guild, Great Britain): 

Just what kind of amateur activity does she prefer? 

Pupil Sharapova: Acrobatic gymnastics. 

Zena Harman (Member of the U.N. Commission on the 
Slatus of Women): 

And what is this? (Points to the badge worn by another 
girl.) 

Pupil Kotikova: My Komsomol badge. 

Zena Harman: Do you live with your family? 

Pupil Kotikova: Yes. 

(The inspection continues.) 

B. Selenkov: 

This is our technical mechanics shop. 

Here the pupils study theoretical subjects and do labora¬ 
tory work. There is all the necessary equipment, but since 
engineering is making very rapid progress we have to keep 
installing new equipment. On every table you will find every, 
thing that is needed for laboratory work. 
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In these machine shops we teach second-year pupils how 
to cut and mill metals.... 

This i.s No. 2 turning shop. The pupils here are in their 
first year. They were enrolled on September 1. 

Vera Semmens: 

Good children. Wry serious-minded. 

Solodkaya: 

The.se lathes were made by the pupils of the senior grouj). 
Work changes children. They try to be serious and neat. 

B. Selenkov. 

These are first-year pupils. Today they are running a lathe 
for the first time. Up till now they have been studying 
mechanisms. 

Representative of Burma: 

Do they receive marks for working metals? 

Solodkaya: 

Yes. But today they will not get any marks for they are 
beginners. 

B. Selenkov: 

This is No. 3 turning shop, which is also for first-year 
pupils. 

The master turner is in charge of 25 pupils for two years. 
Besides the practical training, he spends part of his free 
time with them, playing football or singing. 

The pupils at the benches came here only 20 days ago. Of 
that time 10 days were devoted to theory and 10 to prac¬ 
tical work in the shops. 

Tezer Taskiran (Turkey): 

What will that young man be and what is he doing now? 

Pupil Semyonov: 

I shall be a turner of the 4th or 5th rating. I am machin¬ 
ing a detail. 

Tezer Taskiran: 

What trade is preferred most here? 

Master turner Mezhenin: 

First, turner, then fitter and milling-machinist. 
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These girls at Metal-Workers Trade School No. 1, Moscow, 
like their work. Centre—Inger Jensen (Denmark) 

Zena Harman: 

How do pupils choose trades for themselves? 

B. Selenkov: 

Often a boy applying for admission wants to be a filter 
because that is what his father or brother was. If he is fit 
physically his request is granted. If not, he is offered an¬ 
other trade. 
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Zana Harman: 

Are they medically examined before entering the school? 

B. Selenkov: 

That is obligatory. After the examination they are issued 
the corresponding health certificates. 

Tezer Taskiran: 

What trade do girts choose most of all? 

Master turner Mezhenin: 

Usually grinder. 

Vera Seinme/is: 

For how many Iioiirs do the pupils work? 

B. Selenkov: 

Four hours when the studies are in the workshops and 
six hours when they have their theoretical classes. 

The girls working here were admitted on September 1, 
1956. This is grinding shop No. 5. 

Metal grinding requires great precision and attention. 
As a rule girls ^ire more attentive and more persevering 
than boys. 

Fernanda S. Balboa (Pacific Sotith-Fast Asia Women’s 
Association, Philippines): 

Are boys and girls taught separately? 

Solodkaya: 

No. The groups are subdivided only according to the 
trade taught. At this school most of the girls decided to be 
milling-machinists and were put in one group. Our turners’ 
group includes both boys and girls. 

Fernanda S. Balboa: 

What are they producing? 

Master turner Mezhenin: 

Metal parts. 

Fernanda S. Balboa: 

Arc they for lathes? 

Master turner Mezhenin: 

Ninety per cent of what they make goes for assembling 
lathes; the remainder includes study aids and spoilage which 
naturally cannot be avoided in the first year of training. 
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The products made by second-year pupils go entirely for 
lathes. 

Vera Semmens: 

Where are graduates assigned to? 

B. Selcnkov: 

Usually, to the Likhachov Motor Works. 

This is our fitters’ shop No. 9 The pupils here are in their 
second year and they are making parts for turning lathes. 

Solodkaya: 

L’very pupil has a complete set of instruments which he 
keeps in his locker. 

Master turner Sablukov: 

When our pupils go to work in the fadories, we keep in 
close touch with them. I am interested in how my pupils are 
doing, visit them and they come to sec me. Incidentally, 
they take th.e successes and failures of the group they stu¬ 
died in very clo.se to heart. 

Vera Semmens: 

If a pupil fails in the examinations, does he stay behind 
for a second year? 

R. Selcnkov: 

Only if protracted ill-health is the reason. If the pupil was 
ill or lags behind in his studies we get the teachers or the 
best pupil to help him. 

This is our assembly shop, where second-year pupils learn 
to a.s.semblc machine-tools. Today they are studying theory. 

Pupil Borodin presents Tezer Taskiran with a Labour Re¬ 
serves badge. 

Tezer Taskiran: 

What is your name? I am very happy that the inscription 
on the badge begins with the same letter as my name. I 
shall keep it as a souvenir. Thank you very much. 

B. Selcnkov: 

This is the methodological study. The creative activity of 
the teachers and pupils is concentrated here. 

Master turner Sablukov tells the guests about the work 
done in the shops and class-rooms, how he prepares for the 
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lessons, and shows them technical documents, the work 
done by the pupils, and so forth. 

Fernanda S. Balboa: 

Do you like your job? 

Sahlukov: 

Very much. Permit me to j^ive you this book about my 
work methods. 

(The guests go to the recreation room, whore the school’s 
brass band is rehearsing.) 

Vera Semmens (addressing a pupil): 

What do you plan to do after you leave .school? 

Pupil Safronov: 

I shall work at a factory and continue my studies. 

Solodkaya: 

We have seen the study rooms and the .shops. Have you 
got any questions? 

Representative of France: 

Are the years the pupils spend at the school taken into ac¬ 
count as part of the service record necessary for a pension? 

Solodkaya: 

Yes, for both girls and boys. 

Representative of France: 

What rating do the pupils get after one year at a building 
school? Can they understand the simplest designs and 
blueprints? 

Solodkaya: 

We think that one year of instruction at a building school 
is not enough to train a skilled worker. These schools will 
be probably switched over to a three-year programme. 

Zena Harman: 

1 have been greatly impressed. The children are very in¬ 
terested in their work. The order in the school is amaz¬ 
ingly good. 

Ellen Barker Lea (Pacific South-East Asia Women’s As¬ 
sociation, New Zealand): 

I should like to express my thanks for what you have 
shown us. 
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SOCIAL SECURIT\ IN THE U.S.S.R. 

REPORT by NONNA MURAVYOVA, 
Minister of Social Security of the R.S.F.S.R. 


The Soviet system of state social security is one of the 
most important gains of the people of this country. Arti¬ 
cle 120 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. establishes that 
“Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to maintenance in 
old age and also in case of sickness or disability. This right 
is ensured by the extensive development of social insurance 
of industrial, office, and professional workers at state ex¬ 
pense, free medical service for the working people, and the 
provision of a wide network of health resorts for the use of 
the working people." 

This ensures the Soviet citizen security in old age or in 
the event of disability. 

In 1955 budget expenditures for social and cultural meas¬ 
ures totalled 147,000 million rubles. The 1956 appropria¬ 
tions are 161,500 million rubles, or 14,500 million rubles 
more. 

Since October 1, 1956, Soviet citizens receive larger pen¬ 
sions in conformity with the new State Pension Law adopted 
by the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet. This law once again shows 
that the people’s welfare has always been, and always wilt 
be, the prime concern of our Government. The Pension Law 
enables the Soviet citizen to go about his work calmly ahd 
confidently, without any worries about his material position 
on reaching old age or if be becomes incapacitated. 
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The new law raises the annual outlay for pensions by 
more than 13,000 million rubles. 

In addition to the government social security scheme there 
are other systems of social insurance in the Soviet Union 
for the aged and the disabled. These apply to producers’ 
cooperatives, whose members are insured and paid benefits 
at the expense of their cooperatives, and to collective farms, 
which have special funds to help aged and incapacitated 
members. 

The social security scheme in the Soviet Union displays 
particular consideration and concern for women. It gives 
them a number of advantages over men. 

The Soviet Union’s .social security bodies carry out many 
important functions: they award and pay out old age, dis¬ 
ability, length of service and loss of bread-winner pen¬ 
sions; they maintain in.stitutions for invalids and the aged; 
they provide vocational training for disabled pensons, help 
them to find suitable employment, and assist them in solv¬ 
ing everyday problems; they pay out lump sum and monthly 
allowances to mothers of large families and to unmarried 
mothers; they supervise the medical commissions which 
establish the degree of incapacity for work; they are in 
charge of the manufacture and provision of artificial limbs, 
and also of research in this field. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS UNDER THE NEW LAW 

Factory, office, and other workers are eligible for old age 
pensions on reaching a specified age and completing a spec¬ 
ified period of employment. Pension age and length of serv¬ 
ice depend on the type of occupation. The general pension 
age is 60 for men, with not less than 25 years’ service, and 
55 fw women, with not less than 20 years’ service. 

In the case of persons employed on underground work, 
work under harmful conditions of labour, or in hot shops, 
men are pensionable on reaching the age of 50, after 
20 years’ service, and women on reaching the age of 45, 



after 15 years’ service. In other jobs with difficult conditions 
of labour, men are entitled to pensions at 55, if they have 
worked 25 years, and women at 50, if they have worked 
20 years. It should be pointed out, though, that very few 
women are employed on arduous jobs, and that with each 
passing year fewer women are so employed. 

In the case of blind persons, men qualify for old age pen¬ 
sions at 50, after 15 years’ service, and women at 40, after 
10 years’ service. 

As you can see, the pension age and period of employment 
required are, as a rule, five years lower for women. 

Taking into account the fact that women devote a lot of 
time to bringing up children, as a result of which they .some¬ 
times have to give up employment for a while, the Law pro¬ 
vides a reduction of five years in the pension age and em¬ 
ployment period in the case of women who have given birth 
to five or more children and reared them to the age of eight. 
The amounts of old age pensions are the same for men and 
women, ranging from 50 to 100 per cent of earnings. There 
is a minimum pension of 300 rubles a month and a maximum 
of 1,200 rubles. 

The following old age pension increases are granted: 

a) an increase of 10 per cent for continuous service of 
more than 15 years, or for a total of not less than 35 years’ 
service in the case of men, and 30 years’ service in the case 
of women. 

b) an increase of 10 per cent for non-working old age 
pensioners having one dependent incapable of work, and 
15 per cent if they have two or more dependents incapable 
of work. 

These increases are a new feature of the pension scheme 
in the Soviet Union. 

Although the period of employment required for a length- 
of-service pension increase is 5 years less for women than 
for men, the amount of the increase is the same for both. 
A pensioner entitled to both the above increases receives 
a 25 per cent addition to his pension. 
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An important feature of the Law is the provision entitling 
persons to old age pensions even if they have not com¬ 
pleted the specified period of employment. If a citizen 
reaches pension age without having worked the specified 
number of years, but not less than five years, including not 
less than three years directly before applying for a pension, 
he will not be refused a pension, as was the case until Oc¬ 
tober 1, 1956. Now he will be awarded a pension in propor¬ 
tion to his length of service, the minimum being a quarter 
of the full pension. 

When a person awarded an old age pension continues to 
work, he is paid a pension of 150 rubles a month if his 
earnings do not exceed 1,000 rubles. If he earns more than 
1,000 rubles a month, payment of pension is suspended. On 
retirement he becomes eligible for the full amount of the pen¬ 
sion awarded him. 

Particular concern is shown for working pensioners who 
receive old age pensions on specially favourable terms be¬ 
cause of employment on underground or injurious jobs. 
They are paid a pension of 50 per cent of the established 
amount regardless of their present place of employment or 
the amount of their earnings. 

DISABILITY PENSIONS 

Disability pensions arc granted in the Soviet Union to 
factory, office and other workers in the event of prolonged 
or permanent loss of capacity for work. Invalids are di¬ 
vided into three categories according to degree of disability. 
Category and cause of disability are established by a med¬ 
ical examining commission, with the participation of trade- 
union and social security representatives. 

In determining the degree of disability the commissions 
take into account such factors as the nature of the person’s 
occupation, sex, age, and working and living conditions. 

It should be noted that the number of invalids in the So¬ 
viet Union is steadily decreasing, thanks to the great con 
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cern shown by the state for the people’s health and 
welfare. 

Many different groups of persons are eligible for disabil¬ 
ity pensions. Besides factory, office and other workers, serv¬ 
icemen and former war partisans, the scheme embraces 
students of secondary and higher educational establish¬ 
ments and of training courses and schools in all branches of 
the national economy, as well as citizens who become in¬ 
capacitated in connection with the execution of state or 
public duties. Factory, office and other workers are entitled 
to disability pensions irrespective of when they become in¬ 
capacitated—in the period of work, before .starting work, or 
after retiring. 

Servicemen are entitled to disability pensions if they be¬ 
came disabled while serving in the armed forces, or at any 
time after the discontinuation of military service if the dis¬ 
ability was caused by a wound or illness sustained while 
in military service. Pensions are paid to servicemen irre¬ 
spective of the length of their service in the forces. 

In the case of factory, office and other workers under the 
age of 20, and also persons whose disa*bility resulted from 
an industrial accident or an occupational disea.se, no spec¬ 
ified period of employment is required. 

To qualify for a pension, factory, office and other workers 
who become incapacitated as a result of a general disease 
must have completed a specified period of employment, 
which is not large and which varies depending on their age. 
If they have not completed the required period of employ¬ 
ment they are entitled to a disability pension in proportion 
to the length of service, but not less than a quarter of the 
full pension. Citizens who become invalids of the first or 
second category are entitled to a minimum of one quarter 
of the full pension irrespective of the length of time they 
have been employed. In other words, if a person loses his 
capacity for work before he has completed even one month’s 
employment, he will be paid one quarter of the full pen¬ 
sion. 
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Women have an advantage over men in that they need a 
shorter period of service to qualify for a full disability pen¬ 
sion. For example, men between the ages of 41 and 46 have 
to have 12 years of service, whereas only 9 years arc re¬ 
quired for women. This is another example of the solicitude 
for women, as mothers and household managers. 

A still shorter period of service is required in the case of 
persons employed underground, in injurious occupations, or 
in hot shops. For example, a person of this category aged 
between 41 and 46 requires a length of .service of only 
7 years instead of 9 or 12. It should be borne in mind that 
the person in this category has to have worked only half 
of the specified period underground, in a hot shop or in an 
injurious occupation, in order to become entitled to a pen¬ 
sion on specially favourable terms. Interruptions in employ¬ 
ment do not affect the calculation of the length of service 
in this type of pension. 

The amount of pension varies according to the person’s 
earnings, category and cau.se of disability, and his working 
conditions and occupation. This means that all other factors 
being equal, a person who became disabled because of an 
industrial accident or occupational disease is awarded a 
larger pension than one who became disabled because of a 
general di.sease. Similarly, persons employed underground, 
in hot shops, or in injurious occupations, arc granted higher 
pensions than those who lost their capacity for work owing 
to a general disease. 

The minimum monthly pensions for disability resulting 
from an industrial accident or occupational disease are 
360 rubles for first category disability, 285 rubles for the 
second category, and 210 rubles for the third category. The 
maximum monthly pensions are 1,200 rubles for the first 
categoty disability, 900 rubles for the second category, and 
450 rubles for the third category. 

If a person becomes disabled owing to an industrial acci¬ 
dent through the fault of the management he is entitled to 
a compensation in addition to the pension. On the basis of 



a court decision, he is paid, by the enterprise in which he 
was employed, the difference between his pension and the 
amount he was earning before the accident. 

Pensions on account of disability resulting from a gen¬ 
eral disease are somewhat lower (by 10 to 20 per cent) than 
those paid for disability due to an industrial accident or 
occupational disease. 

Servicemen who prior to military service were factory, 
office, or other workers, and who were disabled by a wound, 
shock, or injury connected with their .service in the forces, 
are entitled to the same pension as persons disabled by an 
industrial accident, the only difference being that a higher 
minimum is established for servicemen. Disabled service¬ 
men who were not employed prior to military service are 
also eligible for pensions. Non-commissioned and petty of¬ 
ficers are granted pensions ten per cent higher than those 
paid to privates. 

The following increases in disability pensions are pro¬ 
vided for: 

a) 10 per cent of the pension for continuous service 
of from 10 to 15 years, and 15 per cent for continuous 
service of more than 15 years (this applies to factory, 
office and other workers having 1st or 2nd category disa¬ 
bility): 

b) 15 per cent of the pension as a nursing allowance to 
invalids of the 1st category (factory, office and other work¬ 
ers and servicemen); 

c) a “family” increase to non-working invalids of the 
1st and 2nd categories who have dependents incapable 
of work: for one dependent incapable of work—10 per cent 
of the pension, and for two or more dependents incapable 
of work—15 per cent. 

As a result of the above-mentioned increases the pension 
may amount to more than a person was earning before he 
was invalided. The Law permits this in the case of 1st cate¬ 
gory disability; the maximum for the other categories of 
disability is 100 per cent of earnings. 
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To sum up, in the Soviet Union women enjoy the same 
privileges as men in respect of disability pensions, while 
the length of service requirements arc considerably lower 
for them. 

PENSIONS FOR LOSS OF TBDE BREAD-WINNER 

Besides old age and disability pensions, the Soviet Pen¬ 
sion Law provides for the granting of pensions for loss of 
the bread-winner. 

Dependents who are incapable of working are entitled to 
a pension if they lose their bread-winner. Children and par¬ 
ents incapable of work who were not dependents of the 
deceased are eligible for a pension on the latter’s death if, 
subsequently, they lost their means of livelihood. 

A guardian’s allowance for loss of the bread-winner is 
granted to children, brothers, sisters and grandchildren of 
the deceased if they are under sixteen years of age, and un¬ 
der eighteen years of age if they are school children. 

Children, brothers, sisters and grandchildren of the de¬ 
ceased who are attending school are eligible for an allow¬ 
ance even if they are receiving a stipend from the state. 

Parents of a deceased bread-winner are pensionable if 
they become incapacitated for work or reach pension age 
(60 for men and 55 for women), regardless of when—be¬ 
fore or after the death of the bread-winner—they reach this 
age or become invalids. 

The spouse (wife or husband) of the deceased is eligible 
for a pension if he or she reaches pension age or becomes 
disabled before the death of the bread-winner or not later 
than five years after. 

Also eligible for this type of pension are the grandfather 
and grandmother of the deceased if they do not have any 
relatives who are obliged by law to support them. 

Adopters are pensionable on equal terms with parents, 
and adopted children on equal terms with the bread-winner’s 
own children. 



The family of a bread-winner whose death is due to an 
industrial accident or occupational disease, or who was a 
pensioner himself (irrespective of the type of pension he re¬ 
ceived or the cause of his death) is eligible for an allow¬ 
ance regardless of the bread-winner’s period of employ¬ 
ment. 

Pensions for the families of servicemen arje granted irre¬ 
spective of the length of service or previous employment of 
the deceased. 

The families of factory, office or other workers who died 
from a general disease or accident not connected with their 
work are eligible for a full pension if the bread-winner had 
completed a period of employment which would have en¬ 
titled a person of his age (at the time of death) to a dis¬ 
ability pension. 

If the bread-winrwr had not completed the required period 
of employment, the family is entitled to a proportionate pen¬ 
sion amounting to not less than one quarter of a full 
pension. 

The factors which determine the amount of pension are: 
the number of pensionable members of the family, the bread¬ 
winner’s occupation, and the cause of his death. The rate 
is higher for the families of bread-winners whose death was 
due to an industrial accident or occupational disease. 

The higher rate also applies to families which include 
children who have lost both parents or children of a de¬ 
ceased unmarried mother, irrespective of the cause of the 
bread-winner's djeath. 

A point to be emphasized is that the Law provides for the 
following increases in loss of bread-winner pensions: 

a) 15 per cent of the pension if there are three or more 
dependents unable to work of a person who died from an 
industrial accident or occupational disease; 

b) 10 per cent of the pension to dependents of a person 
who died from a general disease and had a continuous serv¬ 
ice-record of 10 to 15 years, and 15 per cent if he had a 
service-record of more than 15 years. 
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If the bread-winner was not a factory, office ©r other 
worker (if he was a college student, for example) the pen¬ 
sion is calculated on the basis of the number of dependents 
and the cause of his death. 

In concluding this description of the pension .scheme we 
.should like to point out that the higher pensions mean a defi¬ 
nite ri.se in the living standard of the aged, the di.sabicd, 
and families who have lo.st their bread-winner. They bring 
material well-being to many and many a family. Hero are 
two examples. Under the new law' Yevdokia Khrornova, 
conductor at the Bauman Tram Depot in the city of Mos¬ 
cow, with average earnings of .'SSS rubles a month, re¬ 
ceives an old age pension three times as large as before: 
481 rubles a month instead of 150 rubles. V. V. Vasilyev, 
a worker employed at the Kirov Plant in Leningrad, 
whose average earnings wjerc 1,000 rubles a month, 
receives an old age pension of 660 rubles a month instead 
of 165 rubles. 

PKOVISION OF EMPLOYMENT FOR INVALmS 

The Soviet state gives all iwssible assistance and en¬ 
couragement to men and women who want to work and be 
useful members of society notwith.standing their disable¬ 
ment. Considerable achievements have been registered in 
the Soviet Union in the provision of suitable employment 
for invalids. At present more than 67 per cent of the coun¬ 
try’s disabled persons are working. 

Under Soviet law an invalid may be employed only with 
the permission of a medical examining commission. Such 
commissions are set up by each district, city and regional 
department of social security. They are staffed by some 
15,000 highly qualified physicians. 

The agencies in charge of employment assistance and 
other aid to invalids, the families of servicemen who were 
killed in action, and other pen.sioners are the Ministries of 
Social Security of tlie Union republics. They also guide the 
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activities of the Society of the Blind and the Society of the 
Deaf and Dumb. 

The Soviet Union lias big research institutes, with their 
own clinics, laboratories and experimental workshops, which 
study problems of employment assistance and the working 
capacity of different categories of invalids, on the one hand, 
and the design and manufacture of artificial limbs, etc., on 
the other. Such institutes are functioning in Moscow, Lenin¬ 
grad, and Kharkov and they have branches in other large 
cities. 

The institutes which specialize in employment assistance 
are now seeking improved devices and work organization 
methods for disabled persons who liave jobs in producers’ 
cooperatives, in industry and in agriculture. They devote 
their main attention to the blind, the deaf and dumb, per¬ 
sons with nervous and mental ailments, and invalids who 
have difficulty in moving about. 

We pay special attention to vocational aid for persons dis¬ 
abled by traumas of the extremities and other organs, for 
these are chiefly young and middle-aged people. 

The provision of suitable employment for disabled ex- 
servicemen is regarded in our country as a .sacred duty of the 
.state and the people at large; it is a duty in which all indus¬ 
trial and agricultural establishments, institutions and organ¬ 
izations are doing their share. 

The state furnishes invalids free of charge with artificial 
limbs, orthopaedic footwear, wheel chairs (with and with¬ 
out motors) and treatment at health resorts. Any invalid 
who so desires may enter an institutional home, where he 
will be fully maintained by the state, or a vocational .school, 
where he can learn a new trade. 

All this shows that the scientific sy.stem of all-round as¬ 
sistance to invalids in the U.S.S.R. is based on lofty human¬ 
itarian principles. 

Invalids are given every facility and opportunity to en¬ 
gage in socially useful labour, and it must be said that 
they themselves are eager to be useful members of society. 



Men and women who are invalids take up employment 
chiefly in producers’ cooperatives and state establishments 
in which the working conditions are best suited to their 
health: factories manufacturing items of general merchan¬ 
dise, toys, food products, haberdashery, knitted-goods and 
garments; printing establishments, small shops, and in the 
arts and crafts. Tens of thousands of invalids are now learn¬ 
ing new skills directly on the job. 

Experience has shown that invalids are making a full- 
fledged contribution to the national economy and that in the 
overwhelming majority of cases both their labour produc¬ 
tivity and earnings are comparable with those of healthy 
persons. 

The provision of artificial limbs and other aids occupies 
a significant place in the vocational and general welfare 
programmes for invalids. In the Soviet Union there are 
about 100 factories manufacturing artificial arms and legs, 
orthopaedic footwear, footwear for artificial limbs, special 
corsets, hearing aids, artificial eyes, etc. Invalids are sup¬ 
plied with artificial limbs and the like at the expense of the 
state, annual expenditure for this purpose coming to about 
150 million rubles. 

The Soviet state maintains research institutes specializ¬ 
ing in the theory and practice of artificial limbs and their 
manufacture. 

OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING OF INVALIDS 

One of the important types of aid given in our country to 
invalids, including women, who want to take up suitable em¬ 
ployment is a system of free training and re-training in spe¬ 
cial boarding schools. These schools train agriculturists, 
book-keepers, cinema projector operators, radio technicians, 
sewing-machine and knitting-machine repair mechanics, 
laboratory assistants, skilled workers for the shoe and gar¬ 
ment industries, etc. In the Russian Federation there ^re 
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50 schools of this kind. More than 30 per cent of the 
trainees are women. 

Invalids, men and women alike, have the right to choose 
any trade from a list recommended by a medical examin¬ 
ing commission as being suitable to their health. The course 
of study in the boarding schools for women invalids ranges 
from two to four years, depending on the trade. Tuition is 
free of charge. The state also provides free board, lodging, 
bed linen, medical service, medicaments, clothing, text¬ 
books, notebooks, etc. During the period an invalid attends 
boarding school his pension is paid to his dependents. 

Besides good living conditions the schools provide every 
facility for fruitful study. 

After completing their course of study, women invalids 
take up jobs in their new trade in agriculture, the light in¬ 
dustries or other branches of the national economy. 

Occupational training and re-training of invalids, includ¬ 
ing women, is also carried out at courses, workshops and 
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factories of the societies of blind persons and the deaf and 
dumb, at producers’ cooperatives and at state factories of 
various industries. 

The Ministry of Social Security of the Russian Federa¬ 
tion spends 42 million rubles annually on vocational train¬ 
ing for invalids. 

All the .schools have the necessary equipment for practical 
.study. 

Each farm .school has from 500 to 1,250 acres of land, 
tractors, combines and other machines, and implements, as 
well as a sufficient number of livestock. The industrial 
.schools are equipped with the necessary lathes and other 
machines. Much attention is paid to recreational facilities. 
The schools have amateur talent activities, chess clubs, or¬ 
chestras, phot()graphy clubs, etc. Film showings and lec¬ 
tures are arranged. 

Upon completing school the invalid is placed in a job in 
the locality where he resides. 

Besides the employment a.ssi.stance and occupational 
training programmes, the social security bodies help invalids 
and old people a great deal in the way of health-resort ac¬ 
commodation, in house building and repair, in buying a cow 
or other livestock for their personal use, etc. 

During 1956 more than 100,000 invalids, both men and 
women, will be provided with accommodation in health-re¬ 
sorts (>r holiday homes. A total of 157,000,000 rubles is to 
be paid out to pensioners in 1956 in the form of lump sum 
allowances. Such an allowance is given when an invalid is 
urgently in need of help. 

In the summer of 1955, accommodation in summer camps 
and other health-building centres was provided for 768,000 
children of pensioners. The 1956 figure has risen to 
1 , 000 , 000 . 

When collective farmers become incapacitated or reach old 
age they arc supported by the management board of the col¬ 
lective farm and by the collective farmers’ mutual aid fund. 
Each collective farm sets up an aid fund for the aged and 
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disabled. The fund is administered by general meetings of 
the members of the given collective farm. The greater part 
of it is turned over to the collective farmers’ mutual 
aid fund. 

During the pjist three years more than 39,000 head of cat¬ 
tle and small livestock, and tens of thousands of tons of 
grain, bread, and potatoes and other vegetables were issued 
to the families of servicemen killed in action, disabled 
servicemen, and labour invalids. Mousing assi.stance, (the 
l)rovisi<)ii, construction or repair of homes or flats) was 
given to 445,000 disrfibled persons, old people and their 
families. 

Persons in need of institutional care are placed in homes 
for the aged or homes for invalids, where they arc com¬ 
pletely supported by the state. 

In 1955 there were about 900 such homes in the U.S.S.R. 
in which a total of about 120,000 old people and invalids 
were being cared for. 

Appropriations for the upkeep of the homes are increas¬ 
ing from year to year; the food, medical service and other 
facilities are improving all the time. Many homes for in¬ 
valids have workshops in which inmates may work if they 
wish, and be paid for it. Many homes for invalids develop 
small farms to supplement the rations. These farms are 
exempt from taxes and deliveries of produce to the state. 

A typical institution for the aged is the Vidnoye Home, 
situated in a beautiful country spot not far from Moscow. 
The inmates live in comfortable, well-furnished buildings, 
and receive excellent food and medical care. Recreational 
facilities include a club-house where films are shown, a 
library, and radio and TV sets. 

There are similar institutions in the Ukraine, Byelorussia 
and the other Union republics. 

One of the Ukrainian homes for the aged, for example, 
stands on the picturesque bank of the River Vor.skla, in the 
small town of Leshchinovka, Kobelyaki District, Poltava 
Region. The home consists of 14 buildings. The inmates are 
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275 factory, office and other workers and collective farmers 
who have lost their capacity for work. They live in bright, 
comfortably furnished rooms having radio relay outlets. The 
meals are wholesome and tasty. All in all nine such homes 
have been set up in Poltava Region, one of the many re¬ 
gions comprising the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. A tenth 
is to be opened this year. 

In the Soviet Union pensioners, men and women alike, 
enjoy many privileges, including lower taxes and levies, 
smaller deliveries of farm produce to the state, and lower 
rents, as well as privileges with respect to employment, 
education, and medical treatment. All this supplements the 
pensions and earnings of women invalids, making their 
standard of living higher. 

In each of the Union republics there are societies of the 
blind, and deaf and dumb, which, with constant assistance 
from the Government and the public, carry out extensive 
work to improve living conditions for people with these 
afflictions. 

The Soviet Government has provided wide opportunities 
enablitig the blind to live as normal human beings and 
citizens. They can get an education, learn a trade and find 
employment, take part in recreational activities, and raise 
families. 

One of the main objectives of the societies of the blind is 
to satisfy the desire of blind persons, both men and women, 
to lead a life of useful activity, to feel {hat they have a place 
in society. 

The self-supporting training and production establish¬ 
ments set up by these societies successfully combine the 
tasks of giving vocational training to blind persons and 
drawing them into useful work. In the Russian Federation 
there are 250 such establishments and they produce goods 
to the value of nearly 900 million rubles annually. The Gov¬ 
ernment grants them many privileges. 

During the sixth five-year plan period it is planned to 
build for the blind: 37 homes, 41 workshops, 86 apartment 



houses, 33 clubs, and two houses of culture. The cost of this 
construction will total more than 400 million rubles. 

A six-hour working day and an annual paid holiday of not 
less than 24 days, not including Sundays and regular holi¬ 
days, have been o.stablished in the Soviet Union for blind 
persons. They have the right to free travel on urban 
transport; tliey are exempt from all taxes and from pay¬ 
ment of the radio license; they receive free medical care, and 
can order books in Braille from any library in the Soviet 
Union. 

There are special boarding schools with an eleven-year 
course of instruction for blind children. They are free of 
charge, all the expenses being borne by the state. 

The doors to colleges and universities are open to the 
blind. Thousands of them have received a higher education 
and arc now successful teachers, lawyers, lecturers, etc. 

State publishing hou.ses put out scientific literature, fic¬ 
tion and poetry in Braille. 

The basic objective of the deaf and dumb societies is to 
draw members into socially useful work, improve cultural 
and everyday services for them, help them to raise their 
political and general education, enhance their professional 
standards, and in this way to bring them into the ranks of 
active builders of communism. 

Men and women who are deaf or deaf and dumb are em¬ 
ployed in enterprises and establishments in all parts of the 
country. There are quite a few engineering works in which 
300 or more members of the society are employed. Many are 
skilled workers who take an active part in production, and in 
community affairs, and are steadily raising their cultural 
and professional standards. More than 6,000 members of 
the society, including a large number of women, have been 
decorated by the Government of the U.S.S.R. for long and 
meritorious service. 

Good housing and other conditions are provided for deaf 
or deaf and dumb workers employed at state or cooperative 
establishments. Persons with families are given flats, while 
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bachelors live in comfortal)le boarding houses; children of 
members of the society are given preferential accommoda- 
lion in kindergartens and summer camps. The material well¬ 
being of the deaf and deaf and dumb is steadily improving. 
Every year many of them are provided with accommodation 
in health resorts or holiday homes free of charge or at a 
nominal cost. 

Many deaf and dumb collective farmers are among the 
leading workers on their farms. They arc tractor drivers, 
cH)inl)ine operators, livestock experts, ganleners, bee-keep¬ 
ers, etc. 

The All-Russian Society of the Deaf and Dumb has a net 
work of about -ISO special clubs and club-rooms and a large 
number of libraries, reading-rooms and motion picture in¬ 
stallations. Talks and lectures in the hand'alphabet, the dem¬ 
onstration of films with sul»-titles, hand alphabet readings 
of fiction, and amateur talent performances are arranged. 
The society sfionsors some 800 amateur talent groups with 
a membership of several thousand persons. 

The 14,000 deaf and dumb sjiortsmen in the Russian Fed¬ 
eration include quite a few first-rate athletes. Russian Fed¬ 
eration sports competitions are arranged at regular in¬ 
tervals. 

Si.\ly five per cent of the Society’s budget is spent on 
cultural and educational activities. The state appropriates 
large sums for the maintenance of schools for the deaf and 
dumb. 

More than 400 members of the society are now attending 
secondary technical school or college. Deaf and dumb stu¬ 
dents are paid higher stipends than other students. 

Many deaf and dumb persons have obtained a higher edu¬ 
cation in Soviet times and are now working successfully as 
designing engineers, technicians, technologists, economists 
and agronomists. 

The All-Russian Society of the Deaf and Dumb has train¬ 
ing and production establishments in 44 regions, territories 
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and aulonomoiis republics. They manufacture garments, 
footwear, knitted-goods, furniture, and other commodities. 

Deaf and dumb boys and girls arc taught a trade at these 
establishments. Instruction and clothing are free of charge, 
accommodation in hostels is provided and stipends are paid. 
Under the guidance of experienced instructors the boys and 
girls learn to work the sewing-machine or to be tailors, car¬ 
penters, fitters, turners, or workers in the knitted-goods and 
shoe industries, and so forth. 

During the fifth five-year period these schools taught 
trades to 4,800 persons. 

The All-Russian Society of the Deaf and Dumb allocates 
a .substantial part of its funds for the construction of dwell¬ 
ings, work.shops and club-houses, the purchase of equip¬ 
ment for its establishments and institutions, and for current 
repairs. The. expenditure for these purposes during the sixth 
five-year plan period will amount to more than 87 million 
rubles. 


• • * 

Hvenj year the. soda! security departments in the Russian 
Federation alone pay out more than !i,000 million rubles in 
allowances lo the mothers of large families and unmarried 
mothers. 

We should like to .stre.ss the fact that in the social security 
departments, which arc called upon lo serve people especial¬ 
ly in need of a kind and considerate attitucle, women com¬ 
prise some 70 per cent of the personnel. Many are in charge 
of district, city, regional and territorial departments of so¬ 
cial security, and hold such posts as Deputy Minister or 
Minister of Autonomous Soviet Sociali.st Republics. 

A woman, N. M. Shakhova, is head of the Moscow De¬ 
partment of Social Security. In Leningrad the department 
is also headed by a woman. Dr. Z. D. Makarova. 

Quite a few of the women employed in the social security 
system are doctors and school teachers by training, and 
have been doing good work in this field. 



l^rolVssor N. A. Sheiik, for oxaniplo, lias been working 
friiiffiilly for many years in the sphere of orthopaedics and 
prosllietics; she has developed a new theory of prosthetics 
for palienls with paralysed lower extremities. Professor 
Y. K. Molodaya has a record of many years’ outstanding 
servici- in the (k'litral Res.earch In.stitiite of Prosthetics; she 
is the author of many scientific work.s. Professor I. S. Kosin- 
skaya is assistant director of the Leningrad Institute which 
deals with the medical examination of invalids to determine 
working capacity. 

•i- ;}: * 

Our country devotes much attention to the question of 
social .security. The increased pensions will undoubtedly 
raise the. living standard of many families. The concern of 
the stale for improving the w'ell-being of the population is 
not restricted to that, however. It finds expression also in 
the measures being carried out by the Oimmunist Party 
and the Soviet (jovernment further to raise the living stand¬ 
ard of the Soviet people under the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 



REPLIES GIVEN BY M. TSVETOVA TO QUESTIONS 
ON THE KEI'ORT BY N. MURAVYOVA* 

I. Docs Hie pension paid for the loss of the bread-winner 
cover all the expenses of the family if the widow does not 
work? 

As has already been said in the report, the family re¬ 
ceives from 45 to 100 per cent of the deceased bread-winner's 
earninys, dt'pending on the size of these earnings. Besides, 
the family is eligible for an increa.se if the deceased bread¬ 
winner had a continuous-service record, and to a second in- 
crea.se w'hich depends on the number of people in the family 
who are incapable of work. Thus, if there are three or more 
people in the family, the pension with the increases may 
be more than 100 per cent of the deceased bread-winner’s 
earnings. Furthermore, if the pension is granted to the chil¬ 
dren and the mother goes to work, the rate of pension is not 
reduced. In that ca.se, the mother will be paid her full salary 
or wage and the widow’s pension regardless of whether her 
children are of school or pre-school age. Children who go 
to school are eligible for a loss of bread-winner pension un¬ 
til the age of 18. 

If the mother does not work and looks after the children, 
she will receive, in addition to the pension for the children, 

♦ Due lo N. Muravyova’s absence, the report was read and the 
questions were answered by M. Tsvetova, Deputy Minister of Social 
Security of the R.S.F.S.R. 
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,1 pension for looking sifter them until they sire eight 
yc.'irs old. 

In the event of the mother being in financisil difficulties, she 
is helped by the trade-union body to which her deceased hus¬ 
band belonged and by social security departments which 
have special funds allocated by the Government for render¬ 
ing such families additional material aid. 

2. If a woman csinnot find a job, will she receive a pen¬ 
sion and if .so how much? What is the pension age? 

As has already been said, there is no unemployment in 
the Soviet Union and there can be no question of a woman 
not being able to find a job if she w'ants to w'ork. When a 
woman reaches old age or, for some reason, becomes an in¬ 
valid, .she is granted a pension. 

3. What is the situation in a family when the husband 
reaches pension age and stops working and his wife is ten 
years younger? Must the two of them live on his pension, 
especially if the wife never worked before? 

If the wife is incapable of work, the husband will receive 
an increase in his pension. If, for one reason or another, the 
husband's pension is not enough, the wife and the husband 
can go to work if they arc fit and want to. Work will always 
be found for them. You must remember that when the husband 
is granted an old age pension, he can continue working, 
because by law an edd age pension is granted irrespective of 
a person’s capacity for work, in other words, it may be 
granted to an able-bodied citizen. 

4. .Are there courses where women, who had formerly de¬ 
voted themselves entirely to their household duties and to 
the upbringing of their children, can learn a profession or 
acquire a new qualification? 

In the Soviet Union, w'e have a wide network of schools 
and courses in all branches of the national economy, where 
a woman can acquire or improve her qualification, learn any 
profession or take a refresher course in her former profes¬ 
sion if she had not worked for a long time. Women can 
study not only by attending schools and courses. They can 
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In the interval between sessions. Eugenic Cotton, President 
of the Women’s International Democratic Federation (right), 
and Maria Maddalena Rossi. Vice-President 


stay at home and study by correspondence in special 
schools, courses and departments at vocational schools, and 
institutions of higher learning. Women who are busy dur¬ 
ing the day have the opportunity of attending various 
evening educational establishments. 
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5. What arc the requisites for acceptance in a home for 
the aged and whom do these homes accept? What is the re¬ 
ception procedure? 

Any aged citizen, irrespective of whether he is a pen¬ 
sioner or not, or has a service record or not, but wlio does 
not have close relatives obliged to support him by law, and 
any invalid who requires attention but has nobody to look 
after him, is eligible for full state maintenance in a home for 
the aged or in a boarding house for invalids. There is no re¬ 
ception procedure. 

As a rule, the di.strict social security departments know 
the people in their district or .sector who stand in need of a 
home for the aged or a boarding bouse for invalids. These 
people are registered and helped to get into the required 
establishment. 

6. Can an inv'alid wdio is rcfn.scd a pension go to court or 
some other body? Can he file a complaint with, say, the In¬ 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross? 

Every citizen of the Soviet Union is entitled to go to any 
higher body with a complaint against any infringement of 
his rights. If it turns out that the lower body had indeed in¬ 
fringed his right, the error will be corrected, the lawful de¬ 
mands of the citizen satisfied and the guilty party punished. 
This means that any invalid may appeal against any deci¬ 
sion he is dissatisfied with. 

The Pension Law provides that questions concerning the 
granting of pensions are decided by a commission specially 
formed for this purp(»se at every district and city Executive 
Committee of the Council of Working People’s Deputies; 
trade-union representatives also sit on such commissions. 
This law establishes the order in which an appeal may be 
lodged against the decisions of the commission. In the in¬ 
terests of its citizens, the Soviet .state passes special laws 
establishing the order and time-limit in which complaints 
and statements from the working people arc examined. 

7. What provisions are made for civilians who became in¬ 
valids as a result of war? 
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Civilians who worked in ihe firiri^-Iine zone or fought in 
a partisan unit receive pensions as war invalids. Citizens 
who became invalids as a result of bombing or machine- 
gunning from the air are ensured pen.sions as civilian in¬ 
valids whose invalidity is due to an industrial accident. 

And lastly: will the participants in the Seminar have the 
opportunity of visiting an establishmenl where invalids can 
learn a new trade or an cnlerpri.se producing artificial 
limbs? 

You arc welcome, dear guests. Any time you wish you 
may visit any establishment run by social security depart¬ 
ments. 



HEALTH AND MOTHER AND CHILD 
WEI.FARE IN THE U.S.S.R. 

HEPORr by MARIA KOVRIGINA. 

Miiiistrr of Pultlir of tlio U.S.S.R. 


bash; PKlNCll'LES OF THE SOVIET PUBLIC 
HEALTH SYSTEM 

The Soviet socialist state rofjards the protection of the 
people’s health as one of its chief tasks and duties. 

Tliroufr/i a united, scientifically based state public health 
service, built up on principles of planned development, the 
Soviet socialist state ensures the country's entire population 
free medical assistance and organizes and carries out far- 
ftoinfi sanitary measures aimed at preventing disease and 
promoting healthful conditions of labour and everyday life, 
a higher capacity for work and greater expectancy of life. 

With the purpose of securing uniformity in the solution of 
the basic, problems of public health in all the Union republics, 
public health measures in various spheres are guided by 
laws passed by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. as well 
as bv decisions and instructions of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. 

As the supreme organ of state administration, the Council 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. directs the work of the Ministry 
of Public Health of the U.S.S.R. and approves practical 
measures aimed at improving the work of public health or¬ 
gans and offices. 
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In the rostrum M. Kovrigina, U S.S.R. Minister of Public 
Health; left—N. Spiridonova, U.S.S.R. representative in the 
UNO Commission on the Status of Women 

The Ministry draws up plans of prospective development 
in the sphere of public health in the country, works out 
standards of public medical and sanitary service, inspects 
the ministries of public health of the Union republics and 
renders them organizational and methodological assistance, 
and helps the ministries and departments of the U.S.S.R. to 
organize medical-prophylactic and sanitary anti-epidemic 
activities. 
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Furthermore, the Ministry of Public Health of the U.S.S.R. 
approves the Stale Pharmacopoeia and the uniform stand¬ 
ards for all drugs, controls tlie quality of drugs and medical 
instruments land equipment, draws up plans for the develop¬ 
ment of the medical industry, and guides the work of the 
major enterprises of the medical industry; it supplies the 
Union republics with drugs, bacterial preparations and med¬ 
ical apparatuses. 

The Ministry of Public Health of the U.S.S.R. works out 
the norms of planning and building public health establish¬ 
ments, plans the distribution of the graduates of higher 
medical and pharmaceutical educational institutions, and en¬ 
sures the publication of literature on problems of medicine 
and pharmacy. 

All medical-prophylactic and sanitary anti-epidemic rneas- 
ures in the country are carried out by local public health 
bodies as well as by corresponding bodies and offices of 
other ministries and departments under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Public Health of the U.S.S.R. 

The activity of all medical establishments in the country, 
irrespective of the department or organization to which they 
are subordinated, is based on the uniform principles and 
methods fixed by the Ministry of Public Health of ttie 
U.S.S.R., which controls the medical and sanitary work of 
all public health establishments in the country. 

Public health departments play an exceptionally great 
role in the implementation of prophylactic measures aimed 
at improving the sanitary conditions of labour and everyday 
life, protecting health and prolonging the life span of the 
population. The Ministr)' of Public Health of the U.S.S.R. 
drafts all-Union laws and decisions on sanitary and anti¬ 
epidemic problems, elaborates and approves sanitary stand¬ 
ards and rules, which arc binding upon all establishments, 
enterprises and citizens of the U.S.S.R. It also organizes 
control of hygienic requirements in the planning of stand¬ 
ard building projects as well as the supervision of state 
standards and technical norms for foodstuffs and manufac- 
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lured goods, whose quality may affect the health of the 
population. In addition it shares in the state planning of 
measures to abolish and prevent the pollution of the air, 
reservoirs, and the soil. 

No plan of erecting industrial, dwelling or other build¬ 
ings, and no technical norm for the output of foodstuffs or 
consumer goods whose quality may affect the health of the 
population, may be approved without the permission of the 
Ministry of Public Health of the U.S.S.R. or its local de¬ 
partments. 

In our country nobody may sell to the population low- 
grade foodstuffs or rotten, stale goods because this, too, 
comes under strict sanitary control. 

We know that environment, the conditions in which peo¬ 
ple live, work and rest, nourishment, the family budget, and 
so forth, directly or indirectly influence the health of people, 
their capacity for work and their span of life. A good en¬ 
vironment favourably influences a person’s activity, his 
health and life: conversely, a bad environment has an un¬ 
favourable, pernicious influence. In order to solve the prob¬ 
lem, not only of preventing diseases, but also of strength¬ 
ening the health of the population it is necessary to carry 
out nation-wide health improvement and sanitary measures 
with the participation of all the ministries and departments, 
Soviets, trade unions. Red Cross and Red Crescent societies, 
and the entire population. 

The strengthening of people’s health, raising of physical 
fitness and lengthening of expectancy of life, and the improve¬ 
ment of the sanitary conditions of their environment, are 
being furthered by such important measures undertaken dur¬ 
ing Soviet years, and earmarked for implementation during 
the new. Sixth Five-Year Plan, as large-scale housing con¬ 
struction, improvement of public utilities and services in in¬ 
habited, localities, the extension of the water supply and 
sewerage, gasification and district heating, the increase of 
real wages, and the large-scale expansion of the output of 
meat, milk, butter and other important foodstuffs. 



Prok'cUon of ilie lioallli of St)viel people is .'ilso tlic aim of 
measures such as llie application of up-to-date technique in 
industry—electrification, mechanization and automation of 
production processes, all of which substantially lighten the 
labour of man. 

In our country, we are carrying out planned sanitary 
measures to protect the air, water, and soil. Ministries and 
departments are forbidden to launch new enterprises and 
certain shops and plants that discharge harmful gases, 
steam, and dust into the air, if no provision is made to purify 
industrial waste. 

To make for greater sanitary protection of water supply 
lines and sources of water supply, there invariably is a 
sanitary protective zone around the open and underground 
sources f)f water supply in every inhabited locality. It is for¬ 
bidden to discharge harmful or polluted sewage within this 
zone. F.nterpri.ses and establishments are obliged to dis¬ 
charge their sewage into the common sewerage system or 
purify if at their own pnrif 3 ’ing plants before discharging it 
into reservoirs. 

The launching of now or restored enterprises, shops and 
plants that may pollute the air and reservoirs is allowed 
only with the sanction of the Central Stale Sanitary Inspec¬ 
torate of the Ministry of Public Health of the U.S.S.R. 

The sanitary protection of the soil of inhabited localities 
from contamination, pollution and bogging up is effected in 
a similar way. 

Inspection and slate supervision of measures aimed at im¬ 
proving the sanitary and hygienic conditions of the work 
and everyday life of the population arc carried on by the 
State Sanitary Inspectorate of the Ministry of Public Health 
of the U.S.S.R. and the sanitary and anti-epidemic ser\'ice 
of the local public health departments. 

The Sanitary Inspectorate is empowered to direct the 
heads of enterprises, establishments and organizations as 
well as separate citizens to take sanitary anti-epidemic 
measures, and it can stop the operation of enterprises, cul- 
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tural and service oslablishmenls, and so on, until the neces¬ 
sary sanitary measures are carried out. 

Chief sanitary inspectors and medical officers have the 
rijfht to fine managements for breaking the rules of sanita¬ 
tion and hygiene, or to fine enterprises, establisliments, and 
organizations at which sanitary legislation is violated. 

Can it bo said tliat all our cities and inhabited localities 
are e.xemplary as far as sanitation is concerned? For the 
time being, unfortunately not. The air and water sources in 
a number of cities are still being polluted by industrial 
wa.ste; some industrial enterprises are continuing to pollute 
reservoirs with sewage. However, the necessary material 
conditions are being created in our country for the provision 
of all industrial enterpri.ses with purifying plants and for 
the elimination of all defects in this sphere. 

At state public health establishments, medical assistance 
is rendered to the population free of charge —from the most 
elementary to the most complicated operations, from the 
removal of a mote from the eye or a splinter from a finger 
to operations on the heart, lungs, brain or spinal cord. 

Nothing is charged for laboratory tests (blood, urine, 
phlegm and other tests), X-ray examinations, and treatment 
with X-rays, radium, electricity, medicinal muds, and other 
methods. It must be noted that, depending on the condition 
of the patient, such tests and treatments may be undergone 
at a hospital, polyclinic, and even at home. All patients 
treated at hospitals, clinics, and institutes pay nothing for 
medicines, food and care. 

Out-patients buy medicines at prices fixed by the Govern¬ 
ment. The exceptions are sintomycin, vermifuges and in¬ 
sulin, which are free. 

Generally, a charge is made for artificial teeth and eyes. 
Artificial teeth and jaws and facial plastics arc free for per¬ 
sonal pensioners, war and labour invalids of the 1st and 2nd 
disability categories, and old age pensioners. 

A number of cities have medical establishments requiring 
payment so that citizens may have the opportunity of con- 
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suiting a specialist of their own choice. For a small fee med¬ 
ical assistance is rendered by any of the specialists at these 
establishments. 

In the U.S.S.R. private medical practice is al.so allowed. 

With the e.xi.stence of free state medical aid, the share of 
the assistance rendered by establishments requiring pay¬ 
ment. and by private medical practitioners, is quite neg¬ 
ligible. 

Medical ussislance in iiw U.S.S.R. is accessible to all. 
This is ensured by a broaci and ever-increasing network of 
general and specialized medical-prophylactic e.stablishments, 
by m.aking their .services available to the whole population, 
and by increasing the number of doctors. 

The following data on public health expenditure may be 
taken as an objective index of the growth and development 
of public health .services in the country. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON PUBLIC HEALTH 

(excluding the Ministry of Railways) 

(in millions of rubles) 


Year 

1 li)26-2/' 
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Medical-prophylactic assistance is rendered to the popula¬ 
tion by an extensive .system of hospitals, polyclinics, dis¬ 
pensaries, and other medical-prophylactic and sanitary anti¬ 
epidemic establishments. In 1950, the Soviet Union had 
140,380 public health institutions, while in 1955 their num¬ 
ber rose to 153,020. 

The total number of hospitals was 4,554 in 1913 compared 
with the 24,431 hospitals in 1955, while the number of beds 
was 207,000 and 1,290,000 re.spectively. In 1913 there were 
13 hospital beds for every 10,000 persons in the country, 
while in 1955 this figure stood at 65. 






Ill 1913, Russia (within llio pn-si'iil boundaries) had 
28,000 doctors, i.e., 1.7 doctors per 10,000 persons, but in 
1955 there were 331,000 doctors or 16.7 doctors per 10,000 
persons. Over 70 per cent of the doctors are women. 

In 1913, doctors were trained at the medical faculties of 
universities. There were such facullies at 13 educational in- 
.stilutes witli an averaj^e of 8,600 .students a year, graduat- 
inpf annually an average of 1,500 doctors (1,246 doctors 
in 1913). 

Today, doctors are trained at 68 medical institutes, which 
graduate 13.000-16,000 doctors annually and in the 1955- 
56 scholastic year had 135,000 students. Within the ne.\t 
five years, 20,000-25,000 doctors will h.i graduated annu¬ 
ally. 

it should he noted, that al hiffher and secondary medical 
educational institutes tuition is }ree, as at all educational 
establishments of our country, and all students who make 
good progress receive a stat.e stipend, while those needing 
hostel accommodation are provided with it. 

Compared with pre-revolutionary days, the increa.se in 
the number of doctors and hospital beds was particularly 
great in Central Asia and Kazakhstan, as the following 
figures show; 
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The number of feldsher stations rose from 4,539 in 1913 
to 68,203 in 1955. 
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There were more than 9,700 chemist’s shops in 1940, but 
in 1955 this number increased to 12,700; the corresponding 
figures for chemist’s stalls are 13,864 and 70,766. 

In recent years, sanitary aviation has been doing a great 
deal in making medical assistance available to the inhabit¬ 
ants of remote and out-of-the-way localities. Sanitary avia¬ 
tion stations brought medical assistance to 87,600 persons 
in 1940 and to 642,000 persons in 1955. 

Public health establishments and their personnel make 
every possible use of all the achievements of science and 
engineering. 

The services of the teaching staffs of medical educational 
establi.shrnents and research in.stitutes, of which there are 
more than 400 with a total of 27,500 scientific w'orkers, are 
enli.stcd to provide the population with qualified medical 
advice. 

Public health establishments raise the qualifications of 
their doctors by periodically sending them for advanced train¬ 
ing and specialization to institutes or to rcfrc.sher courses. 
In 1940, refresher and specialization courses were attended 
by 13,645 doctors, and in 1955—by 23,362 doctors. 

The qualifications of junior medical workers arc improved 
through specialized courses, which trained 28,838 persons in 
1940 and 32,635 in 1955. 

Sanatoriums and holiday homes, at which some 5 million 
people annually take cures, rest, and spend their leaves, 
are a major means of improving the health of the population. 
In 1955, the country had 3,117 sanatoriums and holiday 
homes with accommodation for 444,000 people. 

At children’s and bone tuberculosis .sanatoriums treatment 
is free, but at all other sanatoriums a fee is charged. A fee 
is also charged for accommodation at holiday homes. 

It should be borne in mind that a largg portion of the passes 
to sanatoriums and holiday homes are bought by state 
enterprises and establishments and by the trade unions and 
resold to factory, office and other workers at a discount of 
70 per cent; in addition, the trade unions hand out 20 per 
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splendid place for a holiday! The picture was taken in Sochi 
on the Black Sea coast of the Caucasus 
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cciil of 11)0 sjiiiiiloriiiiii passes and JO per cent of (lie iioli 
day home passes free of charge. In the case of low-pau 
factory, office and other workers who go for a rest cure or 
reduced price or free passes, the trade unions also bear par 
of the cost of the transportation to and from the healll 
resort. 

One of the most important ways of strenglheninp the healti 
of the population is through physical culture. In our condi 
lions, physical culture is not only a melhod of disease pre 
vcntion and improving people's health, but also a mean; 
which is widely applied at medical o.stablishmonts in thi 
treatment of almost all disca.ses. 

Today, physical culture and sport have a mass following 
in the Soviet Union. Towards the beginning of 1956, then 
were nearly 200,000 athletic, clubs with a total membershi] 
of 17,500,000. 

I have already said that the Government is carrying ou 
such large-scale prophylactic measures as sanitary protcc 
tion of air, water, soil, and so forth. Now, I should like t( 
show how the public health bodies, establishments, and in 
dividual workers combine curative and preventive medicine 

This could be best shown by the e.xample of the work o 
public health establishments which serve industrial workers 

Workers arc rendered medical assistance both at thei 
homes and directly at industrial enterprises. Special hospi 
lals and polyclinics are .set up at factories, plants, and mines 
while at big shops there are medical .stations headed b; 
doctors or feldshers. The ta.sk of the medical establishment; 
at industrial enterprises is not only to give assistance b 
workers who fall ill or are injured, but primarily to preven 
di.seases and injuries by securing healthful conditions o 
labour and removing all factors that may harm the healti 
of w'orkors (draughts, dust, etc.). 

The medical workers here organize prophylactic measure 
against grippe and other diseases, systematically check th 
health of every worker, keep a strict eye on the sanitar; 
condition of the shops and .service quarters (showers, locker 
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rooms, lavatories), supervise the water supply and prepara¬ 
tion of food for workers, and secure the organization of med¬ 
ical diets at dining-rooms. In the coal and ore-mining in¬ 
dustry, quartz lamp treatment is provided for workers em¬ 
ployed underground; in the ore-mining industry medical 
workers control the fulfilment of the Ciovernment's decisions 
on compulsory wet drilling for the purpose of preventing 
silicosis among workers. 

At biff enterprises there are night sanatoriunis (prophy- 
lactoriums). Workers accommodated at these sanatoriums 
continue their regular work. After working hours they go to 
the sanatoriums where they are fed, receive medical altcn- 
tion, and, if necessary, undergo treatment and rest cures. In 
the morning, after hreakfa.st, they leave for work fresh and 
cheerfid. As a rule, a sojourn at a sanatorium lasts for one 
month. 

Public health workers also carry on extensive work to pre¬ 
vent infectious diseases. In particular, they vaccinate the 
population against diphtheria, smallpox, typhus, and so 
forth. With the purpose of preventing tuberculosis, 90 per 
cent of the newborn babies arc given Calmette-Gucrin in¬ 
oculations; anti-tuberculosis inoculations are given to older 
children and to juveniles. 

The entire fight against infectious diseases and the con¬ 
trol of the sanitary condition of cities, towns and villages 
are united and led by sanitary-epidemiological stations 
operating in every city, town, village and city district. 

In the Soviet Union, people who consider themselves 
healthy are subjected to prophylactic examinations en 
masse with the purpose of bringing to light early forms of 
tuberculosis, cancerous, and other diseases. During these 
examinations, doctors make wide use of laboratory. X-ray 
and fluorographic tests. Prophylactic examinations reveal 
diseases in their earliest stages and make their immediate 
cure possible. 

Every year, tens of millions of people undergo these pro¬ 
phylactic examinations. 
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It should be noted that prophylactic examinations, inocu¬ 
lations, and vaccinations, as well as disinfecting the homes 
of patients suffering from infectious diseases arc likewise 
free of charge. 

Public health bodies spread sanitary and hygienic knowl¬ 
edge among the population, by means of lectures, talks, 
films on sanitary education, and so on. 

As many people as possible are drawn into the work of 
medical-prophylactic establishments. 

The Ministry of Public Health of the U.S.S.R., its scien¬ 
tific in.stitulions as well as the local public health services 
devote particular attention to cardio-vascular diseases and 
malignant tumours as the principal causes of death among 
the adult population. 

One of the main tasks of the public health services is to 
diagnose and properly treat canlio-vascular diseases and 
rhejiniatism in their early stages. 

For this purpose there are special dispensaries for such 
patients, special cardiorhcumatological consulting-rooms 
are being set up, experienced therapeutists are encouraged 
to specializo in carilio-vascutar diseases, the latest achieve¬ 
ments of medical science are being utilized in treating pa¬ 
tients. and special medical establishments and sanatoriums 
arc being opened. Sanitary-epidemiological stations control 
the conditions of labour at industrial enterprises and take 
steps to secure a steady improvement of the labour and life 
of Soviet citizens. 

The organization of the oncological service is directed by 
special oncological dispensaries, of which there are 188. 
Besides, there are 1,140 oncological consulting-rooms and 
departments at hospitals. 

At the present time, the object of research into the prob¬ 
lem of malignant tumours is to reveal the causes of these 
diseases and to work out reliable methods of diagnosing, 
treating, and preventing them. 

In the Soviet Union, as in other countries, the problem 
of cancer is as yet unsolved, but the ways of fighting it are 
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outlined quite clearly: prophylaxis, early diagnosis and 
timely treatment by metliods of combined therapy. 

The most effective method of fighting cancer is to subject 
the population to examinations which allow diagnosing and 
treating pre-tumour diseases and cancer in their early 
stages. In the past seven years over 70 million people were 
examined and of these 0.1 per cent were found to have can¬ 
cer and 0.9 per cent—pre-tumour di.seases. Of all tlie reg¬ 
istered cancer cases, 21 per cent were discoverjcd during 
prophylactic examinations. The. number of neglected cases 
of cancer dropped from 31.6 per cent in 1949 to 24.3 per 
cent in 1964. 

Due to the combined methods of treatment the percentage 
of patients cured of cancer has risen from 45.8 in 1949 to 
67.5 per cent in 1954. 

What, one may ask, are the principal demographic indices? 

The following figure.s .show the birth-rate, death-rate 
and net increase in the population of the Soviet Union: 


Year 

Wirtlis per 
l.noo 

Intiubitants 

Deaths per 

1,000 

JnhuhltaDts 

Net Increase in 
population per 
1,(HK> 

inhabitants 

1913 

47.0 

30.2 

16.8 

1926 

44.0 

20.3 

1 23.7 

1940 

31.7 

18.3 

1 13.4 

1950 

26.5 1 

9.6 

1 16.9 

1951 

26.8 

9.6 

! 17.2 

1952 

26.4 

9.3 

17.1 

1953 

24.9 

9.0 

15.9 

1954 

26.5 

8.9 

17.6 

1955 

25.6 1 

1 8.4 

17.2 


.4s a result of the advance of public health and the further 
rise of the well-being of the people, in 1955 the death-rate 
dropped 2.2 times compared with 1940 and 3.6 times com¬ 
pared with 1913. 



The average lonffevily of the population of the U.S.S.R. is 
about double the average longevity in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, 


MOTHEIt AND CHILI) WEI.FAKE 

As soon as Soviet power was established, the Government 
proclaimed that mother and child welfare was the primary 
concern of the state. 

In spite of the difficulties of that time, children were sur¬ 
rounded with universal attention and care. The first lav/s 
issued by the Soviet Government included the decrees on 
the prohibition of child labour and on the improvement of 
nourishment for children. The country started buildinfj up 
a network of children’s establishments. 

In December 1917, a board was set up at the. People’s 
(.k)mmi.ssariat of Pidilic Welfare, “for the study and imple¬ 
mentation of \irfient measures to protect and promote mater¬ 
nity as a social function of women and for the protection of 
children as the direct duty of the state.” 

The implementation of a number of urgent government 
measures on maternity and child protection was called 
forth by the high death-rate among mothers during delivery 
and among children during their first year of life. 

In 1911, according to available statistics, infantile mortal¬ 
ity in the European part of Rus.sia was 29.1 per 100 babies 
born alive. In some gubernias, child mortality was even 
higher. For example, in 1908-12 the figure stood at 40 per 
cent in Perm Gubernia, 34.4 per cent in Nizhny Nov¬ 
gorod Gubernia, and 33.9 per cent in Vyatka Gubernia. 
In Moscow, infantile mortalitv was equal to 32.1 per cent 
in 1911. 

In January 1918, the Government issued a decree aimed 
at drawing the country’s entire population into the struggle 
against child mortality. The decree stated: 

“Two million infant lives that had barely begun were 
lost annually in Russia owing to the ignorance and back¬ 
wardness of an oppressed people and to the neglect and 
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indifference' of a class stale. Two million grief-stricken 
raotliers annually flooded the Russian land with hitter tears 
as they buried with their work-worn hands these innocent 
victims of a hideous state sy.stom. 

.. You, women workers, toiling citizen-mothers, with 
your .sensitive hearts, you, courageous builders of a new 
society, you, high-minded pedagogues, pediatrists, obstet¬ 
ricians—the new Russia calls upon all of you to dedicate 
your hearts and minds to the construction of a new edifice 
of social protection of future generations. 

“All big and small children’s establishments of the Com¬ 
missariat of Public Welfare, from foundling hospitals in the 
capitals to modest village creches, shall merge into a single 
state organization from the day this decree is published and 
come under the jurisdiction of the Department of Maternity 
and Child Protection in order to form an indis.soluble as¬ 
sociation with maternity establi.shinents, to lake, over from 
them and continue fulfilling the nation-wide task of bring¬ 
ing up spiritually and physically strong citizens.’’ 

In our country .solicitude for the health of a child begins 
long before its birth. 

This solicitude, supported by state laws, is implemented 
through systematic improvement of the sanitary and hy¬ 
gienic conditions of the labour and life of women, the dis¬ 
semination of sanitary knowledge among the population, 
and the rendering of timely free and qualified medical and 
prophylactic assistance by maternity homes, maternity de¬ 
partments of hospitals, gynaecological hospitals, and wom¬ 
en’s consultation centres. 

In pre-revolutionary Russia there were rudimentary 
measures taken to organize medical assistance for expect¬ 
ant mothers and women in and after childbirth. However, 
these were limited in scope and were of an accidental and 
mostly philanthropic character. 

On January 1, 1914, throughout the whole of the Rus¬ 
sian Empire there were 6,824 maternity beds, while on 
January 1, 1918, this number fell to 5,854. Moreover, in 



the territory of Azerbaijan, Armenia, Tajikistan, Kazakh¬ 
stan and Kirghizia there was not a single maternity bed, 
neither in the cities nor in the villages. 

The lack of medical assistanc,e during childbirth led to 
a tremendous death-rate among women. In 1917, Profes¬ 
sor A. A. Redlikh wrote: “It is not surprising that in Rus¬ 
sia. where 95 per cent of the women give birth to children 
without any medical assistance, 30.000 women die annually 
of childbirth in the prime of life.” 

From the very beginning of its existence, the Soviet state 
set about organizing a mass midwifery .service that would 
be open to every woman. Midwifery service includes assist¬ 
ance to women not only during childbirth but also during 
Ihc entire period of pregnancy. 

The extension of the .system of maternity homes and 
women's consultation centres proceeded at its most rapid 
pace in 1936-40, after the publication of the decree of 
.lune 27, 1936, “On the Prohibition of Abortions, Greater 
Material Assistance for Women in Childbirth, the Institu¬ 
tion of State Aid to Mothers of Large Families, the Exten¬ 
sion of the System of Maternity Homes, Creches, and Nurs¬ 
ery Schools, Greater Penal Puni.shment for Evading the 
Payment of Alimony, and on Certain Amendments in Di¬ 
vorce Legislation.” 

The.se years saw the building of 200 new maternity 
homes with 16.677 beds. 

Prior to the Second World War there were 107,736 ma¬ 
ternity beds in hospitals (maternity homes and maternity 
departments of hospitals) and, in addition, 8,330 collective- 
farm maternity homes with 25,622 beds. 

As with the entire national economy, the public health 
service suffered great losses during the war. Many lying-in 
hospitals suffered as well. The rehabilitation of these hos¬ 
pitals was started towards the end of the war, after the 
publication in July 1944 of the Decree of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. “On Increasing State Aid 
to Expectant Mothers, Mothers of Large Families and Un- 



The guests photographed in front of the Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology Institute of the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Public Health 


married Mothers, Greater Maternity and Child Protection, 
the Institution of the Honourable Title of ‘Mother-Heroine’ 
and the Ordjer of the ‘Glory of Motherhood’ and the ‘Medal 
of Motherhood.’ ” 

That decree envisaged a large measure of material as¬ 
sistance to expectant ifiothers and mothers for the upkeep 
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and upbringing of children. Slate grants were instituted 
for women with three and more children and for unmarried 
mothers: provision was made for improving the diet of ex¬ 
pectant mothers and nursing mothers, extending the net¬ 
work of lying-in hospitals and children’s establishments, in¬ 
creasing the output of children’s clothes, footwear, and so 
on. .Ml this meant a great deal to the population during Ihe 
difficult war years. 

Altogether, in 1955 the country’s hospitals had 138.410 
maternity beds, 52,530 gynaecological beds; in addition 
there were 23,070 beds in collective-farm maternity homes, 
and lens of thousands of midwifery stations. 

The problem of fully ensuring the urban women with hos¬ 
pital accommodation during childbirth has been practically 
.solved in a quantitative respect. Almost all expectant moth¬ 
ers from among the urban population bear their children 
in maternity homes or in the maternity departments of hos¬ 
pitals. 

The ta.sk of providing all women in rural localities with 
medical assl.stance during childbirth is nearing completion. 
In 1955, medical personnel as.si.sted in more than 90 per cent 
of the births in the countryside. 

A large share of the medical assistance to women is 
borne by collective-farm maternity homes organized on the 
initiative of collective farms with the purpose of making the 
midwifery service available to collective-farm women. Mid- 
wives are sent to collective farms and paid by the slate. In 
her work, the midwife does not limit herself to assisting in 
childbirlhs, but also does prophylactic work among expect¬ 
ant mothers and regularly advises them on proper infant 
care. 

The principal midwifery-gynaecological establishment is 
the maternity home with a women’s consultation centre 
which serves expectant mothers, women in childbirth and 
gynaecological patients. 

In the Soviet Union, the midwifery-gynaecological serv¬ 
ice is, as with all the other departments of public health. 
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b;iSL-il oil ;i synthesis of both aspects of medical activity - 
prevention and cure. 

All expectant mothers residing in the district served by 
a consultation centre (each centre serves the population of 
a definite district) receive the attention of a specialist in 
obstetrics and gynaecology in the early stages of pregnancy 
and remain under his care until childbirth. On the average, 
if the course of the pregnancy is normal, every expectant 
mother visits a doctor from six to eight times. 

Every expectant mother goes to a consultation centre (in 
case she falls ill she receives attention at home) where 
she is attended not only by a specialist in obstetrics and 
gynaecology, but also by a therapeutist; when necessary 
she can consult specialists in other fields as well. Labora¬ 
tory tests (analyses of the urine, blood, roentgenoscopy, 
etc.) are made systematically for every expectant mother. 

In their daily work, women’s consultation centres make 
use of the method of providing expectant mothers, women 
in confinement, and gynaecological patients, with consulta¬ 
tion at their homes. 

Such a system allows for early diagnoses of any com¬ 
plication or disease that may set in during pregnancy. 

Sanitary and educational work not only among expect¬ 
ant mothers and gynaecological patients but also among 
other sections of the adult population residing in the dis¬ 
trict served by a women’s consultation centre occupies a 
large share of the centre’s activities. Special attention is 
devoted to preventing complications and diseases by pop¬ 
ularizing scientific knowledge on the ways and means of 
protecting the health of mothers and children. 

Mass prophylactic examinations of women play an ex¬ 
ceptionally great role in bringing to light gynaecological 
diseases and, in particular, malignant tumours. 

The medical personnel of each women’s consultation 
centre investigate the working conditions of women and con¬ 
trol the observance of laws protecting the labour of women 
and, especially, of expectant mothers. All prophylactic 
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measures, such as the provision of the proper working fa¬ 
cilities, the transfer of women to lighter work whenever 
necessary, and so forth, are carried out by the doctors of 
a women’s consultation centre jointly with the heads of 
enterprises and trade-union organizations broadly assisted 
by public bodies. 

Besides the growth of the network of midwifery-gyn- 
a(!Cological establishments and the change in the character 
of their activity, Soviet years witnessed an improvement in 
the. objective indices of the quality of the midwifery-gyn¬ 
aecological service. First and foremost, this concerns the 
maternity death-rate. Prior to the Revolution, the death- 
rate among women during and after childbirth at the hos¬ 
pitals of many gubernias was 1.0 per cent and over. In 
1955, the maternity death-rate at lying-in hospitals through¬ 
out the U.S.S.R. was 0.07 per cent, i.e., more than 14 
times less than before the Revolution. Post-natal cases 
of sepsis have almost completely disappeared. 

There arc many times fewer cases of eclampsia, the pres¬ 
ent index of which is 0.29 per cent at urban lying-in hos¬ 
pitals and 0.22 per cent at rural maternity homes. 

The stillbirth-rate has decreased several times. In 1940, 
it fluctuated between 4 and 4.5 per cent at the maternity 
homes in Moscow, but in 1955 it dropped to 1.85 per cent 
at all urban maternity homes and maternity departments of 
hospitals in the U.S.S.R. 

Tliere has been a large drop in infantile mortality in mater¬ 
nity hospitals and maternity departments of general hos¬ 
pitals. In 1955 the death-rate of new-born infants was 
1.2 per cent in urban hospitals and 0.84 per cent in rural 
hospitals. 

A birth is a happy event in every Soviet family. But 
women do not want the appearance of a baby to be accom¬ 
panied by suffering and pain. 

For a long time the noble idea of delivering women from 
birth pangs has been occupying the minds of advanced 
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Russian scientists, who have done much to investigate new 
methods of painless childbirth. 

Until 1951, births were rendered painless mainly with 
drugs, but this was not a mass practice. In 1951, Soviet 
scientists worked out a new method of making births pain- 
less—thc method of psychoprophylaxis. This method is 
based on the teachings of the great physiologist I. P. Pav¬ 
lov on the leading role of the central nervous system. Its 
essence lies in successively preparing an expectant mother 
for childbirth, banishing her fear of childbirth, and acquaint¬ 
ing her with the course of normal births during which pain 
and suffering are not unavoidable. The expectant mother 
is taught what to do during childbirth and. as a result, be¬ 
comes the doctor’s active assistant at the delivery of her 
own child. 

The p.sychoprophylactic method is physiological in char¬ 
acter and is completely harmless to the mother and the 
foetus, a fact which distinguishes it from other existing 
methods of anaesthetizalion. 

Every pas.sing year sees this method becoming more and 
more widespread. At present it is being applied not only in 
towns and cities, but also at rural medical-prophylactic 
establishments, including midwifery stations and collective- 
farm maternity homes, where only midwives arc in attend¬ 
ance. 

Today, this method of painless cliildbirtii is used during 
60 per cent of the births in towns and cities and during 
44 per cent of the births in rural localities. In some re¬ 
publics the percentage is higher. For example, in the towns 
of the Ukraine, Georgia, Lithuania, Estonia and other re¬ 
publics over 70 per cent of the births are rendered painless. 

The method of psychoprophylaxis does not exclude the 
possibility of employing medicinal anaesthetics in the rare 
cases when the psychoprophylacfic preparation does not 
yield the desired effect. 

The expansion of the midwifery-gynaecological service 
at polyclinics and hospitals demanded an increase in the 



iiujnhiT ul specialists in obstetrics and ffynaecology, mid- 
wives and feldshcr-inidwiv.es. In the U.S.S.R., the number 
of specialists in obstetrics and gynaecology has doubled 
in comparison with the pre-war period and in 1955 
was 20jC70. 

Still nu)ro striking improvements were achieved with re¬ 
spect to the junior midwifery personnel—midwives and 
feldshcr-midwives. Against the nearly 9,000 self-trained and 
trained mitlwives of pre-revolutionary Russia, there were 
106,370 mid wives and feldsher-midwives in the country’s 
medical establishments in 1955. 

However, it would be incorrect to credit all the achieve¬ 
ments .scored in the midwifery-gynaecological service to the 
public health service. Much depended on the nation-wide 
measures on matertiity and child protection, the introduc¬ 
tion of which was begun during the first years of the So¬ 
viet power and which have become part and parcel of the 
life of the Soviet people. Among them is the law on provid¬ 
ing working women with paid pregnancy and maternity 
leaves. Today this leave is 112 days long (.56 days before 
childbirth and 56 days after childbirth) while in th.e event 
of an abnormal birtli or the birth of twins the post-natal 
leave is increased from 56 to 70 days. 

Tile law prohibits the employment of e.Kpectant mothers 
and nursing mothers on night work and to send expectant 
mothers on business trips beginning from the fifth month 
of pregnancy. 

Special legislation prohibits the employment of women 
on work which may affect their organisms. In case of ne¬ 
cessity, expectant mothers are transferred to lighter jobs 
without any reduction in pay. Strict punishment is meted 
out for violation of any of these laws. 

Particular mention must be made of the question of 
abortions. 

The problem of permitting or prohibiting abortions was 
resolved in various ways at different stages of our coun¬ 
try’s development. 
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In pre-rcvoliitionary Russia, the law prohibited abor¬ 
tions when there were no medical grounds for them. Ac¬ 
cording to the Criminal Code of the Russian Empire, per¬ 
sons performing abortions were punishable as criminal of¬ 
fenders. In spite of the ban, the number of abortions grew 
from year to year. For example, in Moscow their number 
increased two and a half times in the period between 1909 
and 1914. Taking into consideration tlie grave conse¬ 
quences of illegal abortions, the economic di.sorder prevail¬ 
ing in our country in 1918-20 and the material in.security 
of the population, the Soviet Government found it expe¬ 
dient to issue in 1920 a law providing for free abortions in 
hospitals. 

During the first few years after that law was published, 
the number of abortions increased considerably. However, 
the higher figures were due not only to the actual increase 
in the number of abortions, but also, to a great extent, to 
the registration of illicit abortions that became legal. It is 
noteworthy that after the publication of the law, instead of 
falling, the birth-rate considerably increased, particularly 
in Moscow, where the number of births per 1,000 inhabit¬ 
ants was 14.7 in 1918 and 25.6 in 1922. 

The law of 1920 legalizing abortions remained valid un¬ 
til 1936, when the problem was reviewed by the Govern¬ 
ment. 

In conformity with a new law, abortions were permitted 
only where there were the necessary medical grounds. 

During the first two years after the law prohibiting abor¬ 
tions was published, the number of illicit abortions was 
small. However, beginning with 1938, their number again 
began to grow. As a rule, women who underwent illegal 
abortions were brought to medical establishments with 
haemorrhage and, in many cases, with grave complica¬ 
tions against which treatment did not always prove 
effective. Furthermore, abortions performed privately 
frequently led to serious gynaecological diseases and to 
sterility. 



In 195n, with the aim of safcjjuarding the health and 
lives of women, tlie Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. issued ji Decre.e abro^atin^ the proliihition of 
abortions, eonsiderinff that as a eiiltiirally advanced per¬ 
son. the Soviet woman can decide for herself whether or 
not to underpfo an aI)ortion and that a real drop in the num¬ 
ber of al)ortions can be achieved by further encouraging 
molherliood, as well as by measures of an educational and 
explanatory character. Now', women who want to cut short 
their pregnancy do not have to risk their health and lives 
by ri'sortiiig to the services of quacks. 

Statistics .show that in the course of the nine months 
since the ptd)lication of the Decree, the sick-rate among 
women has decreased and the death-rate due to abortions 
performed has dropped to zero in hospitals. It should be 
added that sick leave paid for out of social insurance funds 
is granted to women for the period they stay in a hospital 
in connection with an abortion and for several days after 
they are discharged. 

But the legalization of abortions does not mean that they 
are encouraged, inasmuch as even w'hen performed in a 
medical centre they may affect the health of women. There¬ 
fore, the .Mini.stry of Public Health of the U.S.S.R. has or¬ 
dered the public health services to disseminate knowledge 
on the harnifulne.ss of abortions and, in addition, to 
ensure the availability of preventives. Unfortunately we do 
nol yet have preventives that fully guarantee against preg¬ 
nancy. A number of re.s,carch institutes are now w'orking 
to produce effective preventives. 

The steadily rising material and cultural standards of 
the population of the U.S.S.R. and the measures taken by 
the Soviet Government to protect the health of our people— 
longer pre-natal and post-natal leaves, a shorter working day 
on Saturdays and on the eve of holidays, the new' pensions 
law, and so forth—w'iil help to reduce the number of aboi- 
tions, to increase the birth-rate, and to lower the death-rate. 
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In our country, the protection of the health of children 
is ensured by the wide provision of children’s medical-pro- 
phyluctic institutions: children’s corisiill.-ition centres, chil¬ 
dren’s hospit.'ils, milk kitchens, children’s sanatoriums, 
ercclies, and other servic,os whose number is continuously 
fjrow'lnfj. Strictly speakinff, until the Revuhition, Russia 
did not have medical establishments for children, and sick 
children were ireateil at polyclinics together with adults. 
Altogether, in 1913, there were nine mother-and-child con¬ 
sultation centres and .several .small children’s ho.spitals only 
in the big cities --.Moscow, Petersburg, Kiev. 

Today, our children’s consultaiioti centres take care of 
every new-born baby. The main thing is to help the mother 
during the fir.st days after a baby is born when the least 
mistake in feeding or nursing may cost it its life. The 
workers of consultation centres do not w'ait for the mother 
to come to them with the baby, but call on the new family 
upon receiving a notification from the maternity home that 
the mother and baby have been discharged. 

Children’s consultation centres popularize widely the cor¬ 
rect ways of feeding babies and have taught millions of moth¬ 
ers how to look after, feed, and nur.se their babies, as a re¬ 
sult of which infant mortality has dropped dra.stically. In 
order to ensure the proper feeding of babies, milk kitchens 
have been set up and there is a special .service which ob¬ 
tains and provides donors’ milk for bal)ie.s who do not re¬ 
ceive enough from their mothers. 

With the general growth of the material welfare of the 
population, children’s consultation centres have secured a 
high level of physical development in infants, one-year- 
olds and older children. According to a number of pediat¬ 
ric research institutes, babies born in 1950-52 are more 
broad-chested and weigh more than pre-war babies. 

At the moment, the country has an e.xtensive scheme of chil¬ 
dren’s medical-prophylactic establishments; there are over 
7,200 children’s consultation centres and polyclinics against 
the 9 in 1913 and 5,900 in 1940. 
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This year the mimber of hospital Ucds for children reached 
ISy.OOO, which is twice as many as in 1940. 

In 1948-51, the system of hospital and polyclinic services 
for both adults and children was reorganized as a result of 
which children’s consultation centres became single com- 
ple.x centres embracing polyclinics and hospitals. This re¬ 
organization was aimed primarily at improving the qualifi¬ 
cation of a huge number of district doctors by giving them 
the opportunity of sy.stematically working in a hospital di¬ 
rectly al the bedside for 3-4 months every one or two years 
and of learning to fight for the lives of their patients with 
the use of the latest methods of diagnosis and treatment in 
hospital or at home. 

At the same time, the children of each district arc now 
tended by one and the same pediatrist. This new system 
made it possible to assign pediatrists to a definite district 
with approximately 1.000 children of all ages so that they 
could serve these children fnmi birth to adolescence, ob¬ 
serve their physical development and, in case of illness, 
treat them at their homes or have them hospitalized. 

In serving such a definite district, the pediatrist and his 
constant assistant—the district nurse—have the oppor¬ 
tunity not only of studying the health of the children in 
their charge, but also of knowing and, if necessary, in¬ 
fluencing tile conditions in which the children’s families 
live; this is extremely important for the implementation 
of all-round measures aimed at improving the health of 
children. 

Through con.stant contact with parents and children re¬ 
siding in his district, the pediatri.st, like the therapeutist, 
becomes a real family doctor and friend. 

The basis of a pediatrist’s work is to prevent disease, 
hirst and foremost, this is facilitated by health educational 
work among the population, especially among mothers. 
The training of mothers begins in a women’s consultation 
centre long before the birth of the child and continues in 
the maternity home and later in a children’s consultation 
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centre. For this purpose there are so-called “scliools for 
mothers” where women are taught in accordance with a 
special programme and are supplied with the necessary 
popular literature. 

While attending the children during the first year of 
their lives (at home or at a consultation centre), the doc¬ 
tor and the nurse see to it that mothers are well informed 
on nursing and feeding their babies and begin giving thom 
proper additional foods after five or si.x months. This is 
extremely important in the struggle against rickets and 
hypotrophy. Everylwdy knows that heialthy children are 
much less susceptible to disea.se and when they do fall ill 
they recover much more easily. 

The long experience and the theoretically substantiated 
data of Profes.sors Speransky, Maslov, Lepsky, Dulitsky 
and others showed that children who are fed at the breast 
develop properly and arc not susceptible to grave forms of 
rickets because mother’s milk contains mineral salts in the 
quantities and ratios that a baby’s organism requires. 

Simultaneously with educational work, district pediat- 
ri.sts and disstrict nurses vaccinate or inoculate their charges 
against smallpox, diphtheria, tuberculosis and so on at 
specified intervals. 

When a child falls ill. the attending pediatrist examines 
him and, depending on the character and gravity of the 
disease, treats him at home or sends him to a correspond¬ 
ing hospital. 

In recent years, thanks to the over-all and successive char¬ 
acter of the work of children’s polyclinics and hospitals 
and the early diagnosis of duseases and their timely treat¬ 
ment, the death-rate due to pneumonia, dysentery, toxic dis- 
pepsia and other grave diseases has been reduced to a 
minimum at many hospitals and this is undoubtedly con¬ 
tributing towards a systematic drop in infant mortality. 

In the Soviet public health system much attention is de~ 
voted to medical services for school children. The staff of 
every children’s consultation centre and polyclinic includes 



special .scIk)()J pofJi<'jlrists jind trained nurses. They carry 
Old llie whole eom|)l('.\ of prophylaelie and sanitary meas¬ 
ures direelly at the .schools and jointly with the head- 
luasler.s and teachers .see to the creation of favourable .san- 
ilary-hyyienie conditions for physical training and sclio- 
la.stic .studies. 

One cannot help mentioning a remarkably effective type 
of children’s establishment which is conirihuiinfr greatly 
towards building up the health o[ children. This is the per¬ 
manently functioning sanatorium for children needing 
health improvement or special medical treatment. 

The children’s sanatoriums are medical-prophylactic es- 
tabli.shmenls in which children are ensured a strict health 
regimen. They spend as much time as possible in the open 
and extensive use is made of up-to-date special methods of 
treatment, physical exercise, .special diets, etc. 

The educational work carried on among the children, th«' 
walks in the open, music, rhythmics, and other diversions 
fill the lives of the children with invigorating impressions 
and enrich their minds with new knowledge. 

These sanatoriums accommodate more than 100,000 
children. There is no region, territory, or big city where 
children do not have the opportunity of getting whatever 
sanatorium treatment their doctors may prescribe for 
them. 

The Soviet Government annually spends large sums of 
money on the upkeep of children’s sanatoriums, completely 
freeing |.)arcnts from paying for the maintenance of their 
children at sanaloriiims throughout the entire period of 
treatment. 

In the Soviet Union, a special type of children’s sana¬ 
torium, chiefly for school children, is being developed on 
a broad scale. These are the Forest Schools and their 
purpose is to improve the health of children in suburban 
conditions with a special .sanatorium regimen, dietetic 
nourishment, and the application of corresponding methods 
of physical treatment: physical e.xercise, physiotherapy. 



electro holi()-h}(lrc)lherapy, etc. All this is combined with 
studies in accordance with the established school pro¬ 
grammes. Such stuihV's are carried on also in a number of 
other sanatoriums, where children have to stay for prolonged 
periods because of the type of disease. 

Among the mass measures taken to build up the children's 
health, mention should be inadi' of the provisions for the 
annual summer holidays of the children of factory, office 
and other workers. 

Every summer over five and a half million children and 
juveniles spend their holidays at suburban or urban Younp, 
Pioneer camps, while children from nursery schools ami 
creches are taken to suburban areas. 

In 1955, more than 510 million rubles were allotted out 
of the .social insurance budget for the organization of llie 
summer holidays of .school children alone. 

Such children’s medical-prophylactic and educational 
establishments as creches, nursery .schools and schools 
help Soviet parents to bring up their children. 

Crectu'S. which cater for children up to the age of three, 
are cxtrcmelv popular with the people, especially with work¬ 
ing mothers. 

They allow working mothers, who have small children, 
to share actively in economic, cultural and social life and 
to couple this activity with the fulfilment of the honourable 
duties of motherhood. Furthermore, creches free women 
from many petty household cares and create the conditions 
for the correct physical and mental development of children. 

In 1913, Russia had only a few creches, which, taken to¬ 
gether, could accommodate 550 children. 

At pre.sent, the country has 22,436 creches with accom¬ 
modation for 906,000 children, which is more than in pre¬ 
war years. 

Besides the permanently functioning creches, sea.sona} 
creches are opened at collective farms for the duration of 
the summer fieldwork. In the summer of 1955, these sea¬ 
sonal creches accommodated 2,330,000 children. 
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Ncvorllieloss, llie t'xislinyr niiniber of creches does not 
yet fully safisfy the jrrowinfj requirements of the popula¬ 
tion. For that reason, the Sixth Five-Year Plan for Econom¬ 
ic Development of the I'.S.S.R. .envisafjes a -14 per cent 
increase in the numl)er of creches by 1960 and the build- 
irifl of 2A times more premises for them than during the 
fiftli five-year period. 

The data yielded by research conducted by Soviet med¬ 
ical .scientists made it possible to establish a precise regi¬ 
men for every age group, taking into account the health of 
each child. The regimen adopted at these children’s estab¬ 
lishments is striking root in liome conditions as well. This 
is being furthered by con.stant contact between the medical 
personnel of the creches and the family, which is achieved 
through nurses regularly visiting the homes of the children 
and mothers taking spells of duty at crcche.s. 

The functioning of the creches is planned, taking into ac¬ 
count the needs of mothers, the conditions of their work 
at enterprises and officc.s, the living conditions of the fam¬ 
ily, and the health of the children. For that reason, the chil¬ 
dren are organized into groups which slay at the creches 
for 8, 10, 14 or 24 hours. 

In addition to the usual groups, creches with accommo¬ 
dation for 60 and more children have special isolation 
wards for children who fall ill but do not require treatment 
at a hospital. y\t thc.se i.solation wards, where medical per¬ 
sonnel are on duty every hour of the day and night, children 
recover rapidly and this saves mothers from having to stop 
working in order to look after sick children. 

The c.xpansion of the range of creches was accompanied 
by an improvement of the service. The staffs of creches— 
doctors, teachers, instructresses, nurses, cooks, and so 
on—have been and continue to be painstaking in their ef¬ 
forts to create in creches the most favourable sanitary- 
hygienic and pedagogical regimen that wojild en.sure the 
best possible conditions for the harmonious development of 
children. 










Dfvclopiiifr sUiinina in ilio firsi yenra of life is an essen- 
iial ciriueiii of the physical education of children. Wide 
ii.se i.s made of air baths, physical e.xercises, and sleep in 
the open air in all seasons. Particular attention is devoted 
t<i the feeilinj^ of nursing infant.s, and hence working moth¬ 
ers are allowed addilional time off during the working 
<lay to feed their babies in creches close to the place of 
work. 

Every year sees the (lovenmient spending ever larger 
sums of money on the upkeep of creches and nursery 
schools. Parents pay only a small portion—15 per cent • • 
of the cost of maintaining their children at lhe.se establish¬ 
ments. Unmarried mother.s, mothers of many children, and 
invalids of the Patriotic War enjoy the additional privilege 
of pa\'ing even less for the maintenance of their children in 
creches. 

Long experience of operating creches and nursery schools 
has revealed the inexpediency of continuing to maintain 
separate places for children under the age of three and for 
children from the age. of three to seven. This separation 
complicates the life of mothers who have children of differ¬ 
ent ages, for they have to take them to different establish¬ 
ments every morning before going to work and make the 
same round in the evening after work. 

At the moment plans are being worked out to build new 
combined instilulioiis of a standard type which would serve 
children between 2-3 months and seven years of age, i.e., 
until they are ready to go to scliool. The principle of sepa¬ 
rating children into age groups will he preserved, however. 

The maintenance and upbringing of a child in one and 
the same establishment during the first seven years of his 
life prechiiles the painful readjustment which accompanies 
transfer from one group of children to another, and from a 
familiar circle of teachers and nur.ses to a new circle. 

Wherever they arc. children have pediatrists and trained 
nurses looking after their health. Today, there are more than 
38,000 pediatrists in the country. 
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Until 1930, llie tr:iininy of doctors in the Soviet Union 
was j^encral, i.o., without specialization. However, due to the 
sp.ccillc analoiiiy and p!iysn)loKy of children and the diseases 
lhal affect them it was found necessary to organize special 
training for children's doctors. 

Today, there are 23 de|)ar(nienls offering specialization in 
pedialric'-^; l)esides, children's doctors are trained at the 
special institute of pediatrics which was founded in Lenin¬ 
grad in 1932. The numher of pediatrists increases by mc^re 
than 2,500 annually. 

The (|uaIification of the doctors of children's medical- 
prophylactic establishments is systematically improved 
through practice as house physicians at clinics and through 
attendance of refresher and s|)ecialization courses. 

One of the ways of improving the knowledge of medical 
personnel, especially of chief doctors, which is also a means 
of exchanging experience, is the holding of inter-republican 
and republican scientific conferences and meetings to dis¬ 
cuss the most effective methods of preventing, diagnosing 
and treating diseases. 

The work of the medical personnel of midwifery-gynaeco¬ 
logical and children's medical-prophylactic establishments— 
doctors, midwives, trained nurses, teachers, and so on - 
rests on the achievements of medical science. 

In addition to the establishments safeguarding the health 
of mothers and children, the system of the Ministry of Pub¬ 
lic Health of the U.S.S.R. includes special research insti¬ 
tutes which are working on scientific methods and practical 
problems in this sphere. Altogether there are 18 such re¬ 
search institutes in the Soviet Union. 

In the plan of economic development for tfic next five 
years, the Soviet Government provides for the further 
advance of public hcaltli, greater prophylactic activity by 
public health bodies, and better medical service for the 
population. 

In 1960, the number of hospital beds will be increased 
by 28 per cent compared with 1955; accommodation in 
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creches will increase hy 44 per cent, in nursery schools—by 
45 per cent, at sanaloriiims—by 10 per cent, and in holi¬ 
day hfmies—l)y J3 per cent. 

Moreover, by 1960 the number of beds in hospitals under 
the Ministry of Public Health of the U.S.S.R. alone will be 
increased by 340,0(X) as ajjainst the 265,000 beds that were 
installed during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 

Big onllays will be made to provide medical-prophylactic 
establishments with the latest medical equipment. The oiil- 
put of the medical industry will increase two and a half 
times. 

Important tasks are facing medical scientists, who will 
have to apply every effort to find new methods and means 
of preventing and treating diseases. 



REPLIES GIVEN BY M. KOVRIGINA JO QUESTIONS 
ON HER REPORT 

I should first like to say a few words to supplement the 
answers to some questions submitted to tlie preceding 
speakers. 

1. What is the percentage of divorces in the U.S.S.R.? 
Is their number increasing or decreasing? 

It is customary the world over to compute the divorces 
per 1,000 population. The data on divorces are usually 
compared with those of marriages also computed per 
1,000 population. There were 5.6 marriages per 
1,000 population in the Soviet Union in 1940 and 11.4 in 
1955. Thus, the number of marriages increased during that 
period nearly twofold. There were 1.1 divorces per 1,000 
population in 1940 and 0.6 in 19l:.r>. As you see, the number 
of marriages in the U.S.S.R. is increasing, while that of 
divorces is decreasing. 

The members of the Seminar would probably like to know 
about the marriages and divorces in other countries. Let me 
cite some data: the number of marriages per 1,000 popula¬ 
tion was 9,8 in the U.S.A. (1953), 7.8 in Austria (1954), 
8.6 in West Germany (1953-1954), 7.8 in Britain (1953), 
7.3 in France (1954) land 7.4 in Italy (1954). The number 
of divorces per 1,000 population (for the same period) 
was 2.5 in the U.S.A., 1.3 in Austria, 1.0 in West Germany, 
0.7 in Britain, 0.7 in France and 0.5 in Italy. 
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2. Yi'slordt'iy, in iiskiiijir n qiirslion on tlie report irn'ide by 
N. PopoN'.'i, tnir j^ood friend Aiinn Odej^vnird (Open Door 
liil(‘riK'ilii)ind) voieed i\ certain dissatisfaction and dis- 
aj^^r(‘enu‘nl willi liie line which is consistently and over 
more persistently piirsiieil in oiir connlry, the line aimed 
at liheratinj^r women from hard and harmful w'ork. N. Po¬ 
pova answered this remark. As a physician 1 should like 
to say a few words concerning this question. 

Wherever a woman may W(»rk and whatever work she 
may he dointi*, she is still a woman with the {^reat function 
of hearino- children endowed to her by nature. Any nation 
and any state, if they intend to live, develop and build a 
still mi)re beautiful future, cannot heli) bein^ concerned for 
women, cannot but safej^uard woman who ^ives life to 
human beings. 

There are occupations and branches of production where 
the work is harmful to the child-bearirys^ function of w'om- 
en. Science has proved that hard physical labour impairs 
womaiTs sexual organism, frequently leads to disturbances 
in the menstrual cycles, to the inability to carry pregnancy 
to a normal end, to a ptosis and sometimes to a prolapse 
of the internal sexual organs. In addition, it has been ob¬ 
served that women who work in the chemical and mining 
industries frequently experience difficulties in pregnancy 
as a result of the systematic exposure to hazards in these 
industries. These women much more frequently show pre¬ 
mature climacterium, i.e., early termination of the sexual 
function. 

Poisons (lead and mercury) may unfavourably affecl the 
embryo cells and cause sterility, miscarriages, and pre¬ 
mature childbirth; they may also be responsible for defective 
physical development of the children. In addition, these 
poisons find their w'ay into the milk of nursing mothers and 
may thus produce a toxic effect on the breast-fed children. 

I shall not take iij) more of your time. I think these ex¬ 
amples are sufficiently convincing. Th,e results of the stud¬ 
ies conducted by various institutes of the Ministry of Puh- 
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lie Hc.'iltli, which I have just mcnlionccl, serve as tJie basis 
for prohibilinfj female labour in a miniber of branches of 
Soviet industry. 

I am all for equality of women, my dear friends, but at 
ihe same time I am also against employing women in iiard 
and harmful work. lAeii if a mine is mechanized, it is stilt 
a mine. And if we ourselves had to mine coal, we would 
use it more sparingly in the first place, and would be the 
most fervent agitators for taking woman out of the mines 
and freeing her from other hard labour, besides. 

3. The last question: what are we doing to overcome llie 
prejudice whicli is still rather widespread in a number of 
countries, namely, male “superiority"? 

Before an.sw'ering this question, let me give you a little 
historical information. As you well know', the history of the 
struggle of women for their rights is rather old and long. 
The opponents of woman’s equality, in addition to coar.se 
administrative measures against women who w'anted to 
occupy an equal place in society, tried to prove their ca.se 
by scientific data, that is to say, they attempted to provide 
a scientific basis for woman’s inequality. Tlie pamphlet of 
the German scientist Mdbius On the Physiological Weak- 
Mindedness of Women was an attempt “scientifically’’ to 
prove woman’s inferiority. The author argued that women 
generally had weaker mental faculties than men and that 
they lost their mental powers socner than men. Mdbius 
maintained that women possessed feelings and instincts 
that made them anirnal-Iike and dependent creatures, that 
they were incapable of creative work, and fit only to be 
mothers and to rear children. 

There were opponents, scientific opponents, if we may 
say so, of woman’s education, of woman’s participation in 
the development of science. They tried to prove that wom¬ 
an was incapable of pursuing .scientific studies since, as they 
maintained, her brain weighed less than that of man. 
(Laughter in the hall.) As a matter of fact, the weight of the 
brain was studied by many scientists and most of them 
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liave arrived at llio concliisiDn llial the brain of woman 
weifrlis litlle less than that of man. The average weight of 
a man’s brain is 1,368 grammes, that of woman—1,227 
grammes. The scientists have also proved that the size of 
the hrain is affected by the person’s heiglit; the taller the 
person, the higher the alisohite weight of his brain. The 
weight of the hrain is al.so influenced by age. 

At the same time, modern scientists believe that no direct 
parallel can be drawn between the weight of the brain and 
the degree of mental development. Mental development de¬ 
pends on many other factors: on the number of convolu¬ 
tions of the cerebral cortex, on the number and quality of 
nerve-cells, on the area of the cortex, on the degree to 
which the neural axones are branched, on the blood supply 
to the brain, etc., etc. Incidentally, the weight of the brain 
of outstanding people varies very widely, i.c., it may equal 
the mean weight and may be considerably higher or lower 
than the mean weight. For example, the brain of Turgenev 
weighed 2,012 grammes, while that of Anatole France 
weighed 1,017 grammes. 

(consequently, the somewhat smaller brain of woman, as 
compared to that of man, is not connected with the level of 
mental development, but depends on the size of the body 
and that of the cranium. Incidentally, we cannot consider 
a whale the cleverest creature in the world only because his 
brain w'eiglis five kilogramme.s. 

I shall not cite any other theories; I shall only mention 
the fact that one of the most furious opponents of woman’s 
education had a brain weighing less than the mean woman’s 
brain. {Laughter in the hall.) I can hardly say today 
whether this should be explained by the fact that he was a 
very brilliant person or simply that he was of a very small 
stature. 

After this rather long excursion into history, allow me to 
give you a concrete answer to the question about what we 
are doing to overcome the prejiidice concerning male “su¬ 
periority.” 
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I must emphasize tlial in oiir eoimlry we have essentially 
overcome this prejudice. Objective scientific re.search sliows 
that in her mental faculties and potentialities woman is 
not inferior to man and that there is no particular male 
superiority in this respect. 

The practice of all countries proves convincin^jly tliat 
woman copes with the work assifiiied to her no wor.se than 
man does. The enormous e.xperience of our coimiry confirnis 
it. Accordinfj to my own per.sonal observations, there are 
in no way fewer incapable or lazy men than there are 
women. 

Now I shall answer the questions put directly to me. 

1. Do Soviet physicians ajjrec with lho.se of other coun¬ 
tries w'ho maintain that the development o! a small child, 
who does not spend at least a few hours a day with liis 
mother, is retarded? 

Our scientists do not agree with this. They have demon¬ 
strated scientifically and have shown in practice that a child 
can be brought up without a mother frtim the very momerit 
of its birth l)ut only on the condition that everything be 
done to bring it up and protect its health. 

If you had a little spare time jou could visit our special 
children’s institutions, the children’s homes. These homes 
bring up little children who have lost their jiarents, partic¬ 
ularly in the rare ca.ses when the mother died .soon after 
childhirth. The children in Ihosc institutions develop nor¬ 
mally and are in no way inferior to the yoiing.sters brought 
up in the family. 

2. Are women allowed to join the Soviet Army? 

In war time, in accordance with the law of universal mili¬ 
tary service, women of a number of professions (physicians, 
medical nurses, communication workers, pilots and naviga¬ 
tors of civil aviation, etc.) are conscripted and appointee! to 
the same positions as men. In peace time there is no need 
for a large army, and only men of conscription age are, 
therefore, called up. However, there is still a small group 
of women of the above-mentioned specialities in our .^rmy. 
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3. Anna Odegaard, Representative of the Open Door 
International, voiced her opinion that the granting of leave 
to women before and after childl)irth is a discrimination 
against women. In tliis case. Mmo. Odegaard referred to 
the fact tliat it will embarrass the employer to free woman 
from work because, of pregnancy and childbirth and to pay 
her during leave. 

In this conneclion, I nni.st say that we live under different 
conditions and regard this problem from a different point of 
view. In our country the employer is not a private owner, 
but the .state, vitally interested in protecting the health of the 
people, and in bringing up a well-developed and healthy 
generation. We can, therefore, never have the differences 
and contradictions that c.xist in many countries between 
the employers, on the one hand, and employees on the other. 

4. AAme. Monica Whately (1 want to answer her question 
at the same time) said, that in a socialist, in a communist 
stale, woman must also mine coal if there is a problem of 
coal-mining. 

I must answer this as follows: we value coal, we need 
coal, but to our country and to our people the health of the 
human being is more valuable and more important than 
coal. If we take this into consideration, our position will 
appear very simple and clear: woman does not have to 
mine coal herself, because this work is too hard for a 
woman. In addition, the solution of the problem of supply¬ 
ing the country with coal does not necessarily mean actual 
work at the face. Woman can and does help to solve this 
problem according to her physical strength and abilities in 
lighter work and not underground. 

5. How do we train au.xiliary medical personnel and do 
we have enough of it? 

By aiuxiliary medical personnel we imply workers with 
a secondary medical education: X-ray technicians, medical- 
apparatus technicians, etc. We train these cadres in special 
educational establishmenls and have enough of them. The 
course of training of the auxiliary medical personnel lasts 
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2.5 years for ten-year-school graduates and ■! years for 
soven-ycar-.school graduates. 

6. Now we have a qiie.stion about lireasl-feeding of babies. 

In our country it is customary to suckle babies, and 

our .scientists approve of it. However, wo are not against 
the foreign practice of artificial nursing of baliies. We are 
now carefully .stiulying this practice. It is not inii)robal)lc 
that good experience will in some measure l)e also adopted 
l)y us. Generally speaking, we never reject anything that is 
good abroad and we believe mutual exchange of e.\))erionce 
to be very useful. 

7. What percentage of the women of our country suckle 
their babies? 

The overwhelming majority of W( nu n suckle their babies 
up to 9-10 months of age. .Artificially-fed l>abies constitute 
0.3 per cent. 

8. How is tliis problem solved if the mothers work? 

To begin with, every mother, factory or office worki-r, has 
a 2-month paid leave after childbirth and stays with the 
child, rurthermore, each mother has the right to add lier 
regular leave to that given for pregnancy and childbirth. 
Women most frequently take this leave after childbirth. 
Thus, the leave after childbirth, when the mother is w'ilh 
her child, is prolonged. 

Going back to work, every woman can continue suckling 
her baby because the law ailows raeh nursing mother at 
least a 30-minutc recess every 3 hours to feed her baby. 

9. Are there any difficulties in drawing girls into the pro¬ 
fession of medical nurses? 

There are none. Usually, there are at least two applica¬ 
tions for every place in the secondary medical schools and 
as a result of competition, the girl with greater knowledge 
is admitted. 

10. Is there a law making the use of medical aid in case 
of infectious di.scase obligatory? 

There is no such law, but we are conducting extensive 
educational work explaining the need for resorting to the 



aid of a pliysiciaii in any disease, especially in infectious 
disease in (jrder lo besin treatment in good time and to 
lake propliylacUc measures lo prevent tlie spread of infec¬ 
tious diseases. 

11. How is the regimen of the child in the family and in 
the creche coordinated? 

The creche keeps in constant touch with the family, with 
the mother. The life of the child in the creche is so organ¬ 
ized as not to violate a sound home regimen. 

The mothers come to the creches daily; they bring and 
take their children away. In addition, workers of the creches 
visit the children in their families. From time to lime 
mothers voluntarily perform certain duties in the creches 
in order lo know what’s doing there and to keep an eye 
on the life and rearing of their children. 

12. Are men anti women given a medical examination be¬ 
fore marriage? 

No, no such medical examinations are given in our coun¬ 
try. Man and woman contracting marriage sign a state¬ 
ment lo the cITect that they are aware of each other’s health, 
particularly as regards venereal and mental diseases, and 
tuberculosis. According lo our Criminal Code, infection of 
a perstjn with a venereal disea.se. by one who was aware of 
his disease is punishablt' by imprisonment. 

13. Now about obstetrical aid in the countryside; is its 
organization similar to that in the city? 

In my report 1 have already mentioned the number of 
maternity beds, obstetrical and feldsher and midwifery sta¬ 
tions in the countryside. I can only add that according to 
the Rules of the Agricultural Artel, every collective-farm 
woman is granted pregnancy and childbirth leave for 
60 calendar days: 30 days before and 30 days after child¬ 
birth. 

Many collective farms now give their women the same 
pregnancy and childbirth leave as the women workers and 
employees haw in the cities, i.e., 112 calendar days. 
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The foreign niulicjice does not embarrass the young dancers 
at the creche of an Uzbek collective farm 


14. Why are there so many women in the medical profes¬ 
sion? Why arc there so many women physicians? 

I think this is primarily explained by the fact that the 
profession of a physician is closest to a woman’s heart. 
Opinions have been expressed here that the low' earnings of 
a physician might be the reason that there are so few men 
engaged in this work. I mu.st say that the physicians in our 
country earn no less than teachers, agronomists, engi¬ 
neers, etc., so that this motive is excluded. 

15. Is there any venereal disease in the Soviet Union and 
what do we do to fight it? 

There is still some venereal disease in our country, though 
its incidence is decreasing with each passing year. Thus, 
the incidence of infectious forms of syphilis in 1955 was 
Vs that of 1950. 

We have a wide network of specialized institutions for the 
struggle against venereal di.sease: dermatological and ven- 
erological dispensaries, consultation rooms and wards in 
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i(!S|)il;il^. Wncn’iil piiticnls iire treated free of charge. All 
lialicid- willi infections forms of syphilis are hospitalized 
vvitlitml fail during the first 21 hours after the disease has 
liecoiiic known. Patients evading treatment are given en¬ 
forced trcalmeni by medical institutions. People who are 
sources of infection, but do not know it them.selves, are ini- 
mi'lialclv given treatment. 

Hi. Wliat percentage of women are given treatment for 
paink'ss childbirth and does Soviet medicine have the 
means of reiulering all childbirth painless? 

.-\s I lia\e already mentioned in my report, 60 per cent 
of llie Inrllis in the cities and 44 per cent in rural commun¬ 
ities are administered by the method of painless childbirth. 

The psychoprophylactic method predominates. Phanno- 
cological tneans are also u.sed. We have the necessary 
means and facilities to render all childbirth painless and 
this is the goal we are striving for. 

17. How many years must one study to become a phy¬ 
sician or a dentist? 

Our medical institutes admit graduates of secondary 
(ten-year) schools. The institutes offer a six-year course of 
training. Dentists in our country are considered specialists 
with a .secondary education and study three years. We have 
stomatologists wlio study for five years at stomatological 
institutes ami in corresponding faculties. These physicians 
practise maxillary and facial .surgery rather than only treat 
and prevent dentat disease, as do the dentists. 

18. How are psychologv and psvehiatry developing in the 
U.S.S.R.? 

Scientific research in the field of p.sychology and psychi¬ 
atry is conducted in the Soviet Union all the time. 

We ha\ e .seven research institutes of psychiatry. They are 
working on very important problems, such as schizophre¬ 
nia, ci'ilepsy, etc. In addition to these institutes, scientific' 
research work is also conducted by 80 chairs of psychiatry 
and neuropathology in medical institutes. 

The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences has a special insti- 
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tute of psychology wliich conducts all-round scientific in¬ 
vestigations in this field. Moscow State University has a 
special faculty of philosophy and psychology which trains 
teachers of psychology for higher educational estalilishments. 

Special journals dealing with jjrohlenis of psychiatry and 
psychology are published. 

19. What is the total population of the Soviet Union? 

The popidation of the Soviet Union (at .'\pril 1956) is 

202 millions: of these, 113.2 million people live in the coun¬ 
tryside and 87 millions in cities. 

20. Are there many people who wish to enter medical 
schools? 

Let me give you the following figures: in 1955 we were 
supposed to admit 27,600 students to medical institutes. 
Examinations were taken by 81,742. There is approximately 
the same situation in the secondary medical schools. 

21. What scientific degrees are there in medicine? 

There are two scientific degrees: Candidate of Medical 

Science, and Doctor of Medical Science. 

22. Here is a questibn on advanced training of physicians. 

Every physician in our country has the right and the op¬ 
portunity to take advanced training. Physicians working 
in rural communities are obliged to take graduate work 
every three years, which is given due consideration in our 
plans for the advanced training of physicians. 

23. Are all the workers of the .V^inistry of Public Health 
physicians? 

In addition to the medical we also have economic func¬ 
tions, which are discharged by people without a medical 
education. All posts connected directly with medical affairs 
are occupied by physicians. This holds true not only for 
the Ministry but also for all public health bodies. 

24. Are any attempts made to make the unmarried 
mother marry the man who is the father of her child? 

In general, we never force anybody into marriage in our 
country. We believe every woman must decide this problem 
herself. 
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W(>MEN\S RIGHT TO EDCJCATION 
JN THE SOVIET UNION 

KKPOHT hy LYVDMILA IWBROyiNA. 

Mini.stor of Ediirution of tho Russian Federation 

The purpose of my report is to acquaint you with wluil 
has been done in our country to ^ive effect to the full equal¬ 
ity of women in the field of education. 

The question of women’s education has always been one 
of the chief issues of the women’s movement. Throughout 
the centuries many of the best minds sought ways and 
means of solving it. 

The great T.nglish utopian Thomas Moore upheld the 
right of w'omen to attend tlie “halls of science” and to study 
there with men. 

Tommaso Campanella, the Italian utopian, had the men 
and women of his Cift/ of the Sun mastering learning to¬ 
gether. 

Jan Amos Komensky, the great Czech educator, devoted 
one of the chapters of his Great Didactics to this question, 
saying that girls should be admitted to the schools. “Wom¬ 
en,” he wrote, “have the same gift as men (and sometimes 
more so) for rapidly grasping knowledge.” 

Russian progressives like Belinsky, Chernyshevsky and 
Dobrolyubov were also champions of women’s education. 
They pointed out that an all-round education was necessary 
for women not merely in their personal lives, but primarily 
to enable them to serve society. 
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However, the omaticip.'ilion of women and their e(]iial 
rijjlits in liie fieid of eriiicaliori were out of liie question in 
the conditions of tiie old society. Only tlie revolutionary 
(ransfonnation of society could I)rinj,{ ahout tlie conipiote 
emancipation of woman and make her a full-fled^fed, equal 
builder of the new sociely and the new culture. 

WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN THE PAST 

The path to women’s equality in the field of education 
was a long and diflicull one. 

The young Soviet Re()iiblic inherited a bad legacy from 
pre-revolutionary Russia. Before the October Revolution 
the people, Ihc producers of all material and cultural values, 
were denied all possibility of enjoying them. And as regarils 
education and culture, women were the worst victim.s of 
this robbery. 

According to the 1897 census (the last census before the 
Revolution) a mere 21 per cent of the population from the 
age of 9 years and upwards were literate. The percentage 
of literacy among men was 35.8, and among women, only 
12.4. Practically all women in the outlying regions were un¬ 
able to read or write. 

Barely one-fifth of the children of school age attended 
the schools in the old Russia, and among these the number 
of girls was much lower th.an boys. This \vas true even of 
the elementary schools, to say nothing of tne other educa¬ 
tional establisliments. 

For the best part of two centuries representatives of ad¬ 
vanced thought in Russia waged a resolute fight for female 
education. 

Girls’ secondary schools began to appear in Russia in 
the second part of the 18th century. These were special 
boarding schools for the children of the privileged nobility. 
This was designed to prove that Russia had an “enlight¬ 
ened monarchy.’’ 

In the second half of the I9th century the Ministry of 
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Public nditc.-ilion formally allowed fjirls from all sections 
of society in the J^irls’ schools, allhouffh actually only the 
children of (lie well-to-do classes were in a position to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. These schools were the fore¬ 
runners of tlu^ fjirls’ gymnasium and progymnasium. How¬ 
ever. the knowledge one could acquire in the.so gymnasiums 
ill the basic subjects (Rus.sian language, mathematics, 
physics, history, and others) was less than in the male 
gytnnasium.s, and their graduates could not enter the uni¬ 
versity or any other state higher educational establishment. 

And .so, irrespective of social status, higher education for 
women remained only a dream. 

The history of iiigher education in Russia knows only of 
a few in.stances when women succeeded in gelling into uni¬ 
versity atidilorimns. The Ihiiversily Rules introduced in 1863 
barred the entry of women into the universities. When stu¬ 
dents protested and staged demonstrations against these 
rules, the tsarist government temporarily closed the St. Pe¬ 
tersburg University and imprisoned many of the demon¬ 
strators in the Peter and Paul Fortress. 

At that time Russian women could get a higher educa¬ 
tion only abroad. But to do this they had to overcome many 
prejudices both in society and in their own families. In or¬ 
der to enter the higher educational courses which func¬ 
tioned parallel to the universities but which did not confer 
degrees, women had to have the consent of parents or hus¬ 
band. 

Women seeking intellectual work encountered all kinds 
of obstacles. Consequently, even those of them who man¬ 
aged to get a higher education were unable to apply their 
knowledge. 

The workers and peasants, who took power in their hands 
in October 1917, were faced with the-great task of realizing 
genuine equality of women with men in the sphere of educa¬ 
tion, of making knowledge accessible to millions of women. 
But despite the difficulty and the unprecedented scale of 
the task, it was carried out in a remarkably brief period. 
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RADICAL CHAN(;ES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Since tlic first days of its existence the Soviet Government 
iias devoted dose attention to public education, culture 
and science. The transformations effected and tlie success 
acliieved in these spheres duriiiff the years of Soviet rule 
add up to a genuine cultural revolution. 

Tliis cultural revolution was made possible by and ef¬ 
fected on the basis of deep-going fiolitical and socio-eco¬ 
nomic changes - the reconstruction of the entire national 
economy on a socialist foundation. The transformations in 
the sphere of culture were, carried out with the active sup¬ 
port and widespread participation of millions—men and 
women—vitally interested in reaching the summits of 
human culture. 

Socialist culture was created on the basis of a critical as¬ 
similation of all advanced knowledge of previous genera¬ 
tions and of the domestic and world cultural heritages 
that have been fianded down to us. 

In our country all material and cultural values became 
the property of the people after the Revolution. The words 
of the great Lenin have come true; “In the past the human 
mind and genius were devoted solely to ensuring that some 
enjoyed all the blessings of technique and culture, while 
others were deprived of the most essential—education and 
development. Now. however, all the wonders of technology 
and all the gains of culture have become common property, 
and from now on the human mind and genius will never 
be used as a means of violence, as a means of exploi¬ 
tation.” 

The right of all citizens of the Soviet Union to education is 
recorded in and guaranteed by the U.S.S.R. Constitution. 
This right is ensured by universal, compulsory seven-year 
education, by broad development of secondary education, 
free tuition in all schools, both secondary and higher, the 
system of state stipends for students, teaching in the native 
language, and by free industrial, technical and agricultural 
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ir.-iiiiiiiff in f.ii'tories. state faniis. machine and tractor sta¬ 
tions and collective farms. 

The entire population of oiir country—children and adults, 
men and women are makinfj use of their rifjht to educa¬ 
tion. .Sometliinir like .’55 millions of hoys and fjirls take their 
places i'V('rv day at the desks in (general schools and in tech¬ 
nical .schools. The nurnher of students in the higher educa¬ 
tional estahlishment.s, including correspondence students, 
amf)unl.s lo 1,867,000. Three million people in industry and 
agriculture are acquiring a seconilarv or higher education 
after working hours. All forms of study, including courses 
for improving qualilicalions, cater for .some 50 million 
people. 

Pid)lic education in the U.S.S.R. is a function of the .state. 
All expenditure on schools, technical training and higher 
education is covered by the U.S.S.R. State Budget and the 
budgets of the Union republics. 

Another feature of Soviet education is its thoroughly 
democratic nature; it is available lo all, irrespective of sex, 
race, nationality, property or religious status. Strictly uni¬ 
fied programmes and methods of study are observed in the 
various links of the system, beginning with the kindergar¬ 
ten and continuing through the general schools, .specialized 
.secondary and higher e<iucational establishments, and re- 
.search institutes. 

The school has been separated from the church and the 
church from the state. Consequently, there is no religious 
instruction in our .schools. For those who want a religious 
education there are .schools under the jurisdiction of the 
corresponding denominations. 

One of the most important indications of the accessibility 
and genuinely popular character of Soviet education Is the 
fact that it is free of charge. True, during the past few 
years small fees were charged in the senior classes of sec¬ 
ondary schools and in the specialized secondary and higher 
establishments. Beginning with the current year, however, 
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Senc'du Gobru (ntliiopia) makes new friends at School 
No. 717, Moscow 


sucli fees liave l)ecn abolished and tuition is free in all types 
of schools. 

The Soviet Union has been transformed into a country 
of complete literacy, into a country which is now in the 
process of switching from general seven-year education to 
general secondary education. 

Actually, general secondary education (we have in mind 
secondary education in general schools and in specialized 
schools) is already practised in all the large cities and in- 
du.strial centres. Good progress in this direction is being 
made in rural localities as well. More than half the pupils 
completing the seven-year village schools go on to the .sec¬ 
ondary ten-year schools. By 19TO the transfer to general 
secondary schooling will have been carried out in the main 
in all towns and villages. 

This year 1,400,000 pupils finished secondary school. The 
coming years will see an increase in this figure. In the next 
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few years, the entire yoiinfjer generation in our country 
will be receiving at least a gcner.'il secondary or specialized 
secondary ediieatum. 

Tliese tleveloprnents necessitated a big school-building 
programme. Before the Revolution Russia had a little more 
than 100,000 schools, most of them elementary; secondary 
schools were in tlie n-gion of 2,000. Now tht're arc over 
200,000 elementary, seven-year and secondary schools—the 
latter numbering 3-1,()00, 17 times more than in pre-revolu¬ 
tionary days. Over 75,000 of these schools have been built 
since 1920. In a single five-year period (1933-37) 18,800 
.schools were built, approximately as many as were built in 
old Russia in 200 years. 

Teaching personnel has incroa.sed considerably. Before 
the Revolution there were 231,000 teachers, now there are 
1,700,000, a seven-fold increase. 

Equally astonishing is the spread of higher and special¬ 
ized secondary educ.'ilion. The old Russia had 91 higher 
educational institutions, with a register of 112,000 students. 
Today there are 765 universities, academies and institutes 
with a student body 16 times greater than in jire-revolution- 
ary days. 

The years of Soviet rule have seen the rise of a new in- 
telligenfsia which has come from the people and is wholly 
devoted to the people. In 1913 .specialists with higher and 
secondary education were less than 200,000. The figure h^r 
,Iamiary 1, 19.56, was 5.5 million. This year nearly 760,000 
specialists with higher and intermediate education have 
graduated from our schools- 120.000 more than last year. 

The Soviet state has placed before itself the aim of mak¬ 
ing all industrial workers and peasants, men and women, 
cultured and educated, of rai.sing their educational level to 
the level of engineering-technical personnel. This task is 
being carried out gradually but surely. Nowadays there are 
factories iu which the majority of the workers have not only 
.seven-year schooling, but also a secondary or specialized 
secondary education. 
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striking proof of the attention bestowed on public edu¬ 
cation is the steady increase in tlie budgetary allocations for 
educational and cultural purposes. 

In 1955, allocation amounted to 68,400 million rubles; 
in 1956, 72,600 million. Tlie over-all allocation for social 
and cultural measures amounted to 161,500 million rubles, 
9 per cent more than in the previous budget. 

The increa.se in educational expenditure has been made 
possible, among other things, by cutting military expend¬ 
iture. In 1956, military expenditure, compared with 1955, 
has been cut by 10,(X)0 million rubles. The demobilization 
now being elTected of 1,200,000 men, the second cut in tlie 
Soviet armed forces, will result in a still further reduction 
in military allocations, which reflects the consistent peace- 
loving policy of the Soviet .state aimed at preserving and 
strengthening world peace. 

Especially rapid cultural progress has been made in the 
non-Russian republics -at one time the wretched colonial 
frontier areas of tsarist Russia. At present there are schools 
functioning in 58 languages of Soviet peoples, many of 
which acquired a written langtiagc only after the Rev¬ 
olution. 

The Uzbek S.S.R. offers an example of the changes that 
have taken place. In tsarist colonial days there were only 
160 schools on the territory of the present Uzbek Republic. 
These were the medieval type of school far removed from 
everyday life. A little more than 17,000 pupils, only 3,000 of 
them village children, were taught in these schools. In ail 
the village schools there was a total of 82 teachers. Every 
obstacle was raised to teaching children in their native lan¬ 
guage. Something like 98 per cent of the population could 
neither read nor write. 

In present-day Soviet Uzbekistan there are more than 
5,000 schools with a teaching personnel of over 60,000, in¬ 
cluding 45,000 village teachers. Higher educational estab¬ 
lishments in the republic, including 2 universities, number 
34. Compared with 1924, the number of pupils is 17 times 
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(jrr.ili'r. in Iho tocliniral sdu)ols 11 limes and in Iho colleges 
l‘J limes greater. 

Or lake the Tajik S.S.R. Formerly only one half of one 
per cent of llie population of Tajiki.stan could read and write. 
Today the republic has 2,500 general schools with an enrol¬ 
ment of over 317.000, 4 pedagogical institutes, 2 normal 
school.s. medical and agricultural in.stitutes, and 33 spe¬ 
cialized secondary schools. There is also a republican 
Acadt'Uiy of Sciences. 

The Iv.bek and Tajik Union republics are no exceptions. 
Illiteracy has been abolished in all the Union republics, 
compulsory education is universal, a native iutelligenl.sia 
has been trained and the blossoming of national culture 
assured. 

In the R.S.I'.S.R. educational and other social-economic 
allocalions account for 01.3 per cent of budgetary expend¬ 
iture, 57 per cent in the Ukrainian S.S.R., 65.1 per cent 
in Uzbekistan and 58.6 per cent in Kirghizia. 

Such are the changes that have taken place in the coun¬ 
try’s cultural contours during the 39 years since the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, that great border line between 
the old and the new, between the pa.st and the pre.sent. 

UO.Ml'LETE EQllAI.irV «)F WOMEN IN THE .SPHERE 
OF EinH’..\T10N 

The equality of women in the sphere of education, not 
only on paper, but in practice, has been an integral part 
ami a cardinal feature of cultural progress in our country. 

* si: H: 

Realization of the right of Soviet woman to education be¬ 
gan with the abolition ol UlUeracij. 

Had we not startl'd our battle for culture with the aboli¬ 
tion of illiteracy, we coidd never have achieved the high 
cultural level of today. For even “a thousand-mile journey 
begins with a single step.” 
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Literacy was a necessary condition for raising the cul¬ 
tural level and social activity of women. The abolition of 
illiteracy, including female illiteracy, became a genuinely 
national task. Tlie slogan was advanced: “livery literate 
per.son must teach one illiterate.” The measures taken by 
the Government were actively supported by the “Down With 
Illiteracy Society,” which numbered millions of people, both 
\oiith and adults, in its rank.s. 

A big role in helping the women to overcome illiteracy 
was played by the so-called “women’s delegate conferences” 
formed immediately after tlie Revolution, and by other or¬ 
ganizations set up to help women workers and peasants. 
Every literate delegate undertook to teach her neighbour, 
friend or work mate. Schools and classes were arranged for 
people who could neither read nor write and in many cases 
they were given individual tuition. Hundreds of thousands 
and even millions of working women wrestled with the 
alphabet. Grey-haired pupils—women workers and peas- 
ants -who had experienced all the horrors of slave condi¬ 
tions under capitalism, copied out the first phrase from 
their ABC: “We are not slaves.” The children of mothers 
burdened with large families were looked after in special 
rooms while they attended classes; teachers came to them 
at their homes and they were given time off work to learn 
their letters. In addition to mastering the art of reading and 
writing, the women were also taught industrial trades. 

This work was carried out on a gigantic .scale and it 
yielded fruit. By the latter thirties illiteracy and semi¬ 
literacy had all but disappeared. Another shameful heritage 
of the past had been done away with in our country. 

It was now possible to launch intensive effort in the field 
of further education and specialized training of women. Ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge enabled women to get more skilled 
jobs in industry, to occupy leading posts, and brought them 
more and more into social and political work. 

♦ ♦ * 
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TJie iiilrodiicliori of coeducalion atid compulsory educa- 
lion iniiTicdi.'itely after the Revolution was an important 
condition for the final abolition of discrimination against 
women in the sphere of education. During 1930-31 .seven- 
year .schooling was introduced in the towns and industrial 
.settlemeiils and four year elementary schooling in rural 
localities. .Already before tbe outbreak of the war we were 
nearing the realization of seven-year .schooling in the vil¬ 
lages as well as in the towns. Secondary education, too, de¬ 
veloped on a growing scale. The war halted this process 
and delayed Ihe switeb to general seven-year and .secondary 
schooling, especially on the territory occupied by the enemy. 
But shortly after the war, in 1919-51, .seven-year schooling 
had become the rule, and, on this basis, the large-scale 
transition to general secondary education began. 

At the beginning of the 1955-5G .school year there were 
in the elementary, seven-year and secondary .schools of the 
Soviet Union 28,076,000 pupils, of whom 13,919,400, or 
49.6 per cent, were girls. 

An important indication of the complete eipiality in edu¬ 
cation is the curriculum which has always been one and 
the same for both boys and girls. 

A distinctive feature of education in the general schools 
is the unity and complete consistency of each phase of study 
(Isl-lth, 5th-7th, 8th-10lb grades). The content of the educa¬ 
tion derives from the unified state programmes, which 
strictly determine the knowledge to be imparted by each 
type of school (elementary, seven-year and secondary). Ex¬ 
pressed therein is the thorough democratism of the educa¬ 
tional system which gives to all children without exception, 
irrespective of sex and nationality, the same basic knowl¬ 
edge needed both f(jr continuing education at higher levels 
(the specialized secondary and higher school), or for any 
kind of practical activity. 

One has only to think about the aims and tasks which the 
Soviet general school sets itself in order to see that they, in 
absolutely equal degree, have in view girls as well as boys. 
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It is our aim—and wc have never concealed it—to train 
future active builders of the communist society. 

In keeping witli this, the Soviet school considers it its 
function: 

to equip pupils with knowledge of tlie fundamentals of 
the sciences of nature, society and human thinking and to 
develop in them a scientific outlook; 

to acquaint the younger generation with the general out¬ 
lines of modern industry, the fundamentals of modern tech¬ 
nique, and to teach them to link Ihe conclusions of .science 
with the practice of sociali.st construction; 

to ensure development in pupils of firm moral convic¬ 
tions; to implant in them boundless loyalty it* their nalive 
land, respect and love for other nations, humanism, dili- 
:>:ence, honesty and truthfidness; 

to ensure coordination of the pupil's mental development 
with correct physical development; to bring up a genera¬ 
tion of healthy, vigorous people; 

to provide for aesthetic education of pupils, to teach them 
to understand and ijippreciate art, develop aesthetic, taste 
and cultivate creative ability. 

The curriculum for the ten-year secondary school envis¬ 
ages 9,857 hours of study and includes the following sub¬ 
jects: Russian language and literature (2,788 hours), mathe¬ 
matics (1,980), history (663). th^ Con.stitution of the 
U.S.S.R. (33), geography (479), biology (396), physics 
(544), astronomy (33), chemistry (347), psychology (33), 
foreign language (660), physical culture (660), drawing 
(198), draughtsmanship (132). singing (198), manual 
training in workshops and at school c.xperimental plots 
(330), agricultural practice, machine in.struction and elec¬ 
trical engineering (198), excursions to factories, power sta¬ 
tions, collective farms, state farms and machine and tractor 
stations (188). 

The forty-year experience of the Soviet school irrefutably 
proves that the knowledge imparted by the school can be 
fully assimilated and is needed by girls as well as boys. 


16 * 
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T!ic iinscienlific claims to the effect that girls find mathe¬ 
matics, physics and chemistry more difficult than boys, that 
technique lias little attraction for girls, etc., are utterly re¬ 
futed by the experience of teaching millions of boys and 
girls in our country. 

One of the most important tasks facing the Soviet .school 
at present is the introduction of polylechnical education, 
designed to strengthen the bonds between school and prac¬ 
tical life. 

Polylechnical education reflects the link between theory 
and practice and the unity of theory and practice. It is called 
upon, on the basis of a broad general education, to ac¬ 
quaint pupils with the fundamentals of modern socialist 
production and with .its vital elements—electric-power de¬ 
velopment, machines, technology and organization of pro¬ 
duction, and to show them how the laws of science are ap¬ 
plied to industry. 

In our view polylechnical education in no way contra¬ 
dicts the ta.sks of humanitarian education. Both the subjects 
of the humanitarian cycle and those of the natural-science 
cycle shoidd be harmoniously combined in correct propor¬ 
tions in the general school. Closely linked with these is 
aesthetic and physical training. The solving of these tasks 
in their entirely should ensure all-round development of 
personality and prepare the pupil for a free choice of pro¬ 
fession. 

The best schools in our country have already accumulated 
highly interesting experience in relation to polylechnical 
education. Just now educational bodies and teachers are 
working on the reconstruction of the general school so that 
the boys and girls upon finishing the ten-year secondary 
school shall have a good general education—a stepping- 
stone to higher education and, at the same time, be pre¬ 
pared for practical activity, since considerable numbers of 
secondary-school graduates, with the introduction of gen¬ 
eral secondary education, will be taking up jobs in the dif¬ 
ferent branches of the national economy. 
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For the purpose of preparinfj pupils for everyday life, 
special subjects are being introduced dealing with the fun¬ 
damentals of modern industrial and agricultural produc¬ 
tion. In addition to work on experimental plots and in work- 
shop.s, and in addition to the visits to factories, which have 
been widely developed in recent years, production practice 
in industry, on collective and state farms and machine and 
tractor stations will be arranged for senior-class pupils. 

In the process of teaching the basic subjects (mathemat¬ 
ics, physics, chemistry, biology, geography, draughtsman¬ 
ship) more attention will be devoted to giving the pupils an 
idea of not only the fundamentals of modern industry, but 
also of the most important branches of prr'duction. These 
will include electric-power development, metallurgy, ma¬ 
chine-building, chemical industry, the building industry as 
well as crop cultivation and, animal husbandry. 

More and more attention is being paid to correctly link¬ 
ing school education with production work. 

In view of the different requirements of pupils, includ¬ 
ing some of the specific requirements of girls, special sub¬ 
jects will be introduced, among them needlework and do¬ 
mestic science. 

The unified programme for boys and girls ensures com¬ 
plete equality for them also upon entering higher educa¬ 
tional establishments and industry. 

Separate education for boys and girls wa.s introduced in 
1943 in schools in the big cities. The measure affected a rel¬ 
atively small number of schools (little more than 2 per 
cent of the total), and a slightly bigger percentage of the 
student body (12-13 per cent). The underlying idea was to 
create conditions for greater attention to the specific phys¬ 
ical development of boys and girls. It was believed, too, 
that separate education would result in better discipline. 

Experience, however, has not justified continuation of 
separate education. After a thorough airing of the matter 
in the press, and as a result of discussions with parents and 
teachers, a decision was taken to abolish separate educa- 
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tion c'lnd, bof^innin^* willi 1054, coccliicntion becnme univer- 
s.'il iliroiiolioLil Hr* Soviet I'liion. 

II slioiiM be stressed, however, that separate education 
did not sit^uiify any eurtailini^ of the educational rij^hts of 
oirls the eiirriciiliim and roquiremeiits in the. girls’ schools 
never difl’ered from those in the boys’ schools. 

Only in the leaching of physical culture is the programme 
dilTereiit for boys and girls. From 1st to 4lli forms the 
physical culture programme is a common one, from 5th U, 
7th forms there are dilTerenl exercises, and from 8lh to 
loth forms the programmes are (ini1(‘ different. 

:!= •••: 

The broad systt'.m of out-of-school establishments which 
exists in our country furthers the aims of the school 
and sup])leuients them. Pioneer houses and palaces, chil¬ 
dren’s tcvlmical centres, centres for young naturalists, chil¬ 
dren’s theatres and cinemas, recreation parks, clubs and 
stadiums, special music and art schools -all are at the dis¬ 
posal c'l the children, in equal measure of boys and girls, 
for the purpose of developing their talents, for satisfying 
their individual requirements and inclinalk)ns and for en¬ 
suring pleasant and useful recreation. 

At the present time there are 9,522 oul-of-scliool chil¬ 
dren's establisliments including: 


PioiKvr palaces and houses. 2,ir)4 

tViilivs for youn^ toclinicians . 2.U 

(li'iilros for younj^ naturalisl'^. 197 

Cliildrcir.s i-\cursiuii centivs. 129 

I .liildroii’s parks. 122 

t'.hildreirs libraries and branches in libraries for 

adults. 6,000 

C.liildreirs theatres and puppet theatres. 101 

('hililren’s railways. 29 

C'bildron’s sp<»rts schools. 792 


Millions of boys and girls take part in classes and cir¬ 
cles, in physical culture competitions and Olympiads, in 
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toi-iring, iim;iU‘iir ;irt fevstivnls, and in local and national cx- 
liibilions of children's technical and artistic creation. 

The experience of joint extra-curricular work also prove? 
coiivincing^ly thal the abilities and inclinations of ^nrls give 
no f^rounds fv.)r talk about iho need for special forms of out- 
of-school work, or about tliem beingr slower than boNs in 
leclinical pursuits, niodellin<^, and sports. 

(^)rrect organization of extra-curricular work develops 
anioni^ the ^irls the ability to take part in the most varied 
forms of this work, and the talent and interest displayed by 
them is lad a whit loss than the talent and interest displayed 
l)v Inn'S. A\anv examples could be adduced in confirmation 
of this. 

Our school graduates arc confident of the morrow. They 
aresurethat Ibey will be equal and full members of society. 
They know that none of them will be without interesting 
work of their owm choice, that labour is honoured and tliat 
the opportunities for creative endeavour are greater mw 
than ever before*. 

Girls as wtII as boys finishing secondary school arc look¬ 
ing forward to becoming metal turners or combine opera¬ 
tors, field crop experts or designers, teachers or architects, 
engineers or artists. Their ambitions are to explore the 
depths of the earth, to build factories and electric stations, 
bring virgin lands under cultivation, raise record crops, 
employ atomic energy for peaceful purposes, explore inter¬ 
planetary space. 

And there is no insurmountable barrier to the realization 
of the Soviet schoolgirl’s dreams. 

♦ * 4 : 

The family, as well as the school, is an important centre 
of socialist education in our country. Both family and school 
work in close contact in the matter of educating the children. 
Mothers take an active part in the parents’ committees at 
the schools where they help in organizing out-of-school 
work, and also aid the teachers in working with backward 
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pupils. And ihe more educated tlie woman, the more suc¬ 
cessful slie is in l)rinfjinfy up her children and the more eflec- 
live is her participation in the life of the school. 

The school in its iurn helps the family. 

Be^nnninf? with 1956 the family will be further aided 
by the opening of hoarding schools. Th(‘se schools of a new 
type are desi'^ned further to improve child education and 
fjive elTecl to the Leninist principle of combining study witli 
productive labour. 

In the old days the privilepfed classes had special schools 
for their children where they received an aristocratic educa¬ 
tion. I'oday, of course, it is not a matter of .setting up schools 
for the children of privileged clas.ses. In our country the 
privileged classes have long since disappeared. Now it is a 
question of setting up educational establishments for the 
children of (Ordinary people, establishments that will train 
builders of the new, ccmirmmi.st society, men and women de¬ 
voted to lofty ideals. 

The new boarding .schools are built mainly in wooded 
areas and in places where the climate is favourable and 
healthy. They provide a rational, healthy regimen of life 
and all tht' conditions for successful .study, manual, physical 
and aesthetic training, and also recreation. 

They are designed to give the pupils a solid foundation 
of knowledge in conformity with the general polytechnical 
secondary school programme, acquaint them with the fun¬ 
damentals of modern industrial and agricultural produc¬ 
tion, and teach them good working liabits, while taking care 
of their physical and all-round spiritual development. 

In 1956, boarding .schools have been opened in all the 
Union republics. Their enrolment consists of the children 
of widows, war and labour invalids, and unmarried mothers, 
as well as children of large families where both the mother 
and the father work, and so on. In all cases children are 
taken in on the request of parents who feel they need the as¬ 
sistance of the boarding school in bringing up their children. 

* * »|5 
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study while working. Since the establishment of Soviet 
government, a widely ramified system of evening and cor¬ 
respondence schools has been set up in our country. These 
give industrial and office workers and peasants, both men 
and women, an education while they continue to hold their 
jobs. The factors that make them.selves felt here are the new 
socialist nature of work and the new role played by educa¬ 
tion as a prime need of the working people. 

More and more young people and adult workers and peas¬ 
ants who for various reasons were not able to finish their 
education are evincing a desire to finish the seven-year or 
ten-year general .school while continuing to work. To meet 
their wishes an extensive system of seven-year and ten-year 
evening and correspondence schools for working youth has 
been set up in the pa.st 10-12 years. Some factories have 
initiated movements for workers who never finished school 
to make up for the deficiency by taking first the seven-year 
and then the ten-year secondary school cour.se while work¬ 
ing at their jobs. 

The Kupavna Worsted Mill can be given as an example. 
This mill lias achieved an exceptionally high standard of 
productivity and quality of output. Soviet people are well 
acquainted with the names of two of its workers—Maria 
Rozlinyova and Lydia Kononenko, who initirted a country¬ 
wide mass movement for •‘ncrcasing output per kilogramme 
of raw material. Many of the other women workers and en¬ 
gineers of this mill have gained renown by their accom¬ 
plishments on the job and effective utilization of the latest 
types of machinery. One of the factors to which the Kupavna 
women workers owe their achievements is that everybody 
at the mill studies. The public organizations and mill man¬ 
agement drew up and carried out a plan to give all workers 
a seven-year education, and then undertook to get all work¬ 
ers without a full secondary education to finish evening 
secondary schools. Besides general schools, specialized 
evening schools also function at the Kupavna Mill for those 
who want to study while working. 
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Al m.iiiy ijitliisirifil enterprises there now are educational 
(Tilli es ofiering a variety of trainiriff facilities, and branches 
of secondary and liifjlier schools. Lectures arc delivered 
by jirofessors and academicians. Many workers, men and 
woiiK'ii. lake correspondence courses at secondary and 
higher .schools, while tens of thousands of technical courses 
and schools train skilled workers and improve their qnali- 
ficalions while they continue to work in their re^jular jobs. 

* 

Tr(iiiiiii}> fur industrial trades. The vocational school sys¬ 
tem is designed to meet the requirements of those who wisli 
to learn trades at an early age. These arc chiefly two-year 
vocational schools for young-sters with a seven-year school¬ 
ing, giving instruction in factory, railway, mining, and 
other trades. Girls are accepted at a somewhat later age 
than boys—from 15 to 16 (boys at 11 and 15). Their study 
programmes provide, for general and technical subjects, 
and also production practice with the. aim of preparing 
pupils for their prole.ssions. 

The vocational schools train girls for a wide variety of 
trades, thus reflecting the ample opportunities for women 
to enter most trades in Industry. At the same time, however, 
admission rules of vocational schools take into account the 
specific charaeteri.stics of the female. For instance, girls are 
not accepted in .schools training personnel for the coal-min¬ 
ing, ore-mining and iron and steel industries; in the railway 
.schools they are not accepted for jobs connected with the 
actual running of trains; and in the chemical-industry 
scho(»ls they arc not accepted for jobs concerned with pro¬ 
duction of soda, sulphur and nitric acid, ammonia, mineral 
fertilizers, salts, plastics and dyes. 

I'pon fini.shing the vocational school and beginning work, 
the girl, as a rule, continues her education either in evening 
school or by correspondence course or in a specialized 
secondary school. 
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For llie pjirpose of tr.-iining workers witli higher skill 
special technical schools have been opened in recent years 
based on the ten-year general school, with a one-year term 
of study. These technical schools are very popular with Ihe 
boys and girls graduating the ten-year school. The high 
educational level of the technical school applicants (gen¬ 
eral secondary education) facilitates the training of per¬ 
sonnel W'ho quickly master the intricacies of their chosen 
trade ami become highly skilled craftsmen. The technical- 
school graduate who has worked for a certain period in in¬ 
dustry or agriculture, is given preference in admission to a 
higher educational establishment. 


Specialized secondary and hifiher education. Specialized 
secondary scIkkiIs and higher educational in.stitutes were 
opened to women with the advent of Soviet rule. Fear of 
competition and the privileged position of the. men no 
longer barred women from jobs hitherto regarded as a male 
preserve. But in those early years the knowledge at the 
command of women, as of men, was often below the level 
needed for entry into these institutes. The need to make 
good the lag gave ri.se to the so-c.'illed rabjaks —workers' 
preparatory schools attached to higher educational insti¬ 
tutes, which played an inportaid role in prei)aring women 
factory w'orkers and pcasruits for the higher schools. 

The rate at which women were drawn into speeiali/.ed 
secondary and higher education can be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing data: 


Rabfaks 


ized secondary schools. 

schools, including technical col¬ 


leges 


11 ) 2:)-20 
school year 

6,800 

71,500 

50,700 


jh3l-:)2 
8 c!»ooI year 

117,700 
272,300 

148,400 
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TIk' followinjy table affords an idea of the growth of the 
pcTcentage of women in secondary and higher schools of 
various types: 



Pcivciitage of women in In'glier 

1 

1 





.schools. 

28.1 ; 33.5 

38.0 

39 5 

41.0 

43.1 

Incliiiling: 

' 





1 hiivcisilics and pedagogical col- 






. 

48.7 50.2 

48.4 

46.8 

47.4 

48.2 

Art colleges. 

i 



39.0 

40.7 

Mfdical colleges. 

I^L'icentage of women in specialized 

52.0, 75.1 

! 

37.6; 43.9 

71.2 

69.0 

68 8 

67.5 

and general secondary .schools . . 

44.1 

43.0 

46.7 

51.6 

Including: 

■ 





Secoihlarv teachers* schools .... 

53.5 54.6 

55.2 

54.3 i 

i 55.9 

57.0 

Secondary art schools. 



1 

1 

40.5 

39.3 

Secondary medical schools .... 

89.3 80.7 

79.7 

76.3 i 

79.9 

83.3 


Subsequent years saw a steady increase in the flow of 
woiiKMi into the specialized secondary and higher schools 
until finally their number approximated the ratio of women 
to the total population. Hence the proportion of women in 
the secondary and higher schools ceased to be a problem. 

The number of men and women in the various types of 
schools and colleges varies in accordance with the nature of 
the school. 

Here arc the figures for the 1955-56 school year: 

Total registration in specialized secondary schools, 


excluding correspondence courses. 1,674,000 

Number of women. 916,000 

Percentage. 54.8 

Total registration in higher schools, excluding 

correspondence courses. 1,227,900 

Number of women. 642,800 

Percentage. 52.3 
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The guests were delighted by what they saw at the Gnesin 
Musical School, Moscow 


By adding Ihc correspondence registration to the total 
for higher education we get a figure of nearly one million 
women students. 

In some colleges they outnumber male students. For in¬ 
stance, women constitute 75 per cent of the students in tech¬ 
nical colleges training specialists for the food industry; in 
light and textile industry colleges the figure is 74.5; in med¬ 
ical colleges it is 71 per cent; in the universities and teach¬ 
ers’ training colleges, 67 per cent. In building-industry col¬ 
leges the female enrolment is nearly 40 per cent, agricultural 
colleges, 37 per cent, iron and steel industry colleges (blast¬ 
furnace, rolling-mill and foundry specialists), over 31 per 
cent, geological colleges, 31 per cent, machine-building, 
23 per cent, and in mining and oil industry colleges, 16.5 per 
cent, etc. 

If it is borne in mind that at the end of the twenties 
(1928-29) women accounted for a mere 25 per cent of the 
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I'tiroliiKMit, llic sex equality reached in the sphere of 
ediicalioii hecomes clear. 

A whole fjericralion of women has already passed through 
liie secondary and higlier lecimical schools to augment 
liie ranks of specialists in the different branches of the na 
tional economy and culture. In some profe.ssions, notably in 
leaching and in medicine, women now oulmimber men. 

The following table gives the figures for women teachers 
in Ihe general and specialized .secondary .schools for the lie- 
ginning of the 191)5-56 .school year: 


Total k-acliiiif! iieisonnol in general schoolb . . . l,()2-t,5.')8 

NTiinber of women. I,14l,.')73 

I’ereeiilage. 70.3 

Tol.'il peiboimel in .specialized secondary .srlniols 115,230 

.\Timl)cr of women. 51,2-17 

Percentage. -14..5 


The next few years will see a further growth in the num¬ 
ber of specialists (women included) graduating from .sec¬ 
ondary and higher schools. Another four million are to be 
trained in the period 1956-60, or nearly as many as in the 
previous ten years. 

The abolition of tuition fees and the changes in scales 
and system of paying stipends (stipends arc paid now not 
only for good marks, but also on the basis of the financial 
circumstances of the student) ensure the best of opportuni¬ 
ties for .students of both sexes. 

Other developments include exleirsioti of evening and 
correspondence eour.ses to enable people holding jobs to 
continue professional study after working hours. 

The 1955-56 registration for evening courses in the higher 
schools was 80,812, of wliicli figure women constituted 
41.7 per cent; female registration for the correspondence 
courses offered by the higher schools was 324,126, more 
than half the total (50.8 per cent). 

Nearly 19,000 women have taken scientific degrees. They 
account for 42.3 per cent of the personnel in the U.S.S.R. 
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Academy of Sciences. Over half their number have taken 
scientific degrees. And tliis in a country where only 39 years 
ago the majority of women workers were domestic servants, 
farm-labourers and other unskilled workers, where there 
were practically no women engineers and doctors, to say 
nothing of women .scienti.sts, and where women teachers 
were sneered at. 

Such are some of the figures for secondary and higher 
education among women in the Soviet Ijnion. 

EHUCATION in TIfE N()N.RII.S.S1.\N 
REfUmjCS AND RE(;i()NS 

There still exists in the world the ideology which as.serts 
that .some races arc superior to others and that .some of the 
races are incapable of attaining civilization. This ideology 
could be found also in the old Ru.ssia where it was used to 
ju.stify the colonial policy of tsarism wdiich, with a view to 
keeping the masses in subjection, deliberately retarded 
economic and cultural development in the former outlying 
regions. 

The history of our country has fully refuted these reac¬ 
tionary views which are so inimical to the people. 

The Soviet Union developed as a multi-national socialist 
state ba.sed on equality of all nations and races. Equality 
of rights of the Soviet nations precludes national “majori¬ 
ties” and national “minoritie.s,” since none of the nationali¬ 
ties, neither in theory nor in practice, has fewer rights and 
fewer opportunities for economic and cultural development 
than the others. 

This Lenini.st national policy has ensured the develop¬ 
ment of education, science and art in all Union and 
autonomous republics and in all national areas. 

However, in organizing women’s education in a number 
of areas in Central Asia, In the Far North, in mountain re¬ 
gions and elsewhere, certain peculiarities had to be taken 
into account and the biggest difficulties, caused by hang- 
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overs from the past and a bitter class struggle, had to be 
overcome. True heroism was required of the women to up¬ 
hold their right to education on a par with men as well as 
their other rights. 

Before the Revolution girls in the East could only attend 
religious schools, which were schools only in name. There 
were no school premi.ses and the girts had to go to the mul¬ 
lah’s house where his wife taught the lessons. Lessons were 
given in the kitchen or in the cowshed. Class-room equip¬ 
ment was non-existent. The girls remained on their feet dur¬ 
ing lessons, and the number of school-days in the year was 
not very great. Upon reaching a certain age the girls re¬ 
ceived no more schooling. Education consisted in teaching 
the fundamentals of the Moslem religion in Arabic, a lan¬ 
guage which the girls did not understand. 

In the.se circumstances the introduction of public educa¬ 
tion meant starting from the very beginning. As a first 
measure the Soviet authorities tackled the job of abolishing 
illiteracy and of opening schools in which the pupils were 
taught in their own language. 

Eastern women were unai)le immediately to take advan¬ 
tage of the rights accorded them by Soviet rule. Enormous 
difficulties were encountered in getting girls to attend the 
schools and in getting older women to attend classes for 
reading and waiting; the patriarchal-feudal attitude towards 
women, the influence exerted by the bats and the clergy, old 
ciKstoms and prejudices—all this had to be overcome. One 
of the.se old customs was the wearing of the veil, without 
which the eastern woman could not appear in the presence 
of men. 

In the areas where religious laws and customs of the past 
in relation to women were strongly entrenched, special 
classes and schools had to be opened not only for adults, 
but also for girls, as well as schools to train local w'omen 
teachers. 

Mobile schools were organized for nomad areas. In the 
Far North boarding schools were opened in which the pupils 
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lived durin{» the term, the government supplying their 
clothes and food free of charge. In these schools the children, 
living and .studying in a collective almosphere, .soon ac¬ 
quired cultured habits. Such schools are functioning even 
now in the North, in remote corners of the taiga and the 
tundra. 

The first teachers in the.se schools, many of them women, 
came from .Mo.scow, Leningrad, Vladivostok, the \'olga re¬ 
gion and the Ukraine. Today most of the peoples inhabiting 
the Far North—the Saami, Nentsi, Khanty, Evenki, Na- 
naitsi, Yiinty, Udeghei and others have their own teachers, 
trained in special .schools and colleges opened for the 
purpose. 

The following table gives an idea of the growth in the 
number of girl pupils during the first years of compulsory 
education in the Union and autonomous republics. 



jnTCi^ni.itrt* oi jilrls 



1 Dafi-yC 

U.S.S.R. (as a whole) . 

39.6 

46.9 

Vnion rcpuhlirs 



R.S.F.S.K. 

40.2 

47.7 

Ukrainian S.S K. 

3<).8 

47.0 

Byelorussian S S.R. 

37 6 

46.9 

Uzbek S.S.R. 


40.2 

Turkmen S.S.R. 

29.8 

42.6 

Autonomous republics 



Baslikir A.S.S R. 

36.4 

44.9 

Chuvash A.S.S. R. 

32.0 

44 9 

Tatar A.S.S.R. 

39 0 

45.7 

Daghestan A.S.S.R. 

27.8 

37.8 

Buryat-Morigolian A.S.S R. 

38.8 

49.5 


In the struggle to emancipate woman and give her the 
benefit of literacy and culture it was necessary to overcome 
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(he fr;in(if resist.'ince of the suf)portcrs of tho older order, 
wJio insidled llie women, thre.'ileried them ;ind resorted to 
bentiniis. Some of the lendinfj women were murdered. The 
life of the Kirghiz wonimi Tiirsun IJ.smanova, a former illit¬ 
erate who hecamc I’eople’s ('onimissar for Social Security 
of tho Kirgliiz Republic in 1930, can be cited as an example 
of the palli taken by the women in tlieir fight for freedom 
and knowledge. At the age of 13 slie had been sold in mar¬ 
riage. When she began to study sbe was beaten up, and on 
one occasion the kulaks poured oil on lier and tried to burn 
her alive. 

Blit life as.serted it.self. The women of the Ea.st, of the 
nioiiritaiii villages and of the Far North began to take a 
mor<' and more active pari in the industrial, social and polit¬ 
ical life of the country. 

Here is what the women Ihem.seUes say about the change 
that has taken place in their lives. In an article headed 
“The Bright Pathway of Science,” publi.shed on the occasion 
of the 25th anniversary of the intrt)duction of compulsory 
elementary education, Hgulkhan .\/.imova, Uzbek .school¬ 
teacher and Deputy to the U,S.S.R. Supreme Soviet, wrote: 
“The past 25 years have seen the blazing of wide and clear 
pathways to science, knowdedge and culture in every dis¬ 
trict and in every village. The people are anxious to see that 
all children, boys and girks, attend .school. Parents of chil¬ 
dren wdio miss les.sons without excuses are summoned to 
the collective-farm chairman. Here in the chairman’s office 
we see an old collective farmer whose daughter for some 
reason or another has stopped going to school. ‘Why don’t 
you send your daughter to school?’ the chairman asks. ‘Do 
you think .she’ll get through life wdthout education? After 
all, times arc different now. Look at all the new machines 

we’re getting. Only educated people can work them_’ The 

c(»nversation goes on and switches to farm matters. It 
would seem that they have forgotten all about the girl. But 
next morning she is sitting in the class-room with her 
schoolmates," 
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Aishal Magonioclova, Deputy to the U.S.S.R. Siiijreme 
S.)viet, writes about her native Dafjhestan; “In our Aiiton- 
Dinous Republic tliere are 30 nationalities. One of thorn 
llio Laki--forms the Laki National District. Before the Oc¬ 
tober Revolution not one of the Daghestan nationalities liad 
a written lanfjiiafje of its own, hai-clly any of the villaoi-rs 
could read or write. On the rare occasions when the pirsliiian 
bruii< 4 hl a letter, the people would tramp from village to vil- 
la<re in search of an ‘enlightened jrerson.’ Today every moun¬ 
tain village has its elementary and seven-year schools. The 
bigger villages have .secondary .schools with hostels ff)r the 
lioy-. and girls who live at a distance. 

“In the past the mountain people never sent their ilaugh- 
ters to school—they gave them away in marriage without 
asking their con.sent. Nowadays such things hapjren rarely. 
The girls of the mountain areas are eagerly reaching out for 
knowledge.” 

Complete adult literacy, the attendance of all girls at 
-Seven-year .schools and ample opportunity for secondary 
education, the large number of women ft'achers among the 
national intelligentsia, women scientists—these are fads 
vastly diUerent from the past of the non-Ru.ssian republics 
and areas. They arc .striking te.stimony to the rapid strides 
made by women’s education in our country, to their un¬ 
questionable equality in this lield. 

« « * 

Allow me to sum up briefly. 

From what has been said it can be seen that in our coun¬ 
try the problem of women’s education has been .solved once 
and for all. Not only under the law, but in actual practice 
the equality of women in the sphere of education is an es¬ 
tablished fact. This is of enormous importance in solving the 
national-economic and cultural tasks facing our people. 
However, can we say that we have fully done away with 
the survivals of the backwardness that was the woman’s lot 
through the centuries? No, we cannot, for who does not 
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know how tenacious prejudices are, how hard il Is to ban¬ 
ish them completely. 

But as the cultural revolution proceeds the people rid 
themselves more and more of the remnants of old customs 
and habits. We can safely say that one of the basic achieve¬ 
ments of the cultural revolution effected in our country is 
the chaiiffes it has brou{(ht about in the spiritual make-up 
of the Soviet man and woman. 

The education and enlightenment of women, with the peo¬ 
ple Ihem.selves takiriff a liif'hly active part in the process, 
has been ori" of the most important functions of the Soviet 
slate, one of its cardinal and most thankful tasks. More¬ 
over. in the new conditions created in our country, culture 
no longer could remain the prerogative of a small privi¬ 
leged class. It inevitably became accessible to the millions of 
working women, to all women workers and peasants. 

The very life of the Soviet Union has proved the fallacy 
of the bourgeois theories that regard woman as an inferior 
being and approach women’s education from a narrow 
utilitarian .standpoint, limiting it to the knowledge required 
to manage a household. 

Equality of women in the sphere of education—the out¬ 
come of their political and economic emancipation—is at 
the same time a powerful lever in the construction of com¬ 
munism, that most advanced of .social systems towards 
which we are marching, thereby making mankind’s age-old 
dream come true—a dream that was cherished by human¬ 
ity’s noblest, most progressive minds. 



REPUES GIVEN BY L. DUBROVINA TO QUESTIONS 
ON HER REPORT 


Mme. Odogaard (Open Door Internalional) has sug¬ 
gested that boys, too, should be taught O'lmeslic science, 
and be accustomed to household matters, needlework, etc. 

The optional lessons which we are organizing in the 
schools on these subjects will be open to boys as well. For 
boys and girls displaying special interest in them we have 
vocational schools which train cooks, dressmakers, etc., and 
boys and girls eagerly enrol for them. At the moment we 
are studying the experience accumulated abroad in teach¬ 
ing dome.stic science to boys and girls, and much that is 
u.scful and instructive, will, undoubtedly, be taken over and 
applied. 

Mme. Odegaard said that 30 years ago they had a compe¬ 
tition in Norway between nr n ai. 1 women to c.stablish 
which sex was most suitable for po. t-office work. 

Here in our country experience has shown that women 
can master any profession and lake part equally with men 
in all spheres of industry and education and successfully 
compete for the best results. However, I must stress 
that competition between men and women which would 
counterpoise one sex to the other, is, in our view, unsuit¬ 
able and cannot be practised in our country. 

Mme. Laaksonen (Housewives Association of Finland) 
asks about the teaching of domestic science in special 
schools and in higher educational establishments. 



I mils! ii il yon (Iml in oiir coimlry llierc arc no special 
s^■ilooi^ for (ioincslic science nor are lliero special courses 
on liie sni)jecl ill liie nnivcrsiiy j)rop;raninies. 

lini in liie luiinanitarian coHei^es, chiefly in Ihe leaelicr 
liaiiiiii;,f colK i^fes and in universities there are optional 
courses for lliose desirous of takintf domestic science. More¬ 
over. Iliere are inniierons needlework and knitlinfj classes 
in liie colIc<res. 

I should j)oint out llial we have, in addition, an exten¬ 
sive ranr'e of secondary .school.s, specialized schooks, and 
also colleges whieli train personnel for domestic science, 
hilt not on th(' plane of purely individual hmi.sekeeping. I 
have in mind pnhiic feeding, introducing mechanical de¬ 
vices and gadgets, which, in the aggregate, save hon.se- 
wives mncli lime and elTort. Training establishnients of this 
kind can In- found in the food industry, in public utilities, 
l)read-baking, confectionery indu.stry% and many other 
l)ranclie,s of domestic science. 

Lastly, 1 must not forget to point out that we publish 
large numbers of journals, books and articles on domestic 
.science and kindrei! subjects. 1 can mention periodicals 
which give much space to them: Soviet Woman, Rabotnitsa 
(Worlaiit> Woman). Kreshjanka (Peasant Woman), Fami/y 
amt School, tlcallli, and others. We have an illustrated 
cookery book eiilitleil Tasty and Wholesome Food, the book 
Do Your Divn Seveiny, ami all kinds of aids and patterns 
for knitting and sewing. The Institute of Sanitary Education 
attached to the Ik.S.S.R. ,^\inistry of Public Health puts out 
a large nuniher of special books. 

Yon will see. ihereforo, that every girl and boy has the 
opporlnnity to acipiire knowledge of domestic science and 
housekeepi ng genera 1 ly. 

Mme. \'an l.auschot wants to know about our system i)f 
paying stipends. 

In the past .stipends were paid according to a single prin¬ 
ciple wdiich is also taken into account at present. The scale 
of the stipend depended on the results achieved by the stu- 
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dent. 1; his murks were fjood, or e.veellenl, he received a 
stipend irrespeclive of Iiis economic position. In Aii!?u.st 
1906, llie novenimenl inirodnced certain chiinges into the 
payment of stipends. At present students wdio fail to get 
good or excellent marks for certain subjects, but only satis¬ 
factory, (pialify for stipends depending on their economic 
position the scale being fi.xed by the head of the in.stituto 
and the student orgaiii/alions. On the other hand, in cases 
where the student has top marks, but is economically well- 
off, he does not qualify for a stipend. These changes arc 
designed lo help (he needy .stiidenl and to ensure his 
progre.ss. 

Mine. Baer asks about girls in the vocational schools, a 
subject touched upon in my talk. 

I think (hat M. Kovrigina. ll.S.S.R. Minister of Public 
Health, gave a fairly detailed explanation of our attitude in 
(his matter and for this reason I will not repeat what she 
saiil. Generally speaking I can say that there arc women who 
have demonstrated their ability to master the most complex 
profession.s. Zinaida Troit.skaya, now Director-General of 
Railways, was our first woman locomotive-driver and as such 
won v'orld renown. I could mention the names of many 
women who arc expert at other jobs and trades. But that is 
not the main point. Our attitude is not to bring v/omen 
wholesale into arduous occupations. We restrict and pro¬ 
hibit employment of women in occupations which are harm¬ 
ful to their functions of motherhood. But one point, I think, 
should be stressed. The question of female labour in arduous 
occupations should be regarded historically. In the past, 
and to a certain e.xtent even now, there were jobs really 
arduous and harmful to women. But life marches ahead. 
We are now mechanizing many labour processes, and be¬ 
cause of this many jobs can be done by women without any 
detriment whatsoever to their health. 

Mrs. Barnes (Australian Women’s Charter) wants to 
know about schools for backward and defective children. 
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This is an oxtronifly irnporlant matter. Here in our country 
wo (I<'V()le .special aliontion to these chilrlrcn. We believe 
thal it is otir duly to do all in our power to compensate 
to the maxiiiuim for pliysical or mental defects, both 
inhei'ed defect'^ and those caused by the war. Rv^ery- 
bodv knows that l>oml)in«if caused deafness and loss of eye- 
.siti'ht ainomj children, that it cripnled many of them. It is oiir 
sacred diitv to look after these children. Con.sequently in our 
system of public education we have special schools and other 
c.staldistiments, with boardinfj schools for deaf, blind, and 
mentallv defective children. Tliesc schools have a .special cur¬ 
riculum and the term of study is longer. 

By way of example I might mention the .so-called aiixil- 
iarv Itoarding .schools for backward children where they 
systematically master, true over a longer period of time, 
the general educational subjects and where their mental 
and physical health is improved thanks to a correct school 
regimen, to the corrective-educational work; speech defects 
are set right and habits of self-service and good behaviour 
incidcated; pupils are gradually accustomed to discipline 
and to the rides of community life. 

Tliere are specially equip])ed class-rooms in the.se schools, 
for example, speech-therapy roimis for children with grave 
speech defects, and hearing-therapy rooms for the deaf 
and duml) and children hard of hearing. Pupils in these 
schools, in addition to cla.ss-room les.sons. receive special 
training in workshops. The main job, in our view, is to see 
that these ciiildren gel a .schooling and training which en¬ 
able them to work and play a full part as members of so¬ 
cialist society. In our country care for these children is not 
a matter of charity, it is one of the vital functions of the 
Soviet state. 

Now for the questions asked by Mme. Parmanand. 

Budgetary allocations for higher and secondary educa¬ 
tion in the U.S.S.R. can be represented by the ratio 1:2.3. 

With regard to the percentage of the family budget spent 
on educating the children, I can give you the following 
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figures' as stated previously, education is completely free, 
all expenditure being borne by the state. The only charge 
on th(! parents is for text-books, and the price of those is 
very low. For instance the complete set of text-books for 
pupils in the first form costs 7 rubles 25 kopeks, for the 
second form— 1 rubles 30 kopeks, for the third—5 rubles 
60 kopeks, fourth- 11 rubles 5 kopeks, fifth—24 rubles 
60 kopeks, sixth—24 rubles 75 kopeks, seventh—18 rubles 
20 kopeks, eighth—53 rubles 65 kopeks, ninth- 28 rubles 
25 kopeks, and for the 10th f(»rm—53 rubles 95 kopeks; 
writing accessories, pencils, pens, copybooks, paints, draw¬ 
ing instruments, etc., arc also paid for by the parents. All 
in all, parent expenditure on the education of a child is, 
approximately, from 60 to 100 rubles a year, depending on 
the particular form. 

This is about from one to two per cent of the budget of 
a family with one wage-earner, if more than one—mother, 
father, brothers and sisters—the percentage will, of course, 
be much lower. 

Concerning the training of children for jobs on the rail¬ 
ways. To be a railway worker is considered an honour, and 
it is not accidental that we call our country a “railway 
power." For seven-year school leavers there are special 
railway schools where the training is spread over two-three 
years, intermediate personnel arc trained in vocfltional 
schools—specialists in transport colleges. 

For the purpose of promoting a liking for railway work 
we have developed an extremely interesting method of 
working with the children—children’s railways. On these 
railways the children really carry out the functions of rail¬ 
way workers. Each railway is serviced only by children and 
youths who act as drivers, conductors, signal men and 
station-masters. Girls take part in this with the same eager¬ 
ness as boys. 

Measures designed to guide school pupils in choosing a 
profession are many. There are lectures and talks in the 
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sriiodls wliiih fu-qiiiiinl llic pupils with industrial occupa- 
iiiiiT<. T!u‘n wo have what we call tlie “days” or “woeks” of 
“(ipoii (Idors” ill Hie factories and collei'cs to enable the 
cliildroii Id hocoiiie dirocily accpiainted with tlie given edu- 
calioiial estahlishmenl or enterprise. Finally there are spe¬ 
cial lecliires and radio broadcasts, and the pupils hav<' 
iiieeliiigs with workers, engineers, iechnicians, old boys of 
(hi‘ school, and with sliidonts in the higher educational es- 
lablishiiK'rils. 

Mine. l''artnaiiand asks whether the teachers live in dor- 
iiiilorii's in Hie same way as pupils and sltideiils. 

With regard to Hie higher educational institutes, many 
of the teachers live in buildings set apart for them specially, 
ill their own aparltneiils, while the students live in the dor¬ 
mitories if their jiarents do not reside in the given town. 
T'.xtra-curriciilar work in Hie student dormitories is conducted 
by public organizations, and also by teachers and lecturers. 
Te.achors visit the drirmitories where they converse with 
students on matters of interest and hold talks. In the board¬ 
ing schools where the pupils live there is always a teacher 
on duly so that the pupils are constantly under the eye of 
the teacher. 

The next question concerns teachers’ salaries and how 
they compare with salaries paid to other professional 
workers. 

The average salary is about the same as that of the cer¬ 
tified engineer or doctor. .After 25 years’ service the teacher 
qualifies for a long-service pension amounting to 40 per cent 
of the salary irrespective of age. For rural teachers there are 
supplementary privileges; they live rent free, with free heat¬ 
ing and lighting; grants are available for those desirous of 
building their own hou.ses and they receive a plot of land 
amounting to one-quarter of a hectare; they are also re¬ 
lieved of a number of agricultural taxes. 

Mine. Parmanaud asks about the new boarding schools. 

Maintenance and education of a pupil in the boarding 
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schoci cost approxiiTi.'itc'ly 7,000 rubles a year. Parents pay 
a fee which is Iiasetl on the over-all family earnings. For 
chiklrcn of factory and office workers in the lower wage 
categorit's there is no fee. And for families of three, four 
and five children there is a discount ranging from 35 to 
.50 per cent. 

To the question whether the boarding .schools in our coun¬ 
try bear any resemblance to the special boarding schools, 
.say, in Britain, I would reply by saying that while there 
may be au outward likene.ss, one must always boar in mind 
the fundamental dilTerence which distingui.shes the .Soviet 
boarding school from the exclusive educational institutes 
which existed in the old Ru.ssia, or which exist today in 
Britain. In iiie past these were, as a ml' the prerogative of 
children of the privileged clas.ses. They were .special esiah- 
lishm( nls designed fur the purpose (d educating chiUlren 
in the spirit of class domination, in the .spirit of preserving 
the class divisions in society, of preserving and intensify¬ 
ing exploitation of man by man. 

With us things arc the very opposite. Our boarding 
schools are eslablishments of a new type; they are for the 
children of the people, designed to train a generation ca¬ 
pable of upholding the new social relations based on com¬ 
plete abolition of exploitation. In our boarding schools wc 
shall educate our young people in the .spirit of the most ad¬ 
vanced and progressive ideas >i the age, rear i)eople wlio 
will be irreconcilable to all socml injustice, and who will 
devote them.selves wholly to the noble task of building the 
new communist .society which corresponds to the aspira¬ 
tions of progr('ssive humanity. Hence, the pupils in our 
boarding schools will not have any special privileges. They 
will be educated in the spirit of diligence and ability to 
work. Combination of study and socially productive work— 
corresponding to the age of the pupil—this will be the basic 
feature of our boarding schools. 

Mme. Jensen (National Women’s Council, Denmark) asks 
about technical education for girls—are they told that cer- 
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tain occupations arc injurious to women’s health. We have 
already spoken in detail about this. I will merely say that 
entry into any special educational establishment, higher or 
seccjndary, is preceded by a medical examination which con¬ 
firms whether or not the applicant’s health is appropriate 
to the given establishment. 

Such subjects as safely measures, labour protection, in¬ 
cluding protection of female labour, etc., are part of the 
training and are compulsory. 

■Mine. Jeanne Marie Small de Morsier (International 
Union for Child Welfare, Switzerland) asks how we pre¬ 
pare boys and girls for parental duties. My answer to that 
is this; the school programmes are such, and chiefly the 
biology programme, including anatomy and physiology, that 
they impart knowledge of hygiene. There are, moreover, 
special consultations for boys and girls, and lectures for 
parents, including young parents; they are recommended 
to read special literature. And lastly, if the questioner has 
in mind inculcation of correct understanding of the moral 
foundations of the family, then I would say that our entire 
literature, all our art, the theatre and the cinema, have the 
mission of fighting for the moral purity of the family, for 
a stable and friendly family, based on mutual love and re¬ 
spect for husband and wife, on a definite division of their 
functions and simultaneously on their comradely and eco¬ 
nomic mutual aid. 

For the purpose of preparing young men and women for 
family life there are lectures on the subject of family and 
marriage, discussions on films, books and plays reflecting 
family life, talks by doctors, etc. 

Mme. lohanne Willet Ro.senberg (Dutch Federation of 
Business and Professional Women) and Mme. Odegaard 
both ask about student marriages and the measures taken 
to help newly-wed students. 

I can tell you that the number of student marriages in 
our country is really growing. When boy and girl students 
decide to get married, the university or the college, in ad- 
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dilion to the usual allowances, gives supplementary help. 
They leave the dormitories for a separate room and are 
granted an extra allowance; their children (if the parents 
so wish) are placed in a children’s home, in the nursery or 
kindergarten as the case may be. 

Mine. Jeanne Foucarl wants to know about sex educa¬ 
tion among young people. I have partly answered this ques¬ 
tion already. 

I may add that in the matter of sex education we make 
no distinction between boys and girls up to the age of 
puberty. From the age of 13 and 14, in connection with les- 
.sons in physical culture and sport, we give the necessary 
explanations to girls in forms 6-8 concerning the biolog¬ 
ical reasons which prevent them from taking part in these 
lessons at definite times. The class teachers or the school 
doctors arrange talks with pupils of these ages, and with 
their parents, on questions of sex hygiene. 

As for giving a scientific idea of reproduction this is 
done gradually beginning with the fifth form: during their 
study of botany the pupils become acquainted with the ele¬ 
mentary processes of plant fertilization and development 
of the embryo; a deeper study is made during the lessons 
on animal life and botany in the 7th form and, finally, in 
the course on anatomy and physiology in the 8th form. 
Study is rounded off in the 9th form where reproduction is 
examined on the genera' biological plane. 

Indirectly the question of se.\ education receives atten¬ 
tion during lessons on literature—ethical norms of behav¬ 
iour and relations between boys and girls are taught 
on the basis of the forms of morality between men and 
women. 

Mme. Roesad, member of the United Nations Commis¬ 
sion on the Status of Women, asks what we do to form 
good habits and correct behaviour among junior school 
children. 

This is done through the entire system of study and edu¬ 
cational work. Stories in the readers and special talks by 
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(lie k’.K'lit'rs .'jre ficvoted to Ihis. But our main endeavour 
ill liiis respect is io ensure, by means of systematic work, 
lliat {food lialiils become the normal form of behaviour. For 
all school children we have what we call “rules of behav¬ 
iour," observance of which is oblifjalory from the first year 
a I school. 

Mrs. Seinmens a.sks about the ratio of pupils in urban and 
rural schools. 

t can fiive you the fifrures for the Russian I'ederatiou. 
Fupils in the (own schooks amount to 42.9 per cent of the 
total continffent, in the rural schools 57.1 per cent. These 
fi^nires testify to the tremendous increase in tlie mimlier of 
towns and industrial centres in our country. 

Ill reply to Mme. Nalraraoiii concernin'^ the numlier of 
points nece.ssarv for entry into lup;lier educational eslal)- 
lislinieiits, 1 niii.st tell you that we have competitions for 
entry into collefje and university. I'or eacli place there is, 
as a rule, not one tint several applications. Tlie number of 
e.xaniiiialions (four or five subjects) ilepends on the nature 
of the fviven establislmient. The ma.\inium jioints given for 
four e.xarninations -five marks for cacti-is 20, for five o.x- 
aniinalions it is 25. Tliose with tlie highest points are given 
preference. 

And the last question: Wliat is the e.xplanation for the big 
percentage of women in the higher educational institutes 
and among spocialksts with secondary and higlier special¬ 
ized cihication? Can it tic explained by the fact that women 
predominate in the populalioii of our country? 

I believe that, in accordance with the general laws of 
nature, in our country, as in other countries, males and 
females are born in im're tir less the same numbers. How¬ 
ever. as you will appreciate, the war caused certain changes 
in the general balance of the population—most of the mil¬ 
lions who lost their lives in the war wore men. We do not 
attach undue significance to the two or three per cent numer¬ 
ical superiority of females compared with males in our higher 
educational establishments, believing that this is relatively 
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tcniporr.»y plionomonon wliicli. in due course, will be lev¬ 
elled out by the birlii-rate. I repeal, Ibal in our view the 
two or three per cent excess of women does not warrant 
speaking about it as a phenomenon requiring special 
analysis or investigation. The percentage varies for the 
dilTerent colleges, reflecting the attraction exerted by one 
or another branch of industry, agriculture or education for 
women. 



Visrr TO BOARDING SCHOOL No. 12, MOSCOW 

St*plembpr 21, 1*)56 

F. P. Ilyin, Headmaster of the school: 

Our school has been functioninfj for only 20 days and, 
of course, as with every new undertaking, we arc having 
our difficulties. If you’ll allow me 1 shall tell you in brief 
about our institution after which we’ll go over it. 

You evidently know from the Press that by decision of the 
Twentieth ("-ongress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union a number of boarding schools are being e.stablished 
in the country. Ours, a 7-year school, opened its doors on 
September 1 to 240 boys and girls. 

Madeleine Leroy (International (Council of Women, Bel¬ 
gium); 

1 low many boys and how many girls? 

Ilyin: 

Of the school's 240 pupils 105 are girls, the. rest boys. 
The children come from different families. Many of them 
have no fathers, others are the children of war invalids, or 
disabled workers. The enrolment also includes children from 
big families. 

The school aims to give its pupils, apart from the usual 
secondary education, an aesthetic training, to prepare them 
successfully to take their part in building our communist 
society. 

We train people of labour and for labour. It is therefore 
highly important to ensure the child’s all-round develop- 
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merit. Tlii-i.s, in addition to the usual cla.s.s-rooilis tlie .seliool 
al.so lias its workshops, which, it is true, are .still far from 
what they should be. Here the boys and {^iris will be iii- 
.slriicled in metal- and wood-workin<^. They will also be 
taii<^hl needlework, Ihe rudiments of the domestic .sciences, 
especially cookinjj. The ciirriciiliiin also includes choreo- 
jfrai'hic and danciriff lessons and les.sons in rhythmics. 

Wo also aim to <jive the children a certain musical educa¬ 
tion, to li'ach thorn the elements of ehoric iniisie. Wilh tins 
end in view individual piano lessons have been arran^fed 
and two choric ^^rotips are hein^- orjvanized—one for the 
younger and one for the ohier pupils. 

Much attention is heiiiff paid to .sports and physical cul¬ 
ture for we want our children to he healthy and jiliysically 
.sturdy. The school has its gjmnasiiiiii and tlie necessary 
facilities for physical culture. We hope to train some good 
sportsmen. 

Wo are also planning, for the leehnieal developmoiil of 
the pupils, .special circles such as aircraft ;ind ship design¬ 
ing, photography, cinematography, eloctrology and radio¬ 
mechanics. 

Not a few of our difficulties arc due to llic fact tliat we 
still do not know the children well enough. But I'm sure 
that before long we shall gel to know each other better. And 
that, of course, will make our work easier. 

On questions of training we sh.tre the view of the Soviet 
teacher and educationalist Anion Semyonovich Makarenko 
who showed in practice that it was possible to train a har¬ 
moniously developed personality in the collective. 

Our pupils maintain close contact with the borne, with 
their families. Sundays are spent at home. Parents arc 
drawn into the daily life of the school. Thus, those of them 
who happen to be free at the lime accompany the chil¬ 
dren on excursions, let us say, to the U.S.S.R. Agricultural 
Exhibition, to the theatre or cinema. They al.so give us a 
helping hand with tlie young.sters who still need daily 
care. 
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Wluil is iho siliotil’s dilily royinii'n? The clay begins al 
7 a.ni. After morning exercises wliich are done by all, the 
children make their beds and tidy the dormitories. All oiir 
(nipils help with the daily chores. This is in keeping with 
our programme of training people for labour. 

After the morning toilet breakfast. Le.ssons begin at 
f) a.m. In the lower forms, especially in the first, we corn 
bine studies with play, so as not to overstrain the children. 
The programme for the yoimgcT pupils is somewhat differ¬ 
ent from that in the ordinary .school. After three lessons 
they are served a second breakfast and then les.sons are 
resumed. 

I.imch is at 1.15 p.m. Lunch over, the youngsters of the 
first and .second forms rest for an hour and a half. The 
pupils of the third up to the .seventh forms go out for a w'alk. 
Back from their airing they sit down to do their lessons 
while the children of the lower forms are taken out for a 
walk or play in their playroom. In the ewenings the older 
pupils are busy in the diiferent circles or sports groups. 

When do the youngsters do their homework? In accord¬ 
ance with instructions of the Atinistry of Education we have 
arranged our educational work with them in such a way 
that all the study material is mastered at the lesson. They 
are not given any homework. We hope, ultimately, to do the 
same in the other forms too. Our object is to reduce homc- 
w'ork in general to a minimum. 

The first weeks of the .school year have already shown 
that we have an interesting collective of children. Many of 
them are very gifted, show' an aptitude for music, painting, 
dancing, technique, etc. Needless to .say, we are very glad 
of this. 

1 woubl particularly like you to note the fact that the state 
has maile generous appropriations for the boarding schools. 
All text-books, clothing, including footw'ear and headgear, 
are free of charge. 

Meals are served huir times a day. The food is tasty and 
nutritious. Judging by w'hat the parents have had to say 
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on the matter they are satisfied with the way we have ar¬ 
ranged the children’s diet. 

A few words about the teaching staff. We have a staff of 
27 instructors, 22 of whom have graduated from a teachers’ 
college or the Mo.scow State University. They are for the 
most pari young, energetic people who have taken up 
pedagogical work for the first time. The .staff also includes 
older and more experienced teachers who have 10, 20 
and 30 years’ experience behind them and who help their 
younger colleagues with advice on the education of 
their pupils. VVe enjoy our work although it is far 
from easy. 

Teachers who simply conduct lessons are an exception in 
our school. As a rule our teachers combine tuition with gen¬ 
eral educational work. For instance the geography teacher 
gives five lessons a week and is the schoolmaster of form 7. 
The biology teacher has 6 academic hours a week and is the 
schoolmaster of form 5, and so on. This arrangement is 
not accidental. We believe that tile upbringing and 
education of the pupil should be closely interlinked. That is 
what w>e expect of the teacher in a boarding .school. The 
teacher who is with the form all the lime is belter able to 
study and understand it. And this, in turn, makes it easier 
to organize their education more successfully. The results 
so far convince us that we have taken the proper ap¬ 
proach. 

That, in brief, is what I wanted to tell you about our 
school. If our guests have any que.stions I .shall be only too 
glad to answer them. 

Madeleine Leroy. 

On what principle were the pupils of your boarding school 
admitted? Do the parents have to pay for the children’s 
board? 

Ilyin-. 

A special committee examined the numerous applications 
from parents asking to place their children. Naturally only 
the physically fit and mentally developed, i.e., normal chil- 



(Iren, wc-rc oiirolicd, for (lie boarding school is an cduca- 
lioiial, 111)1 a medical insliliilion. Priority was given to 
faliierlcss families and to families whore there are many 
children and the parents find it difficult to bring them up. 
Will the parents liave to pay for the upkeep of their chil¬ 
dren? Ves. The hv is fixed in accordance, with llie earning.s 
oi 11 k- jiaiviits. In tlie ease of many children, however, their 
board and lodging will be free o) chargv. 

(irnniiiiic Didcridi (Belgium Federation of University 
Women): 

Is tin re any dilTereiice in the salaries i)f the teachers and 
tutors? 

Ilyin: 

Onr teachers and tutors receive, ditlerentialed salaries, it 
depending on the. length of service, education and knowl¬ 
edge of foreign languages. If the. teacher has been teaching 
for 30 years, has a higher education and knows a foreign 
language he will, naturally, receive more than his colleague 
who has just started working and who, let us assume, has 
no higher education. 

Dora Russell: 

Have the children any organizations of their own at 
which school problems are di.scus.sed with the participation 
of teachers? 

Ilyin: 

Tliis is a very intere.sting (ineslion. As I have already re- 
inarke.d we educate children in the collective, for the collec¬ 
tive and through the collective, and. of course, the children 
have their dilTerent organizations. There is, for instance, the 
Council of the. Collective which is elected by the children 
themselves. This (.kmncil has its liifTerent committees. To 
name some of them: the Sanitary Committee which tielps 
to sec to it that the clothing, beds and dormitories are kept 
clean; the. Cullural Committee which organizes sports activ¬ 
ities, various circles, excursions, visits to the cinema and 
theatre; the Workshop Committee which helps with the or¬ 
ganization of labour in the workshops. 



The (..oiineil hns its elected chairman, A'aleria Grnnichevru 
a pupil of the 7th form. She supervises llio activities of the 
entire cliildren’s collective. Each committee is headed hy a 
()oy or "irl elected by their schoolmates. 

As headmaster of llie school I also nfuide the Council (.»f 
the C.ollectivo in their activities, advise them how to <^0 
alnait tfieir work belter and achieve the needed results. 

Besides tlie Council of the Collective the school has its 
Yoini" Pioneer orffani/ation which also has its Council. 
Alost of the children art* Youn^ Pioneers and they have their 
Pioneer detachments ht'aded by their councils and AYimy, 
Pioneer leaders. 

The Councils of lliest* tw-o children's ort^anizations w'ork 
in close contact and harmony, fm* both pursue the same 
aim to organize the studies, work and leisure time of thidr 
members to best achanlage. 

Madeleine Leroy: 

C.ould you please give us the ap|)ro\imate salaries (-1* 
teachers? 

Ilyin: 

The teachers in our school receive the same salaries as 
tlieir colleagues in other schools. The eltmienlary scliool 
teacher with a secondary pedagogical education receives 
from 690 to 960 rubles a month, it depending on the length 
of teaching cxperi''‘nce for 21 academic hours a week. In 
secondary school (from ll>e oth to UHh forms) the teacher 
wdth a higher education receives from 800 to 1,200 rubles 
a month for 18 academic hours a week. If the teacher is also 
the master of the form he receives an additional 300 rubles 
a month. Furthermore, all leading work connected with the 
different school laboratories and looking over the home¬ 
work is remunerated. Thus, the secondary schoolteacher, 
with 18 lessons a week, and in charge of the form and 
the checking of homework, receives more than 1,600 ru¬ 
bles a month. The teachers who arc not engaged in tuition 
receive from 700 to 1,200 rubles a month. 
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Mary-Cccil Tenisson-Woods (Chief of the Section on the 
Status of Women with the U.N. General Secretary, U.S.A.); 

At wfiat age do tlic children leave school? I have in mind 
those who have finished the seventh form. 

Ilyin: 

Our school will ultimately be a ten-year school. Thus the 
child who enters the first form will be with us for 10 years. 
Next year we shall have eight instead of the present seven 
forms and later nine and ten forms. 

Madeleine Leroy: 

Do the teachers live in the boarding school, and how are 
they provided for? 

Ilyin: 

The teaching staff do not live on the premises. They all 
have their own homes and families in Moscow. 

Dora Russell: 

Do the 27 teachers include a nurse and other personnel? 

Ilyin: 

No. The boarding school has a .staff of 54 people in all, 

Jessie liiernian (World Health Organization, U.S.A.); 

Who looks after the children at night? 

Ilyin: 

We have a doctor, a medical nurse, and night attendants. 
The teachers also take turns in being on night duty. 

Germaine Didcricli: 

For what period arc the chairmen of the Young Pioneer 
Councils elected? 

Ilyin: 

Elections are usually held in September or October. Elec¬ 
tions to the Council of the Collective are held every six 
months or once a year—it depends on us. We also have the 
right to appoint some of the girls and boys until the pupils 
and teachers gel to knov? them better. 

Jessie Bierman: 

At present the children of big families and of fatherless 
families have been enrolled in the school. Will it be pos¬ 
sible later to accept children al.so of other families? 



Ilyin: 

Certainly. With the {growth of the niiml)er of hoariliiii^ 
schools (and every year more and more such schools will 
he opened), every citizen of the Soviet I'nioii will have flu- 
right to place his child in a boarding scho«)l. 

Germaine Dideridv. 

What do the teachers think about the organization of the 
forms? Would it not be more advisable to group the more 
gifted children in special forms and the le.ss gifted in others? 

Ilyin: 

Soviet pedagogues do not take this view. Mere form.s are 
usually organized according to the age principles. 'I'he idea 
you have just suggested is practiseil in .schof>ls abroa<l, in 
Sweden, for example, which I visited la.st year. There chil¬ 
dren who are le.ss capable are grouped in form “G.” In the 
opinion of the school-teachers the develoijment of the pupils 
in this form is retarded by two to three years. We believe 
that children who for some reason or other are backwaril 
overcome this when they are with a normal collective. 

Madeleine Leroy: 

I was told that formerly you had coeducation in the So¬ 
viet Union; then you introduced separate schools for boys 
and girls and now again have coeducation. 1 should like 
to know how coeducation is conducti-d, wdiat is the propor¬ 
tion between boys and girls in the forms? is their number 
more or less the same? And why did you go back to co¬ 
education? 

Ilyin: 

Separate education for boys and girls was introduced in 
some of our cities for a while. But practice showed that this 
was inadvisable and for the following reasons: boys and 
girls usually spend the time together after .school liours, 
young men and women study together in our technical 
schools and universities, work together in factories and 
mills. That is why we consider ttie artificial division of 
schools into men’s and women’s inadvisable, the more so 
as the curriculum is the same for both boys and girls. .And 
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llion, ;is yon yoiirsi'lvos eviik'nlly know, tlio presence of "iris 
in scliool li:is n "ood elTect on boys, lliey l)i'li<'ive much bet- 
lor. TIk' expfrionce of co(Mliic;ilion in the pjisl few years 
li;is boriK' Ibis out, b;is shown that boys and j,nrls stiid\ 
and work better wlieii to"etlior. 

:f: ^ * 

The visitors then went over the class-r(K)ins. laboratories, 
library, workslioi)s, dormitories, school ball, the garden, and 
sports grounds, coiitinning their talk with the headmaster 
aiitl asking the children and teacliers questions. 

ftefore their departure the visitors asked the interpreter 
to tell the headma.ster that it gave them great pleasure to 
tell him that they had seen how happy and contented the 
children were in liis boarding school. 



SOVrET WOMEN IN SCIENCE, 

<X’L1’ITRK AND ART 

HhTORT by TATYANA ZUYEVA, 

Alinihtcr «f riilliirr «f llir U.S.I''.S.R. 

TIutc is liartlly nny neod lo !)e^in iriy report by siib>l:in- 
woninn's ri^ht to take part in all fields of inlellec- 
liial labour, for my audience is quite familiar with the prob¬ 
lems of the women’s movement. Those present here can 
hardly doubt that women possess the abilities required and 
must have the ri^ht to participate, on a completely equal 
footinjT with men, in scientific, cultural, artistic, or any 
other w^ork. 

The. important role which women play in Soviet science, 
art and culture in general, as well as in government, indus¬ 
try, and agriculture, has been made possible by Article 122 
of the U.S.S.R. Constitution, which grants women “equal 
rights with men in all spher«*s of economic, government, cul¬ 
tural, political, and other public activity.” 

It goes without saying that the juridical, legal and ma¬ 
terial conditions in which Soviet women live and work are 
of decisive importance for drawing women into government, 
industrial and cultural work. 

Another equally important point is that the Soviet state, 
in granting women equal rights with men, assures the exer¬ 
cise of these rights and that, moreover, the state, the entire 
Soviet society, is very eager to have as many women as 
possible taking part in government, economic and cultural 
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jK-livilios. Indeed, the rate of our country’s economic and ciil- 
Itiral progress would undoubtedly not be so high if women 
were not doing their share in the constructive effort of the 
people. 

Hence we have every grounds for saying that in the So- 
\iet Union women not only have the right to take part in 
pronioling science and culture but are making a large con¬ 
tribution to them. This is a notable step forward in the posi 
tion of Soviet women. 

The objective of their activities now is not defence of their 
riglil.s, bill constructive work in the chosen field for their 
eounlry’s benefit. 

One of the great accomplishments of the Soviet people 
was the cultural revolution, which laid a firm foundation for 
a signal upsurge in the sphere of intellectual creative en¬ 
deavour among the Soviet women. 

Within an unprecedentedly brief period of time the Soviet 
Union did away with illiteracy, introduced general compul- 
.sory education, rapidly expanded the number of general, 
specialized secondary and higher schools. Large numbers of 
speeiali.sts were trained in all fields of economy and culture, 
and technical progress went on at a pace never seen before. 
The whole country was covered with a dense network of cul¬ 
tural and art institutions—cinemas, radio stations, thea¬ 
tres, publishing houses, libraries, clubs, museums, scientific 
institutions, and numerous public organizations uniting 
creative workers. .All these institutions and organizations 
became accessible to the masses. 

Hundreds of thousands of Soviet women took an active 
part in effecting the.se cultural transformations, and the cul¬ 
tural revolution in its turn provided a fertile soil for the 
thriving of the creative abilities and talents of millions of 
Soviet women. The results of this process are truly splendid, 
and we Soviet women are proud of them. 

Fifty-three per cent of all Soviet specialists with higher 
education are women. Women doctors account for 76 per 
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cent of Uie total, teachers, for 70 per cent, and scientific, 
educational and cultural workers, for over 67 per cent. 

About 19,000 women have .scientific degrees or titles, 
86,000 women are engaged in scientific work, and upwards 
of 450,000 women are engineers or technicians. 

These figures go to show- that in the Soviet Union women 
are engaged in government, cultural and scientific work on 
a really large scale, which we consider one of our greatest 
achievements in the construction of a new society. 

.SOVIET WOMEN IN SCIENCE 

The Soviet Government is doing a great deal to promote 
science. 

Russian scientific thought, as represenUd by Lomonosov. 
Lobachev.sky, Mendeleyev, Sechenov, Timiryazev, Pa\lov, 
and many others, has always held a prominent place in 
w'orld science. 

Nevertheless, it was not until the Soviet system was es¬ 
tablished that science was enabled to use the facilities pro¬ 
vided by rapidly developing technology, that the training 
of scientific workers was undertaken on a vast scale, and 
that science came to underlie the advancement of all 
branches of the national economy. 

The changes which have taken place in science during 
Soviet times have made it possible to train increasing num¬ 
bers of women for scientific work. This may be e.xemplified 
by the following data. 

There were less than 300 scientific institutions in tsarist 
Russia. In 1955, there were as many as 2,797 scientific 
institutions in the Soviet Union, including 1,210 research 
institutes and their branches. The .scope of research in our 
scientific institutions and laboratories, which now number 
hundreds and even thousands of staff members, has grown 
incomparably. 

The budget of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences has in¬ 
creased several hundred times over as compared with what 
was budgeted for scientific activities in pre-revolutionary 



(iiiios. W’lit'rc.'iN I'ffore the Revolution there was only one 
Aeadoiny of Scieiii-os, today we have a U.S.S.R. Academy 
v\illi Id hraucht's and 13 Uniori-ropiiblic academies--in the 
tJkraine, Bycdoriissia, (jeorjjia. Azerbaijan. Armenia, IJzbe- 
kislaii, Kazaldislan, Turkmenia, Kiri^hizia, Tajikistan, Litlni- 
ania. Latvia and F.slonia. Besides, tliere are specialized 
academit's, such as the medical, pedagogical, and agricul¬ 
tural academies. 

'Idle e\lensivo .scienlific research being carried on in the 
Suviet I'liion is designed to solve practical problems of in¬ 
dustry, agriculture, and culture. 

The progress in the study of atomic energy and in it'; 
pi'acefii! use is an indication of the high level of Soviet sci- 
I'lici'. TIk' first atomic power station of indu.strial signiii- 
c.iiici' w as built in the Soviet Union. Under the current five- 
year plan more electric power .stations using atomic fuel will 
be buih; their capacity will be twice as great as that of all 
i>f tsarist Russia's electric power stations. Soviet scientists 
have di.scovered the principles of making highly powerful 
accek'iators of charged particles. 

Soviet scientists are successfully w'orking on problems 
portaiiiiiig to the ti.se of isotopes, which are playing an im- 
port.'iiit part in industry, tran.sport. agriculture, and medi¬ 
cine, and will play a still greater role in the near future. 

Soviet phvsici.sts and mathematicians have made cou- 
'-iderable lu adway in developing original methods of math- 
( malical analysis. They have designed and put in opera¬ 
tion electronic computing machines, which do the job of 
tens of thousands of computers. The first steps have been 
taken in using these machines as automatic translators. 

Radio engineering, electronics and telemechanics are 
making rapid progress along with mechanics, heat engineer¬ 
ing and electrical engineering. 

Nk'w methods of geological survey, developed in our coun¬ 
try, have enabled us to discover large deposits of minerals. 

Scientific research made it possible to carry out such 
great constnu-tion undertakings os the Kuibyshev and 
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Sl<'i(in<fr£i(l liydro-clc'ctric power doxelojinients on llie \ ol,t|:;i. 
with a total capacity of over tliroo million kilowalls, (lie .sliil 
bifrger Bratsk Station licinfr built on the Angara River in 
Siberia, etc. 

The rapid expansion of scientific re.search, which is esseii- 
lial for the speedy advancement of all branches of tlu' mi- 
lional economy, called for a numerous research persomn l. 
In pre-rcvohitionary Russia there were a little more Ilian 
10,000 scientific workers. The scientific institutions and 
higher schools of the Soviet Union now employ more than 
220,000 scientific workers, of whom 9,500 have a doctorate 
and 78,000, a candidate’s degree. 

Our colleges and universities train large numbers of sci¬ 
entific workers. In the cour.se of the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
the higher and specialized secondary schools w'ill graduate 
approximately 50 per cent more specialists than during the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan. 

Graduates are given every opportunity to do research in 
the industries and to present theses for a scientific degree. 
Upwards of 29,000 people are engaged in post-graduate 
studies. 

La.st year the women’s share in scientific i)er.sonneI was 
36 per cent. The achievements scored by Soviet women in 
various branches of science contribute in great measure to 
its progress. 

Tile scientific personnel of the v.S.S.R. Academy of Sci¬ 
ences includes 5,795 women, who make up 12.3 per cent of 
the total. Among them there are two academicians, 11 cor¬ 
responding members, 141 doctors, and 2,127 candidates. 
More than 100 women head research institutes or labora¬ 
tories. 

Over 39,000 women, or more than 30 per cent of the total 
number of instructors, are engaged in scientific instruction 
in Soviet colleges and universities. As many as 96 college 
directors and deputy directors in charge of scientific inslruc 
tion, and also 193 faculty deans, are women; 1,983 women 
are in charge of chairs, 326 women bear the title of profes- 
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sor, and abruil 4,600 women are assistant professors or 
senior scientific workers. 

Tliese fiffiircs sliow the prominent role of women in science 
and in the traininj^ of scientific personnel. 

Tliere is no lonfjer any .scientific field where Soviet women 
are not workinpf. By their research and their discoveries and 
inventions they contribute much to the progress of Soviet 
and w’orld science. 

Even a mere enumeration of tlio titles of scientific works 
and papers written by Soviet women would take many hours. 
And it would take infinitely longer to survey those w'orks 
with any degree of completeness, for this would require 
going into a whole .scries of special scientific problems. I 
shall therefore re.strict myself to citing a few examples illus¬ 
trating the major achievements which our women have reg 
istered in science. 

As everyone knows, mathematical research, which calls 
for exceptional erudition and ability, ranks among the most 
complicated scientific activities. 

Among outstanding Soviet mathematicians we find women 
such «is Nina Bari, w'ho has carried out a number of pro¬ 
found investigations of the trigonometric series; Lyudmila 
Keldish, senior research worker of the Steklov Mathemat¬ 
ical Institute of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, who has 
written more than 20 works; Alla Masevich, Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Astronomical ('ouncil of the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences, who is a specialist in astrophysics, and others. 

The careers of our women scientists show that they have 
unlimited opportunities for developing their gifts and taking 
part in the solution of complex problems of modern science 
and technology. 

Yelena KrasiLshchikova, Doctor of Physics and Mathe¬ 
matics, is a scientist well known in our country. Her life is 
highly noteworthy. 

As a young girl she decided to become a motor-car driver. 
Later, being keen on parachute sports and flying, she joined 
an aviation club where in her spare time she learned flying. 
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Her love of aviation prompted her to cuter an aviation in¬ 
stitute, and it was there that her real calling, mathematics, 
came to light. After the Aviation Institute she graduated from 
the Deparment of Mechanics and Mathematics of the Mos¬ 
cow State University and from then on devoted her ener¬ 
gies to mathematical research and practical application of 
mathematical methods in solving urgent problems of modern 
science and technology. Most of Krasilshchikova’s works 
(leal with the theory of the w'ing of super.sonic aircraft. She 
is taking part in work on problems of interplanetary com¬ 
munication. She has made an appreciable contribution to the 
study of the vibration of wires on the Kuibyshev-Moscow 
high-tension tran.smission line. Last spring she went to the 
Kara-Kum Desert to study .shifting sands. Her work initiated 
a mathematical theory which should help mankind to deal 
with the calamity of shifting sands. 

Krasilshchikova combines her re.search with instruction at 
the University which has trained her. 

All women scientists are doing much to aid technological 
progress. 

Pelageya Polubarinova-Kochina, Corresponding Member 
of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, is a prominent spe¬ 
cialist in hydrodynamics, in particular, underground oil 
hydraulics. Her theoretical research is clo.sely connected 
with practical work on calculating foundations for major 
construction projects and hydro-ele iric stations, drilling oil 
wells, using progressive meih'ods i^f oil extraction, and 
so on. 

Polubarinova-Kochina has done a good deal for the study 
of the life and work of Sophia Kovalevskaya, the first Rus¬ 
sian woman mathematician. 

A number of women scientists arc working on problems 
of physics and chemistry. Yekaterina Blinova, Correspond¬ 
ing Member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, has cre¬ 
ated a new theory of dynamic meteorology—the hydrother¬ 
modynamic theory of long-range forecasting—and has writ¬ 
ten more than 25 scientific works. 
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AkA.'iiidr.'i Novosyolova, (CorrespondI'lig Member of the 
ILS.S.R. Academy of Sciences, is an outstanding specialist 
ill the investigation of rare elements. She works in the field 
of radiochemisiry and has conducted re.soarch on the proper¬ 
ties of uraiiium. 

Dr. Natalia Bakh has done important work in the field of 
radio-active siibstanccs. She submitted a paper to the Genova 
conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

X'alentina Korolkova, chief of the isotope ami radiation 
laboratory of the Lebedev Institute of Physic.s, is a prominent 
specialist in the investigation of radio-active substances. 

Nade/.hda Shorigina, who attended the Paris International 
Women’s Congress of 1945, is .Assi.stant Director of the Zo- 
lin.sky Iri.stilule of Organic Chemistry. She has written more 
than 50 scientific works on the chemistry of carbohydrates. 
cellnlo.se, and lignin. 

Anna tlelman leads a laboratory at the Instilnte of Phys¬ 
ical (Clienii.slry, IJ.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. She is an 
expert in inorganic chemistry and radiochemistry. An¬ 
other laboratory of the same institute is led by Xsenia Gor¬ 
bunova. a prominent electrochemisl. 

Natalia Dnmitrashko, author of nearly 100 works, Ale.\- 
andra Kes, Zinaida Filatova, Zinaida Shokalskaya, and 
many olliers are active in the field of geographical sciences. 

The women geologi.sts \’era Varsauofyeva, Veronica Sal- 
likova, Yelena Shchukina, Yelena Zaklinskaya, and others 
have made a major contribution to their branch of science 
and practical construction of socialism. 

We take special pleasure in pointing out the rapid growth 
of the number of women scientific workers in the non-Rus- 
siaii republics. 

They work in scientific institutions, at e.xperimenlal sta¬ 
tions or in laborahjries, instruct college or university stu¬ 
dents, doing their share in the development of their re¬ 
publics’ socialist culture. 

This advance is particularly significant in the light of the 
fact that less than 40 years ago women in Russia’s border 
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regions were slaves of tlieir husbands, who in their lurii 
liad no rights. Far from being in a position to study and to 
work in a field of their own choice, the women of the older 
generation—the mothers of present-day women pliysician.s, 
engineers, teachers, doctors or candidates, corresponding 
members of Union-republic academies or tlie U.S.S.R. Ac.'ul- 
eiiiy of Sciences - had no right to so much as unveil their 
faces. 

Professor Sarajon Ynsupova. Doctor of Geology and 
.^\il•|eralogy and Corresponding Member of the Tajik Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences, is known all over the Soviet Union. She 
is doing research into Central Asian .sf)ils. Naila Bazanova 
i.s Chairman of the Biology Department of the Kazakh 
Academy of Sciences. 

Amalia Sekulina, who lias done much in agricuUmal 
electrification, is a Corresponding Member of the Latvian 
Academy of Sciences. 

Soviet women have special merits in the field of medical 
sciences. 

A splendid e.xample of persistence, courage and great 
ability in science, and .self-.sacrificing, genuinely feminine 
solicitude for people’s health, is the life story of Zinaida 
Yermolyeva, the microbiologist. 

She was born in 1898 into the family of a poor Don Cos¬ 
sack. The establishment of Soviet rule enabled her to re¬ 
ceive a higher education. As a student of medicine she took 
to microbiology and later became an assistant at the Chair 
of Microbiology of Rostov University. She sought for ways 
of combating cholera, a disease which in old Russia u.sed 
to take millions of human lives. During one of her experi¬ 
ments she inoculated herself with cholera. 

Yermolyeva’s work attracted the attention of the scien¬ 
tific world, and she moved to the Institute of Biochemistry 
in Moscow, where she set up the first Soviet laboratory of 
microbiochemistry. Her persistent efforts resulted in the crea¬ 
tion of a complex bacteriophage for treating a number of 
diseases. 
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Diiririy llu' Grt'iil f'alriotif War Yorniolycva went to (Ik 
front vvluTc slic found new means of liealinj; wounds. Inidei 
her {^iiidanee methods were found for |irodueinfjf penicillin 
in our country. 

Profes.sor Yulia Domhrovskaya. AWmlier of the Acadeiu\ 
ot Medical .Sciences, has devoted her life to pediatrics. For 
nearly forty years she has been working in the children’s 
clinic of the I'irst Atoscow Atedical Institute, the oldest in 
the Soviet l.'iiion, where she heads a chair. She has written 
more than SO works. Pediatri.sts constantly refer to her 
works Injunlilc Pneumonia and ViUiniins in Pediatric-;. 
I’ourteen young .specialists who had been working under her 
guidance were awarded (he title of Candidate of Atedical 
Sciences. 

Tlie Tuberculosis Institute of the Li.S.S.R. Academy of 
Aleilical Sciences is hejided by a woman, Z. Lebedeva. 

Tlien* is a large group of woirien scientists engaged in 
the humanities. 

Academician Anna Pankratiwa, Alerited Scientific Work¬ 
er, Professor of Atoscow I'niver.sily, is a Deputy to the 
Supreme Soviet of the I'.S.S.R. and ([iliairman of the 
Soviet Association for Cooperation with the United Nations. 
She is an outstanding Iiistorian and public figure. The main 
held of her work is the history of the Russian working-class 
movement and the history of the U.S.S.R. She has written 
about 21X) .scientific works. 

Books and investigations bearing on 19th century Ru.ssian 
history by Professor Alilitsa Nechkina, a prominent Soviet 
historian, have won widespread recognition. She is a Cor¬ 
responding Ak'inber of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 
and a AVember of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. 

•Among the many women scholars active in the fields of 
history, literary criticism, the theory of art, and economics 
are Tamara Livanova, Doctor of Art, .N'ina Sidorova, Doctor 
of Historical Science, Alaria Lukyanova and Yevfrazia Kar¬ 
naukhova, Doctors of Economic Science, and Victoria Yar- 
tseva. Doctor of Philology. 
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TIk‘ teaching stall of our eslablishinents of higher learn¬ 
ing includes a vast nunil)er of women. At Moscow Univer¬ 
sity alone, upwards of 1,000 women are em|)loyed as in 
structors or research workers, including 32 doctors and 
more than -ITO candidates of various sciences, among them 
27 professors and 155 assistant pndessors. 

Soviet science is closely bound up with production. Tens 
of thousands of w^omen. who are not “registered” as doing 
research, help science by suggesting more rational metluuls 
(tf production. 

Many Soviet women have initiated mea'^ures (d great 
importance for the national economy. To cite an example. 
Lydia Korabelnikova, a brigade leader at the Paris Com¬ 
mune Shoe Factory, started a movement for all-round 
ec(Miomy and was supported by tens of thousands of pooide 
in many industries. 

Korabelnikova's initiative showed that collective concern 
for the rational use of raw materials and semi-rnanurac- 
tiires at all production stages makes it possible to produce 
more, while saving materials. Mer initiative is doubtless a 
contribution to the science of production, Aiany other simi¬ 
lar examples could be given. 

Science benefits from studying the experience of .advanced 
w'orkers, which is used for improving methods of work in 
general. Thousands of women, who work in industry or agri¬ 
culture as engineers, lechniciani. agronomists, etc., sum up 
the experience they gain ii; tlie course of their work, write 
articles, and give lectures on new work methods, populariz¬ 
ing achievements in science and technology. 

I should like to finish this section of my report, whicdi 
deals with the role of Soviet women in the advancement of 
science, by quoting the Russian author N. Chernyshevskv, 
who made Lopukhov, a character of his novel What Is To Dr 
Done?, say this: “What an apt, strong, and discerning mind 
Nature has given to woman!... Human progress would have 
been ... faster if her mind were active instead of being re¬ 
jected and killed.” 
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Jt is fibvious tiK'il the Soviet people have been progressing 
faster siriee women were drawn into constructive work, into 
all fields of mental work. Tlie important task we are faced 
with is boldly to i)romolc more women to scientific work and 
thus give them better opportunities for creative endeavour. 

SOVIKT WOMEN IN THE SPHERE OF CULTURE 

Since Soviet rule was oslabli.shed in our country the cul¬ 
tural standards of our women have risen tremendously and 
their share in cultural development has grown. 

Other reports have dealt with important aspects of our 
revolution, such as Itie elimination of illiteracy and the ex¬ 
pansion of school educati(»n. They also touched on the wom¬ 
en’s role in the development of pidjlic education and public 
health. 

Allow me to acquaint you with the basic data on the de¬ 
velopment of the Soviet Press, libraries, clubs, radio, and 
cinema, and with the place held by women in these fields 
of cultural activity. 

In 1913 Russia had 859 newspapers, published in a total 
of 2,700,000 copies. In 19.55 there w'cre 7,216 newspapers 
in the .Soviet Union, with a circulation of -19,000,000, 

Our newspapers are published in 52 languages of Soviet 
peoples and a number of foreign languages. Periodical pub¬ 
lications include more than 2,000 journals and magazines, 
bulletins and .'symposiums. 

Our numerous literary and art magazines and socio-polit¬ 
ical and specialized journals carry among other things in¬ 
formation wdiich interests women and meets their specific 
requirements. Some of the magazines are intended for wom¬ 
en, such as the illustrateil monthly Soviet Woman, Krcsty.an- 
ka {Peasant Woman), or Rahoiniisa {Working Woman). 
In non-Russian republics, Uk), there arc magazines published 
specially for wmmen in the native languages. 

As many as 18,191 million copies of books in 122 lan¬ 
guages were published between 1918 and 1955. In 1955 
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iilone tlic number of books piiblisbed exceeded 1,000 million 
copies. 

Diirinj^ the last 15 years, the number of books on industry, 
technology, transport, and agriculture has increased more 
than threefold. In ten years since the war, text-books and 
manuals have been put out in more than 2.000 million copies 
in 68 languages. 

As compared with 1913, editions of books for children ha\ o 
increased 19-fold. 

Increasingly more fiction is being published. Books by 
authors of 45 foreign countries were publi.shed in 32 lan¬ 
guages in 1955. 

The steady growth of the volume of printed matter directly 
aids the cultural progress of Soviet women. 

.Much attention is given in the Soviet Union to populariz¬ 
ing literature. 

There arc 392,000 libraries functioning in the Soviet 
Union, including 147,000 public ones. Since pre-revolution¬ 
ary times the number of libraries has increased 30 times 
over and their total .stock, 125 times. As many as 40 million 
people use the public libraries. 

The non-Russian republics, where there were hardly any 
libraries at all, now have hundreds and thousands of them. 
In the territory which is now th;* Kirghiz Republic, for one, 
there were only two public libraries before the Revolution, 
and today there are more than 1,000. 

Our present-day cultural activities would be unthinkable 
without clubs. In 1914 tsarist Russia had only 222 people’s 
houses; today we have 126,000 palaces and houses of culture 
and club-houses, wdiere talks and lectures are given and cel¬ 
ebrations held. The club-houses are centres of folk art and 
amateur activities of the population. 

Before the Revolution there were about 1,500 small cinema 
theatres; today we have about 60,000 cinema theatres and 
projections. In the territory now occupied by the Turkmen 
Republic there were six cinema projectors before the Revolu- 





lion; MOW IIkti' nrr lilo; Iht' fif^iircs for the Kazakh Republic 
are HD and nearly 3.000 rospeelively. 

Atolioii pielnie.s are .sliowii rcfrtilarly even in the remotest 
\ illan'c's. 

I iiiiist |)oiiit oiil, liovvever. tlial since llie demand for cin 
ema is jfrowino at an exceodinp;ly hiffh rate we shall have 
to build hundreds of new cinema theatres in the near future, 
in particular wide-screen ones. 

F^i.’s.sia is the native laml of the inventor of the radio, the 
y;reat Russian scientist Popov. Today llie Soviet I'nion 
li.is a radio connnunication .system coverinfj the entire coun¬ 
try. Broadcastinpf is carried out in more than 70 languages. 
Television is expanding. Before long the whole of our coun- 
liNside will l>e provided witli radio. 

Women, it may be stated without fear of exaggeration, 
play a tremendous role in cnltnre and education. We owe our 
cultural progress largely to the fact that tens of thousands 
of women lead, or work in, cultural bodies and institiilion.s. 

.As Minister of Culture of the Russian Federation I should 
like to adduce some data concerning the R.S.F.S.R. and yet 
typical of the whole country. 

In our |)ublishing hou.ses and editorial offices the percent¬ 
age of women is {53.7, in the book trade, 79.8, in schools un¬ 
der the jurisdiction of the R.S.F.S.R. Mini.stry of Culture, 
64.1, in museums, 72, in clubs, 50.6. Women are particularly 
numerous in libraries where women workers account for 
96 per cent of the st.ifTs. 

In the administrative bodies, that is, in the Mini.stry of 
thdture of the Russian Federation, the ministries of the 
autononious republics, the departments of culture of the re¬ 
gions, territories, and districts, the percentage of women is 
47.6. In the Ministry of Cidture of the R.S.F.S.R., key posts 
are held by 192 women, of whom 17 are department heads. 

Anna Tsukanova is a Deputy Minister of Culture of the 
R.S.F'.S.R., Izumrud Giibakhanova is Minister of Culture of 
the Daghestan Aiitonoinous S.S.R.. and 13 women direct re¬ 
gional or city departments of culture. 
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Ill pii>l years, too, many women were active in the sphere 
of culture and showed themselves to be able or^janizers. 
roreniost amono them was Nadezhda Krupskaya, wife and 
comrade of the founder of the Sox'iet state, A’ladimir Ilyich 
l.eniii. She was Deputy Atinister of Ildiication in charge of 
cultural and educational work. Ihider Krupskaya's guidance 
there emerged outstanding women cultural workers, such as 
Anna Kravchenko, a specialist in library organization, Na¬ 
dezhda Kolesnikova and Anna Kurskaya. The Slate Hi.stor- 
ical AAu.seum. one of the largest in the Soviet Union, is 
headed liy .Anna Karpova; in charge of the Atuseiim of Re\ ■ 
(diition of the U.S..S.R. is Anastasia Tolstikhina. 

At the Lenin Slate Library, our country's largest, Hi'oktista 
•Abrikosova and Zoya Kolchina are deput> directors. Of the 
library's 2.0H7 .staff workers, 1,8!>7 are women. Olga (lohi- 
bev.'i and Faina Bogomolova, candidates of sciences, are 
deputy directors of the Sallykov-Shchedrin Stale Public 
Library. 

I could list many other women in charge of major re¬ 
gional or republican libraries who are excellent specialists 
and organizers, such as Yelizaveta Grigoryeva, Director of 
the Sverdlovsk Library, Yekaterina Toma.sova, Director of 
the Gorky Library, and Raisa Alukhildinova, Director of the 
Talar Republican Library. 

Alany gifted women work in clubs. In tbe Ru.s.sian Federa¬ 
tion alone, more than 10,fi(Ki women and young girls have 
become cinema operators. 

Alany intellectuals and >oung people contribute to cul¬ 
tural and educational work in our country. Millions of lec¬ 
tures are delivered in town and country by voluntary lec¬ 
turers, among whom we see hundreds of thousands of wom¬ 
en ■ teachers, agronomists, engineer.s, physicians, etc. Thou¬ 
sands of w'omen public workers lead song groups, amateur 
art circles, or sports sections. 

In directing cultural inslitution.s, our agencies give .special 
attention to work with women collective farmers and work¬ 
ers. This work, it must be said, has produced good results. 
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The cultiirtil standards of women are rising throughout the 
Soviet Union. Nevertheless, we feel that there is still much 
to be done for the cultural advancement of our women. 

THE ROLE 01 SOVIET WOMEN IN ART AND LITERATURE 

Present-day Soviet culture develops the best traditions of 
Russian and world art. The Soviet people treasure the best 
creations of world and Russian art of (he past centuries. 

for Ihc first time in our history, art belongs to and fully 
serves the people. Commenting on future .s(icialisl literature. 
Lenin wrote in 1905: “ft will be a free literature becau.se it 
will .ser\'e, not the surfeited heroint' or the ‘upper ten 
thousand’ suffering from boredom :ind obesity, \)ut tlie mil- 
Vions and tens of miUions of working people, who constitute 
tbc flower of tlic country, its strength and future.” 
t\f. Uewm, Works, \W\ f^uss. ed., Vol. 10, p. 30.') 

These words of f.enin’s reveal one of the main features of 
Soviet culture. We arc aware that our young Soviet art has 
i\ot as yet attained perfection in all respects; there is stilt 
much to be done as regards both artistic form and content. 
On the other hand, we arc positive that Soviet art has 
acipiired a genuinely popular, countrywide character and 
that its .sole object is to serve the people. 

Soviet literature and painting, theatre and cinema, radio 
and music, help in cultivating noble qualities in Soviet peo¬ 
ple. There are no Soviet literary or artistic works encourag¬ 
ing directly or indirectly, in an overt or covert form, hatred 
of man or the worship of force in relations between people 
and nations, humiliating to the dignity of women, corrupting 
children or young people, or attempting to play up vulgarity, 
immorality, or violence. 

Soviet art, literature and the cinema are profoundly hu¬ 
mane and patriotic; they fight for the happiness of all man¬ 
kind, steadfastly championing world peace. 

Since the Soviet .system was c.stablished all arts have 
made great progress. In tsarist Russia there were 153 thea- 
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by 120 organizations. 

All the Union republics and .some of the autonomous re¬ 
publics now have their own opera and ballet, drama theatres, 
and concert halts. 

In all spheres of Soviet art we see the vaiuable contribu¬ 
tion being made by women. 

It would be hardly amiss to begin with Soviet ballerinas, 
who keep up and develop the traditions of the renowned 
Russian ballet. People all over the world have heard of Yeka¬ 
terina Geltser, Victorina Krieger, Galina Ulanova, Olga Le- 
peshinskaya, Natalia Dudinskaya and Marina Semyonova, 
as well as the younger ballerinas—Maya Plisetskaya, Vio¬ 
letta Bovt, Raisa Struchkova, and many others. 

They all are distinguished by excellent technique and con¬ 
stantly seek to create realistic, true-to-life characters. 

Soviet opera, while drawing on all that is best in clas¬ 
sical Russian opera, continues to improve its art and develop 
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musical culture in tlie non-Russian republics. Credit for 
much of its progress is due to women. Soviet opera prides 
itself upon V. Barsova, V. Davidova. N. Obukhova, I.. Atas- 
lennikova, S. Preobrazhenskaya, L. Myasnikova (No\o- 
sibirsk), G. Slani.slavova (Saratov), N. Silvestrova, M. Sa- 
ligaskarova (Bashkiria), L. Ale.xandrovskaya (Byelorus¬ 
sia), Kulyash Baiseilova (Kazakhstan), Hainkanu.sh Danie¬ 
lyan (Armenia), El.sa Maazin (Estonia), and others. 

Our drama theatres have thousands of talented actresses. 
The Soviet people are familiar with the names of A. Yah- 
lochkina, a veteran Russian actress, who is Chairman of the 
All-Russian Theatrical Society, Y. Tiirchaninova, A. Tara¬ 
sova, V. Pashennaya, O. Androvskaya, D. Zerkalova, V. Ma¬ 
retskaya, K. Yelanskaya, and others. 

Other well-known actresses arc the Ukrainian N. Uzhvy, 
the Georgian \^ Anjaparidze, the Armenian O. Gulazyan, 
the Azerbaijanian A. Mamedova, the Uzbek S. Ishantura- 
yeva, the Turkmen S. .Muradova, the Lithuanian K- Kiman- 
taiteS the Lett L. Priede-Berzin, and the Kirghiz Saira Kiiz- 
bayeva, to mention only a few of the splendid actresses of 
the non-Russian republics. 

There are many gifted women directors who stage plays 
or operas, such as M. Kncbel, S. Giatsintova, V. Redlikh 
(Novosibir.sk), Y. Markova (Chelyabinsk), Z. Britayeva 
(North Ossetia), Y. Minakova (Molotov), M. Ozhigova (Sa¬ 
ratov), and others. 

Among noted women playwrights are A. Brushtein, V. Lyu¬ 
bimova, B. Levantovskaya, L. Geraskina, Y. Bondareva. 
L. Tirina (Stalingrad), and Y. Anuchina (Siberia). We must 
strive to have more women directors in the theatre and cin¬ 
ema and more playwrights, and more boldly entrust women 
with the leadership of art companies. 

Before Soviet rule was established we had no women com¬ 
posers or conductors, but now we have them. N. Makarova 
has written music for many plays; Z. Levina is known as 
the composer of many popular .songs for children and music 
for children’s plays; T. Popotenko has written some major 
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compositions; there are the composers M. Kuss and L. Lya¬ 
dova, and Dina Nnrpcisova, folk-son^ composer of Kazakh¬ 
stan. who died recently. 

Diidarova condnct.s a .sympliony orchestra. The oldest 
Russian choir is conducted by Y. Kudryavtseva. Y. Kalugina 
is the conductor of the Omsk (]hoir and A. Kolotilova, the 
•Northern (^lioir, both choirs being actually large .song and 
dance ensembles. The female dance ensemble “Beryozka,” 
which toured many European countries not so long ago, has 
gained world-wide fame. It w’as founded and is led by N. Na- 
dezhdina. T. Ustinova and O. Knyazeva are skilled leaders 
of (lance groups in folk ensembles. 

The achievements which our musicians have scored in in¬ 
ternational contests and the successful appearances of our 
theatrical companies and concert groups abroad attest to the 
high standard of their performance. 

Nina Yemelyanova. Yelizaveta Gilds, Margarita Fyodo¬ 
rova, Marina Kozolupova, Galina Barinova, Tamara Guseva, 
Nelly Shkolnikova, and Bella Davidovich are among those 
who showed an excellent performance at international music 
contests. 

Thousands of remarkable women musicians work in or¬ 
chestras or choirs, or teach in secondary or higher music 
schools. 

We cannot but mention, at least in passing, the great part 
women take in amateur art. 

The vast scale of amateur art is a distinguishing feature 
of the Soviet way of life. In the club-houses and houses of 
culture, at factories and in offices, in schools and institutes, 
at colled ivte farms and machine and tractor stations you find 
dramatic, singing, musical, or choreographic groups or cir¬ 
cles. There are more than 350,000 amateur art groups in the 
Soviet Union, comprising over 5,000,000 members, of whom 
more than one half are women. 

The “Beryozka” ensemble, which I have mentioned, is of 
amateur origin. Leokadia Maslennikova, Yevgenia Smolen¬ 
skaya, Vera Davidova, and others, who were amateur ac- 



iR'sses, joined the Bolshoi Theatre company after being 
educated at the conservatoire. The Fyodorova sisters, who 
were amateurs too, are now professional artists. Oleinikova, 
a former collective farmer, is a talented amateur composer 
whose .songs are sung by many amateur and professional 
groups. 

The membership of the Union of Soviet Artists includes 
1,400 women—painters, sculptors, graphic artists, and 
women skilled in the applied arts. In their art they seek to 
portray the ideas and feelings of the people and their love 
of their country, of peaceful labour. Every year Soviet 
women artists take part in all-Union or republican e.xhibi- 
tions, winning high praise from critics. 

Serafima Ryangina, one of the oldest Soviet artists, h.ns 
created dozens of paintings from the life of Soviet people. 

Lydia Brod.skaya, a very popular landscape painter, depicts 
Central Ru.ssian scenery with great warmth. 

The excellent canvases of the young painters I. Shevan- 
dronova, Y. Shegal, and othens, have earned them wide rec¬ 
ognition. 

A leading Ukrainian artist is Tatyana Yablonskaya, Cor¬ 
responding .Member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Arts and a 
.Merited Art Worker of the Ukraine. Her painting “Grain,” 
which renders the theme of labour in the Soviet country¬ 
side, is among the best works of Soviet art. 

The history of Soviet sculpture cannot be considered with¬ 
out mentioning the work of women sculptors. 

The late Vera Mukhina created many monuments and 
statues, including the .statue of Chaikovsky in Moscow and 
the famous group “Worker and Collective-Farm Woman,” 
which was applauded at the Paris World Fair. She also mod¬ 
elled many of her prominent contemporaries. She bore the 
title of People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. and was a member of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Arts. 

One of the oldest masters of portrait sculpture is S. Le¬ 
bedeva. 

Soviet people are very fond of A. Golubkina’s creations. 
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other women sculptors worthy of special mention are 
Y. Belashova-Alexeyeva, Z. Bazhenova, and N. Krandiyev- 
skaya. 

Women are prominent in the decorative and applied arts. 
Their creations determine the standards of carpet weaving, 
lace-making, wood carving, artistic embroidery, artistic i)()r- 
cclain and pottery, decorative fabrics, articles of semi-pre¬ 
cious stones, amber, beads, and folk toys. 

The fine and distinctive Palekh miniatures enjoy world¬ 
wide renown. Among those who produce them are Tamara 
Zubkova and Anna Kotukhina. Zubkova creates large-scale 
compositions on porcelain. She has painted caskets render¬ 
ing the themes of the popular songs “Who Knows Why?" 
and “The Finest Blossom,” etc. 

Grunicheva, a Vologda lace-maker, and Petrova, a lace- 
maker of Yelets, create splendid specimens of traditional 
Russian lace enriched with new patterns. 

Artists Bessarabova, and Dunayeva excel in painting 
china. Many of their patterns have been adopted by industry. 
Other famed china painters are A. Brzhezitskaya (Moscow), 
L. Belvertaite-Kamuntavicenc (Lithuania), and A. Briedis 
(Latvia). 

There were no women architects before Soviet rule was 
established. Today 1,160 women arc members of the Union 
of Architects of the U.S.S R. 

One of the prominent Soviet architects is Anna Kapu.stina, 
a member of the Board of the Union of Architects of the 
U.S.S.R. She is known as «a specialist in school construc¬ 
tion; her designs for schools have found widespread applica¬ 
tion. At the Paris contest of 1934 she was awarded a prize 
for a design of a school. 

Tatyana Druzhinina drew up the plans for a vast housing 
project for the I^izhny Tagil Iron and Steel Works in the 
Urals, as well as for small standard apartment houses. 

Nadezhda Bykova designed the Byelorusskaya Circle Sta¬ 
tion and the Novokuznetskaya Station of the Moscow Under¬ 
ground. 
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In any Soviet town, especially in new towns, we find build¬ 
ings erected to the plans of women architects. 

Cinema, the most popular and instructive of all the arts, 
plays an important part in the ideological and cultural prog¬ 
ress of women. Particular mention must be made of the 
numerous films featuring the destinies of .Soviet women — 
their spiritual growth, their participation in government, 
their full and varied lives. 

The film A Bright Path, for example, made a deep impres- 
.sion on the spectators. It tells the story of Tanya, a young 
textile worker, who by her work w'ins the recognition and 
respect of the people. In poetical form the film shows the in¬ 
exhaustible creative talent of Russian women. Tanya’s part 
is movingly interpreted by Lyubov Orlova. 

In the film Member of the Government Vera Maretskaya 
gives a true-to-life portrayal of .an ordinary peasant woman, 
Alexandra Sokolova. The film shows how, under the Soviet 
system, an ordinary peasant woman is enabled to develop 
in full her exceptional abilities and remarkable qualities. In 
the end we see her as a member of the Government, a person 
enjoying the trust of the people. 

A recent film is Mother, made after Gorky’s novel of that 
title. In it Maretskaya impersonates Nilovna, mother of the 
worker Pavel Vlasov. The film describes the terrible lot of a 
woman worker before the Revolution and .shows the awaken¬ 
ing of her revolutionary consciousness. 

There are many other motion pictures which give profound 
portrayals of Soviet women: Rainbow (actress N. Uzhvy), 
Spring (actress L. Orlova), A Village Schoolmistress (ac¬ 
tress V. Maretskaya), The Home-Coming of Vasily Bortni¬ 
kov (actress N. Medvedeva), An Unfinished Story (actress 
Z. Bistritskaya), In an Alien Family (actress N. Mordyu- 
kova), etc. 

We have many talented women in the motion-picture in¬ 
dustry. There are the producers V. Stroyeva (A Night in Pe¬ 
tersburg, Boris Godunov, and other films), T. Lukashevich 
(Gavroche), M. Sauts {The Red Tie), and M. Mayevskaya 
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{A Pfilufyoffical Poem)-, the camera women E. Savelyeva. 
T. Lobova, L. Bogatkova, T. Pyshkova, and others; the docu¬ 
mentary film directors M. Dobrova, O. Podgoretskaya. 1. Set- 
kina, and A. Avanesova; the popular-science film directors 
AA. Kligman, L. Stepanova, and many more. 

^ ^ 

Women writers make up a large group of Soviet cultural 
workers. 

Of the 4,000 members of the L'nion of Soviet Writers. 
500 arc women writers and poets. 

At the dawn of Soviet literature, in the early twenties, 
there emerged Lydia Seifullina, whose, original books retain 
their value to this day, along with numerous other books 
about the Revolution and the Civil War written in those 
years. 

Among Seifullina’s be.st .stories are Humus (1922) and 
Virineya (1925). In the striking character of Virineya ihe 
author shows the spiritual rise and awakening of a peasant 
woman. Another popular story by Seifullina is Transgres¬ 
sors, which deals with the problem, then pressing, of home- 
le.ss children. 

Anna Karavayeva who has made herself a name in fiction 
belongs to the older generation of writers. Her books ha\e 
invariably reflected important events and conflicts of the 
day. Her latest novel. Lights, describes the work of Soviet 
people during the Patriotic War. 

Vera Ketlinskaya enjoys great popularity with readers. 
More than one generation of Soviet youth have read her 
novel Courage (1938), a romantic story of the selfless work 
of young people who built a new city in the taiga in the thir¬ 
ties. Its young heroes, who are shown in all the complexity 
of their life and work, a life full of difficulties and joys of 
creative effort, are particularly noteworthy now that our 
young people are engaged in putting to use the riches of 
Siberia, the Far North, and tlie Far East. A well-written nov¬ 
el, it teaches our youth how to live and overcome obstacles. 
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After the war Ketlinskaya, who lives in Leningrad, wrote 
the novel Besieged, describing the remarkable people of that 
city. Her latest major work is the novel The Days of Our 
Lives. Soviet writers seek to give a profound and truthful 
description of the life and work, the spiritual world and 
interests of Soviet workers—above all indiisirial workers. 
Ketlinskaya’s novel is the story of the workers of a Leningrad 
plant. 

Vera Panova, an original and subtle author, has won rec¬ 
ognition since the war. Her .story Fellow-Travellers (1946- 
47), which holds a special place among books on the Great 
Patriotic War, has been read by many. What she shows in 
the story with great warmth and psychological subtlety is 
not heroic deeds or exceptional people, not great events, but 
the modest work of the crew of a hospital train, the destinies 
of ordinary people, who in the trying war years prove them¬ 
selves to be real heroes land patriots. 

Panova’s subsequent books, some of them highly success¬ 
ful, others less so {lx>oking Ahead, A Clear Shore, The Sea¬ 
sons and Seryozha) bring out in bold relief the main charac¬ 
teristics of her work, which is marked by interest in and love 
for ordinary, “little” people with their joys and .sorrows, 
and by subtle psychological analysis and lyricism. 

Galina Nikolayeva has won a prominent place in post-war 
fiction. In the war years she wrote poetry and in 1950 the nov¬ 
el Harvest, one of the most outstanding books on the post¬ 
war countryside. She continues her work on problems of the 
countryside in her latest book. The New-Comer, which is note¬ 
worthy first of all for the striking central character, the ag¬ 
ronomist Nastya Kovshova, a bold innovator who courageous¬ 
ly fights all that is reprehensible, dishonest, or backward. 

Our talented poetesses Vera Inber, Margarita Aliger, Olga 
Bergolts, Veronica Tushnova, and many others deserve high 
praise. 

In the other Union republics, too, the number of women 
writers and poets is growing fast. Notable works have been 




At the reception in the Georgian Society for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries. Left—Francine Marie Lyna 

(Belgium) 

created by Wanda Wasilewska, Natalia Zabila and Lyubov 
Zabashta in the Ukraine, Konstansia Builo in Byelorussia, 
Silva Kaputikyan in Armenia, Mirvarid Dilbazi and Nigyar 
Rafibeili in Azerbaijan, Maria Baratashvili and Maria Ma- 
rijan in Georgia, Mariyam Khakimzhanova in Kazakhstan, 
Zulfiya in Uzbekistan, Rozia Ozod in Tajikistan, Tovshan 
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IZsenova in Turkmenia, Anna Sakse and Anna Brodcle in 
Latvia, Jeva Simonailile and Galina Korsakienc in Lithua¬ 
nia, and Fyokla Bezziibova in Mordovia. 

This brief survey does not exhaust the list of the best- 
known Soviet women writers, both young and old. For lack 
of time I shall be unable to tell you about the work of numer¬ 
ous women critics, tran.slator.s, and essay writers. I believe, 
however, that wh;it I have said is enough to give an idea of 
the important place women occupy in the development of So¬ 
viet letters, to which they have contributed many works of 
talent. 

We consider that on the w'hole the problem of women’s 
participation in the advancement of science, culture, and art 
has been .solved in our country. But w'e are setting ourselves 
further tasks, which we think should be first of all to meet 
more fully the .steadily growing spiritual requirements of 
w'omen, to provide all the conditions for w'omcn to engage 
in creative activities, to train more and more women scien¬ 
tists, engineers, writers, actresses, musicians, physicians, 
teachers, and other workers, to support and encourage the 
constructive activity and initiative of women in all fields of 
endeavour. These measures will yield abundant fruit. 

We shall undoubtedly fulfil these tasks, for they are in 
keeping with the interests of our women and our people in 
general, and will benefit the whole of our country. 



KEl’LlES GIVEN BY T. ZUYEVA TO (QUESTIONS 
ON HER REPOR'I' 

Mme. Cotton would like to know' how a doctor’s or can¬ 
didate’s def^ree is awarded in our country and how post¬ 
graduate studies are organized. 

There arc two scientific degrees in tlie IJ.S.S.R. -that of 
candidate of science and doctor of science. They arc at the 
same time degrees of scientific competence. 

We liave a speciai .system of training scientific w'orkers 
through po.st-graduate studies in colleges or research insti¬ 
tutions. To he admitted to post-graduate studies, you miust 
have a higlier education and a record of practical work in 
the chosen field for not less than tw'o years. And you must 
take examinations. 

The post-graduate course las's three years. During that 
time the student must take examinations in specific theoreti¬ 
cal courses and present a candidate’s thesis. If his thesis is ac¬ 
cepted he is awarded the degree of candidate, which is the 
first scientific degree. As regards the doctor’s degree, its ac¬ 
quisition requires high scientific competence. It involves sci¬ 
entific investigations and calls for an appreciable scientific 
contribution to the progress of culture, engineering or 
science. Those who aspire to this degree must al.so present 
a thesis. 

Mme. Jeanne Foucart asks whether any books by Soviet 
women have been translated into foreign languages. 
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Yes, many books have been translated, including books by 
Karavaycva, whose works have been translated into nine 
languages, NMkolayeva, 18 languages and Barto, 10 lan¬ 
guages. Besides, there are translations of many books by 
Shaghinyan, inber and other authors. 

Mme. Maria van I.anschot is interested to know how ar¬ 
tists and other creative workers arc paid in the Soviet 
Union. 

Wo pay fixed salaries only to performers, that is, actors, 
musicians, conductors, producers, directors of art compa¬ 
nies, theatres, dance groups or orchestras. Artists, com- 
po.sers, and writers have no fixed salaries. Their incomes de¬ 
pend on the sale of their works, which they may sell both 
to government and public organizations or to private indi¬ 
viduals. 

However, much attention is given to the conditions of 
living of our larti.sts, composers and authors. This applies 
in particular to beginners, who need substantial material 
support. That support is provided first of all by the public 
organizations they belong to, that is, the three unions of ar¬ 
tists, writers, and composers, which have special funds. 

In some cases public institutions order works of art. For 
example, a theatre may order an opera from a composer or 
a play from a playwright, and so on. 



VISIT TO THE MOSCOW STATE UNIVERSITY 
September 21, 1956 


Prof. G. D. Vovchenko-. 

Allow me, first of all, as pro-rcctor and professor of the 
Moscow University to welcome our dear guests. 

We know of your work from the Press and from what 
Professor N. Spiridonova, who took an active part in the 
sessions of the Seminar, has told us. We highly appreciate 
the work of the Seminar and wish it every success, as we 
do the general women’s movement in defence of the well¬ 
being of people. We find it particularly gratifying to see 
among our guests the representatives of countries who are 
visiting our University for the first time and whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting today. 

I would suggest the following procedure. A short 
10-15 minute account about the University, then any ques¬ 
tions you might care to ask. Afterwards we might go over 
the University. Does this suit our guests or would they 
prefer another arrangement? (Prof. Vovchenko's suggestion 
is accepted.) 

The Moscow University is 201 years old. In this period 
it has graduated 90,000 students, including 50,000 during 
the years of Soviet government, i,e., in the past 39 years. 
About 3,500 young specialists annually complete their edu¬ 
cation here. At present 23,000 students are studying in its 
different faculties including 6,000 who are receiving la higher 
education while working. Here I might mention that the So- 
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viet stiidcnl must attend all lectures and take liis exam¬ 
inations according to the profjrainmo. In this manner 
all oiir sttidenls rinisli Universily in the established period 
(5 years). We have no such thing' as the "eternal” student 
who is listed in the University but actually does not 
study. 

l'ifty-t)ne per cent of (he students are women. 49 per 
cenl-“inen. Thi.s. of course, is (he average figure for the 
whole Universily. The correlation in the number of men 
and women changes, in accordance with the faculty. 

The Universily has a staff of 2,700 professors, associate 
professors, assistants and researchers. I-'orty per cent of the 
facidly are women, among them eminent scientists. It was 
quite impossible for lack of .s|)ace to invite all of them here 
today and we had therefore to restrict the number to only 
some of our outstanding women researchers. Allow me to 
introduce to you Prof. Olga Arseiityevna Oleinik, Doctor of 
Physics and Mathematics, Prof. Alexandra Vasilyevna Novo¬ 
selova, Doctor of Chemistry and a (Corresponding Member of 
the U.S.S.R. y\cademy of Sciences, Prof. Valentina Iva¬ 
novna Iverono\a, Doctor of Physics and Mathematics and 
Head of the Chair of General Physics. I don’t have to in¬ 
troduce to you Prof. Nina Sergeyevna Spiridonova whom 
you all kno'w. She heads the Chair of Political Economy in 
our University. 

Ninety-six per cent of the students of our University re¬ 
ceive a stale .stipend. The student body is made up of 
60 different nationalities, including students from 16 foreign 
countries. Here I might note that many of our students arc 
also .studying abroad on an exchange basis. We have re¬ 
ceived proposals from a number of countries to exchange 
students. Lectures arc road in our University by visiting 
professors from abroad. Only recently, for instance, Prof. 
Bernal of England, Prof. Bohr of Denmark and Prof. Ga- 
staut of France gave a series of lectures here. Our faculty 
members also read lectures in the universities of other coun¬ 
tries. 
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In conclusion 1 should like to say a few words about the 
new building of the Moscow University. Tlie six natural sci¬ 
ence faculties arc situated here on tlie Lenin Hills. The facul¬ 
ties of the humanities arc .still in the old buildings in the 
centre c)f Iho city. But premises are to be built for them here 
in the ne.xt few years. All the faculties will thus be concen- 
traled in one place. 

You will be able to sec part of the premises and equip¬ 
ment. I say “part” for you won’t manage to make the rounds 
of all the 22,000 rooms (the corridors alone measure 140 
kilometres in longth). I think there is no need for me 
to describe the building in detail, for to quote the .say¬ 
ing “botier to see it once than to hear about it a hundred 
times.” 

Well, I think I’ve said more than enough. We, profe.ssors, 
you know, like to talk for a full academic hour. {Lauffhter.) 
I shall now be glad to answer any questions you might care 
to ask. 

Question-. Where do the students live? 

Answer. We have three student dormitories. The .absolute 
majority of the students, however, live here in the new 
University. 

Question-. Can anybody who has finished the University 
go to France and take up, let’s say, a medical practice or 
teach there? 

Answer: We have a number of professors and teachers 
who in their time graduated from universities in other coun¬ 
tries and are teaching here now. Similarly anybody who has 
finished the Moscow University can teach abroad. 

Question: Could you please tell us how many students, 
approximately, are enrolled at the humanities, the medical 
and other faculties? 

Answer: Fifty-seven per cent of the students are enrolled 
in the natural science faculties, 43 per cent—in the human¬ 
ities. 

The medical faculty detached itself 25 years ago from the 
University to become an independent and very big medical 
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institute. Our biggest faculty at present is the department of 
physics. 

Question: How many students live in the University, and 
why arc tliey living here—are they foreign students or 
students that have come from other cities of the Soviet 
Union? 

Answer: Both. We al.so provide accommodation to Moscow 
students if they happen to live far from the University and 
have to spend much time travelling. 

Question: What countries have proposed student ex¬ 
change? 

Answer: France, Britain (in particular, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity), Norway, China, Hungary, the German Democratic 
Republic, and Albania, not to mention a number of other 
countries. 

Question: Beginning with what year have women entered 
the University? (>an a professor of the medical faculty lec¬ 
ture elsewhere, have a private practice and a private poly¬ 
clinic? 

Answer: in pre-revolutionary days the student body did 
not include women. Some of them received a higher educa¬ 
tion in special educational institutions as, for instance, the 
Women’s Higher Courses. Beginning with 1917 women have 
been admitted to all higher educational establishments of 
the U.S.S.R., including the University, on an equal basis 
with men. In.struction in more than one university is not 
oncouraged in the Soviet Union. Private practice is per¬ 
mitted in our country and exists. We have no private 
polyclinics. 

Question: Do students have to pay for their accommoda¬ 
tion? 

Answer: They pay 15 rubles a month. Tuition is free of 
charge. Students receive a monthly stipend. The lowest, 
in the first year, is 220 rubles. The stipends for the other 
terms are progressively higher. A fifth year student, for in¬ 
stance, receives about 500 rubles a month. Then there are 
the so-called personal stipends—up to 700 rubles a month. 



Question: During a visit to a People’s Court we liearcl the 
case of a student who was receiving a stipend of only 
150 rubles. 

Answer: As I have already stated the smallest university 
stipend is 220 rubles. She was evidently a student of some 
secondary specialized educational institution. 

Question: What are the requirements for entering the Uni¬ 
versity? 

Answer: Anybody wanting to enter the University must 
have a secondary education and pass the University’s en¬ 
trance examinations. Pupils who have finished secondary 
school with a gold medal are admitted without entrance ex¬ 
aminations. 

Question: What is the percentage of students who fail to 
pass the examinations? 

Answer: It depends in what faculty. The average is two 
per cent for the whole University: at such faculties as the 
mechanics and mathematics the percentage is higher, at 
others it is lower. 

Question: Have students who failed at the finals the right 
to retake them? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Is higher ed.ucation compulsory in your country? 
I was told that a worker and an architect sometimes get the 
same earnings. 

Answer: Higher education is not compulsory in the 
U.S.S.R. We have universal secondary education. But the 
youth are ever eager to go further, to receive a higher educa¬ 
tion. As for earnings they are fixed according to the amount 
of work done. The worker, for instance, who has produced 
over and above his target figure receives a correspondingly 
higher wage and also a bonus. It is quite possible that the 
wages of a front-rank worker will approximate the salary of 
an architect. 

Question: Can the University admit more than 23,000 stu¬ 
dents? 



Answer: No. II i.s not only ;i question that the traininjj of 
speeialist-s is planned and the number of speclali.sts grad¬ 
uated corresponds to the number required. It is also a ques¬ 
tion that due account has to be taken of the capacity of the 
University’s auditoriums and laboratories, for every student 
enrolled is e.xpocted to perform all the practical work en- 
visa<^ed in the curriculum. 

Question: When a student has fjradiiated, is he provided 
with work or i.s he likely to find himself without employment? 

Answer: All University graduates are placed according to 
their speciality. 

Question: If the student fails, after five years’ tuition, to 
take the finals, what happens to him? 

Answer: In that case he is not considered to have grad¬ 
uated an'! in consequence is not issued a diploma. But such 
students, as a rule, do not get as far as the fifth year; they 
arc excluded from the University before that. 



STATEMKNTS BY PAKTICTPANTS IN THE SEMINAR 
AT THE CLOSING MEETING 

October 7. 1956 

JEANNK MARIE SMALL DE MORSIER 
(The international Union for Child lUelfare^ Switzerland) 


In the course of the last few days, the last fortnight, you 
have had not many opportunities to hear representatives of 
international organizations. 

My organization is one of those non-governmental agen¬ 
cies with consultative status which has the privilege to at¬ 
tend meetings of the Commission on the Status of Women. 

There we listen to the representatives of governments who 
discuss and describe the position of women in their own re¬ 
spective countries. 

If we do not happen to know personally the country which 
the representative is talking about it is sometimes very dif¬ 
ficult to assess and give its full value to what they say. 

For those of us who try to be objective in our judgements 
on those questions, it is sometimes extremely difficult to 
have or to find a right opinion, when we only hear on one 
hand some people for whom nothing good can come of the 
Soviet Union and the opinion of others who have, if I may 
say so, a blind admiration for it. 

That was why we were so happy to receive the invitation 
and to be able to accept it, and even happier now that we 
had this fortnight in the U.S.S.R. 



The first week we had here we heard lectures that were 
very comprehensive and we have listened to the many ques¬ 
tions all of us asked. 

But I think we have even appreciated more our visits both 
here in Mo.scow and in the various parts of the country we 
visited, where we saw in reality what had been described 
to us in the lectures. 

I was privilefjed to visit Uzbekistan and Tashkent and I 
think this, and our other visits, have shown how truly this 
equality of the rights of women exists in the U.S.S.R. That 
it is not merely in theory but in reality and practice. And I 
think the most impressive thing is that though in other coun¬ 
tries there arc women who occupy positions of authority and 
influence and play a big role in the different ways of life, 
they are often still the exceptions and have always more or 
less to justify their positions, while here this is taken abso¬ 
lutely for granted. And I think it is this being taken for 
granted that has been the most impressive lesson of the 
whole Journey. 

I would like to say another word about the protection of 
women as mothers. Being a representative of a child wel¬ 
fare organization it was, of course, this aspect which inter¬ 
ested me most. 

I must say I have been extremely struck by all the provi¬ 
sions made to enable women to play their role as mothers 
and yet take full part in the economic, social, and cultural 
life of the country. 

Dear friends, you have shown us a great many things, you 
have given us a great many things, and yet you have only 
w'hetted our appetites. There are still many things we would 
like to know, many things we would be glad to see but we 
cannot be too greedy. 

Before sitting down I should like to say thank you very 
much for having invited us, for allowing us to participate 
in this Seminar. 

You have been always so kind and cordial in all that you 
did for us, and when you addressed us as dear friends we 
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really felt it coming from the heart and it is also from the 
heart that we use this expression now. 

1 should like also to say how deeply touched wcp have been 
by the welcome we were given by quite ordinary people in 
the street when we went in and out of our cars, when we 
visited something, when we went into the shops; everybody 
around us showed such friendly interest, as also on the 
beach of Sochi in the last few days. 

Thank you very much indeed and thank you for the ex¬ 
ample you have given in calling this Seminar together. Let 
us hope this example will be followed by other countries 
as well. 


GERMAINE SYFEK DIDERICH 
(Belgium Federation of University Women) 


On behalf of tlie delegates from Belgium present here, 
I should like to endorse all the hearty congratulations which 
have been moved by previous speakers. 

I want to thank both the Soviet Government and our 
women friends—they have really become our friends—for 
the skill with which they have organized this Seminar. I 
also want to thank our interpreters who displayed such kind¬ 
ness and patience during our magnificent lour. 

As Chairman of the Belgium Federation of University 
Women I was specially happy at being able to meet such a 
large number of women colleagues, who, in keeping with 
their services, hold responsible posts in your country. Their 
example has strengthened our faith in the dignity and 
possibilities of women, and gives us fresh arguments 
and strength for the struggle which w© are waging in our 
countries so that women shall enjoy the rights they justly 
merit. 

But what has astonished me most of all in your country 
is the men’s attitude towards women—an attitude based 
on sincere cooperation and understanding. Woman is re- 



gardod first of all as a human being, and this fact was 
most strikingly manifested in the splendid Georgian collec¬ 
tive farm, the chairman of which, in toasting women, paid 
generous tribute to their services. The women toasted the 
menfolk in reply, and we all felt that in your country the re¬ 
lations between men and women are what they really should 
be. Believe me, one does not encounter this very often. 
1 have travelled tm the differeuit continents, but nowhere 
have I .seen the universally noble attitude that prevails 
here. 

I also want to thank our friends for having enabled us to 
make another great discovery, one that for me personally is 
of tremendous value: they made it possible for us to make 
the acquaintance of the Soviet people. We were charmed 
and deeply moved by their warmth, their desire for under¬ 
standing, their profound human eagerness to learn, their 
kindnes.s, and also by their achievements in labour. Leaving 
you, we take away with us new and very precious wealth 
and, so far as I am concerned, I shall distribute it unspar¬ 
ingly. I hope to be able to share it with many and, with the 
help of our friends here, multiply it. 

LUCIE CHESTER BARNES 
(Austrulinn Womvn*s Charter) 

Madam Chairman and delegates! 

I should like to endor.se all the hearty congratulations 
which have been moved by other delegates and shall not 
waste your time repeating them. I am representing the Aus¬ 
tralian Women’s Charter. We have 14 affiliations to our or¬ 
ganization which includes the teachers’ federation, the 
civilian widows, the cooperative women’s guild, the hotel, 
club, and restaurant union; the hospital employees’ union 
and the sheet metal workers arc amongst the 14 of our 
affiliations. 

Perhaps because I have been very greedy for everything 
that 1 could hear and see in the Soviet Union I should like 
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At till' Stalingrad Tractor Works. “Are you sure 1 can’t drive 
the tractor?’’ says Suzanne Auroi (International Bureau 
of Education) 


to offer a little crilidsiTi and that is I wish that we liad 
started on time a little more often. And that is la friendly 
criticism because of my greed for all that I could see and all 
that I could hear. I feel too that perhaps our friends were 
too avid to see that we saw too much. I feel that at the pres¬ 
ent moment I am suffering from mental indigestion, a feel¬ 
ing which I am sure will straighten out when 1 get back to 
my own country and have time to think of all the wonderful 
things that I have seen and hoard. 1 feel that there is much 
to be done by our friends in the Soviet Union and by us to 
comprc'licnd the problems of eacli otlier. For instance, one 
of the delegates present when inquiring of my country 
objected that I was not an Australian because I did not 
have a dark skin. The difficulty of our work in Australia, in 
our work for equal pay, social services, the right to form 
citizen’s rights by our native people'—are a few examples 
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where the whole weight of the state is used to check oiir 
aspirations. 

To see your state in operation in this brief visit has given 
us fresh strength to return to our work, work which is slow 
and often tedious at times. 

Wc remember the sacrifices of your fathers and mothers 
and sincerely trust that these sacrifices will never be forgot¬ 
ten by your rising generation. 

At last oiir Press in Australia is beginning to give a true 
picture of your country and your attainments. We should 
like to see articles in your Press about Australia. 

In conclusion, as I have said, we have drawn strength 
from your Seminar and your country. 

Thank you again and thank you to the friends we have 
made which must help in international understanding and 
peace without which none of us can gain, none of our hopes 
can be a reality. 


VERA SEMMENS 

(IntemMional Cooperative Women’s Guild, Great Britain) 

I did not intend to speak here today because all that I 
could have .said was already said by the delegates who pre¬ 
ceded me. But I cannot refrain from speaking because I be¬ 
lieve that I am the only delegate here present who represents 
an international women’s organization with membership in 
the Soviet Union, in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia, as 
well as in countries of Western Europe, in the United States 
of America, in Canada, in Australia and New Zealand. 

I want to say that I consider it a privilege to represent 
here at this Seminar women cooperalors of the world. 

These women are ordinary housewives who want to raise 
the standard of family living, to raise the standard of life 
for their children through cooperation and above all to es¬ 
tablish world peace. 

All over the world these women listen with great atten¬ 
tion to what is taking place at this Seminar. 
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In the name of all those millions of women I want to ex¬ 
press their gralitiidc for the chance to take part in this Sem¬ 
inar, to all who arranged this Seminar, who helped its suc¬ 
cess, including also all women who met us everywhere we 
went, the translators who helped us, the technical personnel, 
all the people who made our stay in this country happy and 
comfortable and helped to make our acquaintance with the 
position of women in this country. 

A fortnight is much too short a time to become acquainted 
with the conditions of life of the Soviet people, of its life in 
all its aspects, but one thing I became certain of during my 
stay here is that the whole of the Soviet people, the women 
in particular, strive for world peace. 

Once again I want to thank you for the welcome that met 
us everywhere on the part of Soviet women and of the whole 
of the Soviet people. 

It has whetted our appetite for greater and closer contacts 
with the Soviet people and with the Soviet women in par¬ 
ticular. 

1 hope that before long we shall be able to meet many 
Soviet women in other countries in Western Europe and else¬ 
where, the countries where so few Soviet women were able 
to come. 

Long live friendship between Soviet women and women 
of the rest of the world 1 

Long live peace. 

DORA RUSSELL 

(Permanent International Committee of Mothers, Great Britain) 

Madam Popova and dear friends! 

I should not wish to take up time when so many people 
want to speak if it were not that I feel I should like to make 
some constructive suggestions. 

1 agree with all that has been said about the deep thanks 
that we all feel to the Soviet Women’s Committee and to 
every person who has helped to make this Seminar the tre¬ 
mendous success which it has been. 
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Blit 1 tliink the best thanks which wc could give to our So¬ 
viet women friends would be some conslrnclivc action aris¬ 
ing out of the work of this Seminar. 

You all know that the first invilation to this Seminar was 
given at the Status of Women Commission at Geneva in 
Alarch. You know also that tliere are 18 government repre¬ 
sentatives on that Status of Women Commission which is 
supposed to review and improve the position of women all 
over the world. 

But in actual fact we all know that many of us, govern¬ 
ment representatives, do nothing of the kind. Therefore since 
m.any of ns belong to countries from which those govern¬ 
ment representatives come I feel that we can do a great work 
arising out of this Seminar in watching the attitude of our 
governments at the Status of Women Commission and in 
also watching the type of representative which our Govern¬ 
ments send there. 

I do not like criticizing my own country on public occa¬ 
sions, it is never pleasant, but I want to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of apologizing publicly to our (kimradc Spiridonova 
and Madam Novikova for the very rude speech which was 
made by the representative of Great Britain to them at the 
last Status of Women Commission meeting. 

That is one point which I should like to make about the 
possibilities of what we can do to help forward the work 
which has been begun in this Seminar, to work with our 
Governments at home and see that they rightfully work to 
get the Status of Women Commission to be an active 
body. 

Secondly, I think that there is a question of cooperation 
among women’s organizations both nationally and interna¬ 
tionally. 

Many of us here come from organizations which in our 
own countries do not meet or have much cooperation. This 
is true of representatives of Great Britain and I think of 
many other countries represented here. 
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Excellent cotton in Uzbekistan!! 
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I think tliat arising from this Seminar in which we have 
Iciarned how much \\c have in common, whatever our type 
of organization and whatever our profession, we could en¬ 
deavour to get more common agreement among our differ¬ 
ent women’s organizations nationally in our own countries 
on certain important issues, such as the emancipation of 
women and the issue of peace. 

And then, I do not want to take too much time. Madam 
Chairman, but I sliould like to make one or two more points. 

There is also the question of international cooperation. 

We all know that underneath the work of this Seminar 
lies the great question of the division between the countries 
of the East and the countries of the West. 

And we know, I feel, that we women can do very much 
through our cooperation, nationally and internationally, to 
resolve this difficult international question of politics. 

And these are the ideas that I wanted to put before you. 
I think that no matter what your organization stands for, 
whether it is university women, or businesswomen or trade 
union, you, all women, arc desirous of certain things. We 
desire the full freedom and emancipation of women that we 
have seen here in the Soviet Union and we desire a peace¬ 
ful world in which we can bring up our children and reialize 
to the full the capacities of human beings. 

And that is all that I wish to say. Madam Chairman, to 
this meeting, except that I would like to add that our Moth¬ 
ers’ Committee, which has 44 countries on it, is working in 
this sense to rouse the creative feeling of women through¬ 
out the world in politics. 

And in this atmosphere of cooperation and friendship and 
love, and noting all these signs we have seen everywhere 
throughout the Soviet Union about peace to the world, I 
feel that we should take with us this inspiration and not for¬ 
get it when we go back to our countries so that really we 
shall create friendship and peace through the women 
throughout the world, and what the women do the men will 
follow. 
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EUGENIE COTTON 

(If'omen’s Inlernnliontd DemocrnUc Fvdernlion, FranceJ 

We’ve touched many subjects here and I want to sup¬ 
port Dora Russell, in particular. 

Nov/ allow me to share a few of my impressions 
with you. 

Above all I was mo.st amazed by Ihe importance which the 
Soviet Union attaches to woman’.s right to work, which is 
the twisic guarantee of her dignity. The splendid thing is that 
this right is not only proclaimed, attention is devoted to 
seeing that it is translated into life. We have been able to 
see for ourselves the tremendous help accorded women so 
that they can fulfil their duties of motherhood. Children do 
not suffer because their mothers arc working. We have seen 
how healthy they are, how happy and full of life. 

Second, the thing that has amazed me more than at any 
time before: the Soviet Union is a country which looks for¬ 
ward to the future. 

As a teacher, I noticed that the system of education in the 
U.S.S.R. is such that it gives the young people complete con¬ 
fidence in themselves. This imparls great strength and con¬ 
fidence to girls as well as to boys. For proof of this it was 
sufficient to listen to the girl student in the Hall of Columns 
yesterday who told us about her study and her plans for the 
future. 

I have been most delighted to find that there are no old 
people at all in the Soviet Union. Here all arc young. In Ba¬ 
tumi, where I refused to dance, I thought that I had made 
the right decision: I told them that I was a grandmother, 
and that grandmothers don’t dance. It turned out that 
grandmothers dance in the Soviet Union, and so I had no 
option but to take the floor. 

As President of the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation, I want to say that for me this Seminar has been 
a great pleasure which I shared with the Vice-Presidents 
Maria-Maddalcna Rossi and Ceza Nabaraoui who are pres- 



onl Iierc. And llie reason wliy I am so pleased is that the 
participants in llie Seminar, who have come from different 
organizations and countries, objectively appraised the ac* 
tivity of Soviet wimien in all spheres. 

In the p.asl ten years our World Federation has, undoubt¬ 
edly, had belter opporlimifies than other iiilernalional wom¬ 
en’s organizations to become acquainted with the activity of 
Soviet women, because the Soviet Women’s Committee, right 
from its founding, affiliated to our Federation in which 
70 countries are rei)resenie(L 

I am glad that those present here now realize that this ten 
years cooperation is sometliing of which w'e are proud. We 
arc convinced that in the near future this pride will be shared 
bv many other organizations. 

JlllAN MOUSLl 
(Woman's Union of Syria) 


On behalf of Ihc Women’s Union of Syria, which repre¬ 
sents all the Syrian women, I express thanks to the Soviet 
Women’s Commitlee for the invitation to the Seminar, for 
giving us this splendid ojiportunity to become acquainted 
witli women representatives from many countries. 

We have been able to clear up a number of social 
problems and have e.Nchangcd views about the need to 
achieve peaceful solutions. We liave learned much about 
the conditions of women in all the countries represented 
here. 

The reports, which acquainted us with the situation and 
experience of Soviet women, have been extremely useful. All 
the things about which we were told in the papers we saw 
for ourselves in the cour.se of our visits to Leningrad, Kiev 
and Sochi. Tlie tour, a delightful one, enabled us to see how 
well the Soviet people live. 

Our observations are extremely valuable for us, represent¬ 
atives of a young nation which got rid of imperialism only 
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10 years o^o. We are workinjf lo build our society on a 
sound, peaceful and just foimdalion. 

Once more, on behalf of the Women's Union of Syria, I 
thank the Soviet Women’s Comniiltee. 

The people of Syria admire and warmly jjrect the Soviet 
people with whom they are linked in bonds of friendship and 
unity of aim—deslriiction of imperialism, liberation of tl»c 
nations and preservation of peace. 

AMAND V PAIAU 

(“Thp Round Table” Women's Orfumizniion. Argentina) 

On behalf of the nations of I.nlin America I {jreet the vSo- 
viet people. I congratulate and thank the Soviet women for 
organizing this Seminar which has given ns the opportunity 
to become acquainted not only with the rights granted to 
women by the Constitution of the 1.I.S..S.R., but also with 
their life, care of the children and the future of the 
children. 

Wc have gained useful experience at this Seminar. We 
have met representatives from many countries who, like our¬ 
selves, arc fighting for women's rights. This wonderful real 
ity has convinced us that we, loo, can improve the status of 
women and ensure a happy future for the children. 

Dear Soviet women! 

Going away, I leave with you my eternal gratitude. I am 
deeply moved. I have seen very much here and take away 
with me all that I learned at the Seminar, during our vi.sits 
to universities, kindergartens, nurseries, and everything 
bearing on the life of women and children in your country. 

On behalf of Argentina, Uruguay, and Cuba, I applaud 
the Land of Soviets, all the women, who represent the great¬ 
ness of the nation, and I want to say to them—you shall be 
always in our hearts, and the day is not far distant when we, 
having realized our aspirations in our own countries, shall 
meet again. 

For ever together, comrades. 
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LAILI ROESAD 


(Member of the IJ.IW Commission on the Status of 
If'omen, Indonesia) 

Madam Chairman! Fellow delegates! 

I should also like to say a few words of thanks to the 
women of the Soviet Union who have organized this Sem¬ 
inar in such an excellent way. 

It is not necessary for me, I think, to repeat all the warm 
words of gratitude and thanks of ail the participants who 
have taken the floor before me. 

However I should like to express also my personal feel¬ 
ing and that of my two other colleagues from Indonesia that 
we have indeed enjoyed very much our stay here in the So¬ 
viet Union. 

We have been shown as much as possible during our brief 
stay here of the life and role of the Soviet woman. 

So when in the first and coming sessions of the Commis¬ 
sion on the Status of Women your representative to that 
commission, Madam Spiridonova, is going to tell us and 
explain how things are being done here in the Soviet Union 
by your women, I am sure that I for my part shall be very 
much interested indeed and that everything that she is going 
to say will not sound strange any more and I am sure also 
that your delegate will contribute very effectively to the work 
of the Commission on the Status of Women in general. 

So once again thank you very much indeed. 



STATEMENTS BY PARTICIPANTS IN THE SEMINAR 
AT A MEE ITNG WITH WOMEN OF MOSCOW 
IN THE HOUSE OF TRADE UNIONS 

September 30, 1956 

SEETA PAllMANAND 
(AU-lndian Women’s Conference) 

Madam Spiridonova! 

Maciam Popova and dear friends from Moscow! 

It is indeed a privilege and honour to be here with you 
this evening and meet so many women from Moscow. 

May I say that it was a very happy idea of the women of 
your country to call this conference representing women of 
37 nationalities who have accepted the invitation. 

As things are today I think and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the right of calling this conference for the first 
time belonged to nobody el.se but the Soviet Union, because 
the rights of the women here are not only on paper but have 
been put in practice. 

Fortunately, the Indian woman has enjoyed partial equal 
rights with men as far as property goes and is highly hon¬ 
oured and respected at home. 

She has been given equal rights with man in the constitu¬ 
tion without having to wage a fight for them, as our leader, 
Mahatma Gandhi, recognized the work of woman in the 
freedom fight. But it was not until this year, June 1956, that 
under the leadership of our beloved Prime Minister Pandit 
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Nclini, whom you all know so well, that the majority of 
women, 80 per cent, jjot equal rights in property and mar¬ 
riage and all other social spheres. 

Dear friends! I need not take your time to dw'ell on other 
advantages of conferences such as this, hut may 1 say that 
in iny opinion women meeting in such conferences can do 
double the work of men for obvious reasons. I am not aware 
w'hat your Soviet men here do w'hen they come from confer¬ 
ences about discussing it in their homes, but 1 can tell you 
that practically in all other countries men think that the 
knowledge, and information of such conferences is a secret 
to be guarded and they keep it to themselves. But women, as 
you are aware, are called proverbially talkative and I am 
sure everyone, of us when w'c go back will talk of her work 
here to the men in her family. 

My lime is limited. If it had not been .so I would have 
loved to talk to such dear friends here. Though I do not know 
their languages, from their faces 1 can see the warmth of 
their welcome. 

I would be failing in my duty if I did not say how very 
grateful we are for all the trouble taken, for the warmth 
with which we have been received and looked after, for the 
facilities that have been provided for us to get to know you 
at closer quarters. 

In fact, when we returned today from our tour of your 
country we felt, most of us, all of us almo.st, that we were 
returning to our home of Moscow. And that only shows how 
well we have been looked after. 

I shall give you only one or two of my impressions and 
close my speech. 

As far as information about the rights of women in your 
country goes, we could have got it from papers and books 
but the advantage we had attending this conference is some¬ 
thing unique, as we were able to have our doubts satisfied 
by asking questions and getting answers. 

Apart from seeing the institutions to which my other 
friends will refer, I would like to refer to one factor that has 
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Where should we go next? 


impressed me most in your country. And that is the calm 
and dignified way in which your women in every sphere 
wherever they are do their work efficiently and with self-con¬ 
fidence. 

The proof of the pudding, as they say, is in the eating. And 
as the result, I found your men folk, men of the Soviet, so 
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much impressed with women’s ability to work that they arc 
usually found subdued and calm. 

And your Chairman of the City Soviet of Stalingrad was 
pleased to remark that women have gone so much ahead of 
them that it will be a job now for them to catch up with 
women. I feel no better compliment could have been paid to 
the work done by women. That should serve as an example. 
A good result of this conference is that women will take 
home such memories and such an example to imitate. 

Friends! I bring you the greetings of the women of India 
and wish you happiness for your future w'ork, and peace, for 
your prosperity and the prosperity of the world! 

MONICA WHATKLY 
(Six Point Group, Great Britain) 

Madam Prc.sidont and Friends! 

The first thing I want to do is to extend to Madam Spiri¬ 
donova the graleful thanks not only of my organization but 
of the women of Britain and the women of the world for hav¬ 
ing conceived the great idea of a seminar on the status of 
the women, and making it possible for that Seminar to be 
held in this most liospitable country. 

I am quite sure that everyone who was at that Seminar 
must have felt as I did that we knew more about the status 
of w'omcn than we’d ever known before, that is the status of 
women throughout the world and not only the' status of 
women in our own country. 

When I received the invitation I was warned by my friends 
who knew very little about the Soviet Union, and much that 
they did know was false, that I should make my will before 
I came in case I never came back. 

Though you are very hospitable I don’t think that you 
want to keep me for ever. 

You would very much prefer for me to go back to my own 
country and to carry on the work that you are doing in your 
country to raise the status of women throughout the world. 



In particular, 1 would appeal to those countries that have 
colonial possessions because it is of enormous importance 
that in the emancipation that is taking place slowly, mucli 
too slowly, women should be free at the same time as 
the men. 

1 was recently in South Africa where the non-Europeans 
are forced by their white rulcis to carry a pass, they are 
not permitted to go from one town to another, and where 
there is every sort of discrimination. The Government 
has now decided that the .African women as well shall carry 
a pass. 

And what have those women done? They have taken those 
passes to the capital city and made a bonfire and burned 
them in front of their legislators. 

We have recently fought in a great war side by side in 
order that a democratic way of life should be preserved in 
the world. 

One of the first things that fascist dictators do is to de¬ 
prive women of the status and dignity of their womanhood. 
I have seen it in Hitler’s Germany, in Mussolini’s Italy and 
in Franco’s Spain. 

And we are now asking ourselves what we can do to pre¬ 
vent the horror of anotlier world war and the spread of fas¬ 
cism in the world. 

Women who represent more than half of humanity must 
go into the parliaments of the world, into the ministries of 
the world. You’ve done very well, but not done quite well 
enough. We’ve done very badly, not nearly as well as you 
have. 

Just as you need the man and woman to make a perfect 
family, so you need the man and woman to make the per¬ 
fect state. 

So Fm going back to my own country to tell them what 
has still to be done, to call big meetings, to put articles in 
the Press and to arrange for lectures amongst the men’s and 
women’s organizations. 

In 1921 as a very young girl I came to your country to 
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feed your children after one of the most terrible famines 
that Russia had ever experienced. 

As I held your starved and dying babies in my arms and 
looked into their eyes and saw that look of wonder which 
seemed to ask what right we had to bring them into a world 
where for them was no hope and no future, I said then, 
never again must we have another war and the terrible 
famines which follow the war. 

In spite of that we had another war. 

And it is up to the women of the world to unite in order 
that never again shall this terrible slaughter of humanity 
take place. 

And we shall sec and our children will live to see want 
and war aboli.shed for all time. 

FATMA TALTB ISMAIL 
(Stx^iety of the Ri*d Crescent, Sudan) 

Personally, and on behalf of my colleagues of the Sudan 
delegation, I thank you for the kind invitation which en¬ 
abled us to visit the Soviet Union. I also thank the Soviet 
people and their Government for the warm welcome and for 
the help given to us in making the acquaintance of your 
country. 

We believe that the Seminar pursues noble aims, since it 
is taking place in Moscow. Women from all over the 
world, with different experience and speaking different lan¬ 
guages, have come to il. But all arc united by a single 
aim—the noble aim of rallying the women (o preserve 
peace. 

We live in the Sudan, which is separated from the Soviet 
Union by mountain ranges, oceans and soas, and also by 
social and political barriers. Because of this we had a false 
impression of the Soviet Union. 

Now that we have been in this country, that we have seen 
things with our own eyes and lived among Soviet people, 
we have a correct impression of the U.S.S.R. 
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The Soviet Union has made a tremendous impression on 
us. We were deliglitcd that amoiifj the Soviet women work¬ 
ers we met peasants and ministers, doctors and engineers, 
actively working in all spheres of life. For us this is a great 
example, it demonstrates tiiat women can successfully com¬ 
bine the highest government jobs with dcjineslic duties. We 
were also delighted by the spirit of cooperation between 
women and tlie men who work alongside them and appre¬ 
ciate and respect their labour. 

We liked the Soviet countryside and the appearances of 
villages and towns. The thing that we admired in the So¬ 
viet people was the feeling of love and friendship for the 
peoples of other countries. Wherever we went we experi¬ 
enced ho.spitality and cordiality not only among official per¬ 
sonages, but also on the part of ordinary people and 
children. 

We were plea.santly surprised to find that the desire for 
peace is not something imported from without. It derives 
from the social relations prevailing in the Soviet Union. 
It is the property of women, men and children, and especial¬ 
ly of those who know the horrors of war from experience. 
These people above all want peace. 

We were also delighted by the care and rattention shown 
to all members of the delegation on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment and the people who have spared no effort to make our 
stay in the U.S.S.R. as comfortable as possible. 

We particularly liked the careful attitude in your country 
to the national peculiarities of the peoples inhabiting the 
Soviet Union. We were pleased, for example, to meet peo¬ 
ple who proudly spoke their Georgian language, who were 
proud of their national dishes, wines and dances. We also 
admired the highly developed Soviet agriculture and in¬ 
dustry. 

In conclusion, I want to say that the Seminar Equality of 
Women in the U.S.S.R. has played an important role. And 
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I feel sure that upon returning home, all sincere members 
of the delegation will hold aloft the banner of peace, of a 
better future and love for all the nations of the world. 

MARIA DE CAl’ORIACCO 
(MothvT*s Association, Italy) 

Dear friends, first of all I want to thank you and your 
Government for giving me the opportunity to visit the So¬ 
viet country. 

We have worked together for several days. We have 
visited the different establishments in which you arc ac¬ 
tively participating, cooperating with men in all spheres— 
technological, economic, social and cultural; we visited 
factories, textile mills, kindergartens, elementary and sec¬ 
ondary schools, universities, law courts, and hospitals. We 
have seen your serious and skilled work. 

We noted the active part women play in political and gov¬ 
ernment bodies. I noticed that the diplomatic service is the 
only sphere in which Soviet women do not hold high posts. 
As a woman, it is my profound desire that not only 
you, Soviet women, but women in all the countries of the 
world should hold high diplomatic posts, because in some 
respects women have more foresight than men. They are 
quick to seize an important detail and they could be 
splendid servants of their governments in the sphere of 
diplomacy. 

I, an Italian woman, have observed with tremendous 
satisfaction the striving of your colleagues to strengthen 
close cultural links with Italy, particularly in the spheres 
of art and literature, and I am glad to say: yes, these cul¬ 
tural links are desired in equal measure by Ttalian intellec¬ 
tuals, irrespective of political convictions. 

Just today I have received a letter from Italy in which 
I was implored to do everything in my power, while I’m a 
guest in the Soviet Union, to help establishing in the Soviet 
Union, at least in Moscow, Leningrad and Odessa, insti- 
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Seminar participants in Lenin Square, Erevan, Armenian S.S.R. 


tutes of Italian culture with Italian lecturers. We have 
women in Italy who would like to come here and conduct 
courses of the Italian language and the History of Art. This 
would create possibilities of establishing similar courses in 
Italy with Russian professors reading literature and the 
History of Art. 

I beg you not to forget about our striving for cultural 
exchange which is extremely expedient at the moment, and 
I, on rny part, will strive towards the same goal in my 
country. 

Before leaving your country I wanted to discuss this 
question, as it is very well known that the cultural links 
help to overcome differences between peoples. 

I should like to see the example of our cultural links taken 
up by others, because this helps to strengthen friendship 
between women and consolidate peace throughout the 
world. 
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I)C»\rL VTSIIAIII MEIIKANCIS 
(“ISetv Path" Society, Iran) 


As a represcnlalive of a neighbour of the Soviet Union 
and one of the Asian countries 1 want to say that possibly 
our share of thanks and gratitude for all that has been done 
for us here will be greater tlian the tlianks of the represent¬ 
atives of the other countries. TJie great value of this Sem¬ 
inar is that it has acquainted us not only with the position 
of women in the Soviet Union, wn’th their work, leisure and 
family status, but also enabled us to meet and cstabli.sh per¬ 
sonal contact with women of many countries. The.se per- 
.sonal mootings help to widen understanding and build 
friendship between women, they are the best contribution 
we can make to strengthening peace and to the .struggle for 
peace. 

It is perfectly clear that the Great Powers and their activ¬ 
ity are the basic factors for peace, that the destiny of the 
world depends on their politics. Any peace-loving step taken 
by any of the Great Powers meets with a warm response 
and whole-hearted support in other countries. 

We are very glad that our three-week sojourn in the So¬ 
viet Union has enabled us to do a great deal to improve and 
extend understanding between our two countries. 

We are delighted with the wonderful warmth and cordial 
welcome accorded us in the Soviet Union. It has surpassed 
by far all that we had heard about hospitality in your 
country. 

The position of women in the Soviet Union, their rights 
in the political, economic, and social spheres, and their civil 
rights, arc a splendid example to the women of the Asian 
countries, the majority of whom have not yet won their in¬ 
defeasible rights. 

Fortunately, in our country, in Iran, women are stepping 
out along the road of battling for their rights and, to a cer¬ 
tain degree, have won some success. In the past 10 or 
20 years Iranian women have, undoubtedly, made progress. 
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Bui much, very much still remains to be done and a long 
road traversed in order to win all the rights which must be¬ 
long to the women of the world. 

1 am convinced that the success won by thf? women of the 
Soviet Union, their help, and also the help of the internation¬ 
al women’s organizations, will play an important role in 
securing the rights of Iranian women. 

Once more on behalf of the Iranian Delegation I wish to 
express deep gratitude to the Soviet people and the Soviet 
Government for the splendid hospitality and enormous help 
which they have accordetl us. 

.SENEDIJ (;E1{KII 
(Ethiopian W ompn\s Association) 

Dear friends, I bring you greetings from distant Ethio¬ 
pia, from the women of Ethiopia, from Empress Menon, the 
patron of our organization, and from the Princess, who is 
our chairman. 

The va-stness of your country, the size of the buildings, 
the distances, and the scale of things generally have greatly 
impressed me. 

I was most interested to become acquainted with so many 
of your establishments, schools, kindergartens, because I, 
too, work as director of an establishment of this kind. It 
was a great honour for us to see so many interesting things 
in your country. 

Our attendance at the Seminar here in Moscow has given 
us much that is useful. To work and fight for the rights of 
women is a most noble enterprise. Our Constitution grants 
the women of Ethiopia equal rights with men—political and 
economic—but, of course, far from all our women are as 
yet able to exercise these rights. Some are hindered by re¬ 
ligious prejudices and lack of education. We are trying to 
overcome the difficulties and help the women to exercise 
their rights. And this, of course, can be done only if we 
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have peace. So all our efforts must be directed towards pre¬ 
serving peace. 

This gathering of women of different nationalities will, 
undoubtedly, do much for belter understanding between us, 
for greater lolcration towards the different viewpoints; un¬ 
acquaintance with cac.Ij other’s life might, possibly, lead to 
irreconcilability. Knowledge of the life of other nations 
facilitales better understanding. 

1 think dial each country can give something to another 
country, and I am deeply convinced that the Soviet Union 
can do much in this respect for the development of other 
counlrics. My travels here have convinced me of this. 
Equally. I believe that other countries can contribute some¬ 
thing to the development of your country. 



1‘KKSS CONFKHEJNCE 

OF THE PARTICIPAMTS liN 1 HE SEMINAR 
Octoher J, 1956 

AND THEIR SFATEMENl S FOR THE PRESS 

ANNE ODEGAARl) 

(Open Door Interwttioiwl, Norivuy) 


In my opinion the arrangement of the Seminar was excel¬ 
lent. All the reports were good and they gave a very clear 
view of the status of women in the U.S.S.R. in the past and 
present. My only objection is that the programme was some¬ 
what overcrowded and the rest inbetween the meetings too 
short, so that the delegates v/erc sometimes tired. Of course, 
this was also the fault of the participants themselves, as 
everyone wanted to take in as much as possible of opera, 
ballet, and the theatre generally in the evenings. 

As to the tours, they gave us a great opportunity of seeing 
several parts of nature and of the agricultural work in the 
country as well as all education and all factory work. I 
should like to mention especially a stocking factory at Tbi¬ 
lisi. This was excellently conducted. I have been employed 
for about 14 years in that branch, so I feel I have a right to 
have an opinion about it. 

It was especially interesting to be acquainted with people 
and their ways of life, as well as their national dances in 
the several republics, for instance in Georgia. 
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Another thing. The delegates would appreciate to be 
given the necessary time to rc.st on arrival at a new place 
before going sight-seeing, on excursions, eic. 

With regard to your resting places, such as Sochi, I was 
quite surprised to find them so grand. Perhaps because I am 
from a small country, from Norway, where we ordinary 
working people are accustomed to small measurements. 

The best outcome of this Seminar as well as of most meet¬ 
ings and congresses is that the participants had an oppor¬ 
tunity of exchanging opinions on several matters and of 
making acquaintances and friends and of understanding each 
f)ther’s points of view. 

I am very glad, as a representative of the Open Door In¬ 
ternational for the economic emancipation of women work¬ 
ers, to have been offered the privilege to see some parts of 
the U.S.S.R. and to meet so many outstanding women from 
your country and from many other countries. 

I greatly admire your intelligent and finely-trained wom¬ 
en, not the least your extraordinarily skilled and kind inter¬ 
preters, and I wish you all every success in your future 
work. 

The question period in the Seminar allowed me to put 
forward the principles and experiences of the Open Door In¬ 
ternational. We found that we disagree on certain points 
regarding the economic opportunities of the working women, 
ft was good to feel that there wms freedom of speech lor 
each of us and I admire your patience with all of us. Thank 
you so very much. 


PIPPA HARRIS 

(Representative of UNESCO, France) 

Madam Chairman and. friendsl 

I am an observer on behalf of the Director General of 
UNESCO, the educational, scientific and cultural organiza¬ 
tion of the United Nations. And as you may know we are 
responsible in UNESCO for educational questions and the 
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International Labour Office deals with questions of condi¬ 
tions of work. 

My own job in UNESCO is to try to promote cultural ex¬ 
changes between workers of different countries by organiz¬ 
ing study tours for groups of people who go to meet their 
fellow-workers in another country and study their conditions 
of life and working conditions. 

I happen to be personally extremely interested in working 
conditions and trade-union questions, but I am not an ex¬ 
pert on these points, not in the sense that somebody from 
the ILO would be an expert. 

I have been very much interested in seeing a textile works 
here in Moscow and another one in Tashkent. And what else 
did we .see? Oh, the tractor factory in Stalingrad. But I sup¬ 
pose that makes three factories out of probably about a mil¬ 
lion which you have in the Soviet Union. 

And I don’t think that even an expert would like to base 
his judgement on having seen so few factories. Incidentally 
I’ve just had a talk with one of your officers of the All-Union 
Council of Trade Unions. And he suggested that I .should 
come back to Russia and see far many more factories before 
I really feel that I know the question properly. 

Let me add a word on one point which impressed me very 
much on the educational side. Wc met quite a few people 
working in a factory who had started as factory hands, 
semi-skilled or skilled or even un.skilled, and had gradually 
increased their education, had gone to various institutes 
and night schools until they were able to hold a very re¬ 
sponsible job in the works. I think that that is a very fine 
thing for people to be able to do. 

And let me add in conclusion, Madam Chairman, th.st 
since the Soviet Union joined UNESCO two years ago she 
has been a very active participant in the whole of our pro¬ 
gramme and I think that my visit here is going to help me 
to help UNESCO to increase that kind of participation. Our 
whole work in UNESCO is based on a pooling of knowl¬ 
edge; every one of our member states gives us its best ex- 
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periencc and draws from a common pool and the participa¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union up till now has been very promis- 
inpf for further and more extended piirtidpation in the 
future. 


IIARAHAP TETILARSIH 
(Women’s Congress of Indonesia) 

Madam Chairman! 

Members of the Press! 

I want to express my regrets that Miss Laili Rousad, our 
representative in the UNO, could not come to the Soviet 
Union. Being a member of the Indonesian delegation, I will 
try and ansv/er the questions. 

We obtained our rights from our Government with the in¬ 
dependence of our country, so we did not have to fight to 
get our rights. 

And, as all of you know, we obtained our independence 
in 1945. 

The Articles concerning this matter, the matter of our 
rights, stated in our Constitution arc, the .Articles 7, 8, 10 
and 2^ 

Some of these state as follows: 

Article 7: Every one is recognized as a person before the 
law. All are entitled to equal protection under the law. 

Article 8: All persons within the territory of the state are 
entitled to equal protection of person and property. 

Article JO: No one shall be held in slavery, servitude or 
bondage. Slavery, the slave trade, and bondage, and any 
action in whatever form giving rise to these arc unlawful. 

Article 28: Every citizen, according to his ability, has the 
right to work as a human being. Everyone has the free form 
of occupation and just conditions of vote. Everyone has the 
right to equal pay for equal work. 

The articles mentioned indicate that no distinction is 
made between male or female individuals. Practically, the 
Indonesian women have the same right as the men. Indo- 
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In Moscow, Seminar partieipanis spoke over TV 


nesian women may be elected as members of the House of 
Representatives and may take part in the elections of this 
House. They have the same rights at elections as male in¬ 
dividuals. The fact that until now the number of women 
holding the office of members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives has been very small, is not because there are govern¬ 
ment regulations against its increase, but rather because 
the women in general do not know how to use their political 
right. 

In the occupational field there is akso no discrimination 
between boys and girls. All schools, elementary or secondary 
schools and universities, are open to both men and women. 

Our Government is offering scholarships to male as well 
as female students who deserve it. Nowadays we find that 
many of our girls are attending middle schools, the med¬ 
ical and law faculties, etc. It should urge our girls to make 
use of this opportunity to get an education as much as pos- 
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sible so thc'it they will not be lacking in education as com¬ 
pared with men. 

Wliat about position in the social field? In this connection 
the word social must be used in the widest possible sense. 

Firstly, in the field of labour. It has been put in practice 
that if a woman does the same job as a man her pay will 
be the same as that of a man. For e.xample, in government 
offices, men and women who do the same kind and quantity 
of v.'ork get the same pay. And the big private companies 
have also .started to u.se the same practice. 

The fact that our Government is paying the same salary 
to men and women who do the same work—may be called 
the most progressive investment in an eastern country yet. 

SUZANNE AUROI 

(International Bureau of Education, Switzerland) 

To reply to the question about my impressions of the 
Soviet school I have taken note of six words: discipline, 
serious attitude to work, joy, straightforwardness, con¬ 
fidence and faith. 

And really when one visits a class-room in any Soviet 
school one is struck by the discipline. The discipline, let it 
be said, is perfectly conscious, it has nothing to do with 
compulsion. If this were not so, then the children would not 
have displayed the spontaneity and straightforwardness 
which we always noticed, nor the joy which lit up their 
faces when we saw them performing folk dances and 
games. 

The serious attitude to study is perfectly obvious. The 
enthusiasm and keenness wouid not be manifested were 
they not based on a most serious attitude. 

I was always surprised and delighted by the fact tliat the 
children freely and confidently expressed themselves in the 
presence of visitors, in the presence of their comrades. And 
as regards faith all I can say is that the faith in themselves 
and in the future was strikingly manifested. 
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1 cannot criticize the conduct of education in your country 
vis-a-vis methods and details because I did not have suf¬ 
ficient contact with the classes and with the work of the 
pupils. 

Doubtlessly much must be done to improve things. This 
will be a step along the path of progress, since everything 
testifies that the Soviet Union is never satisfied with 
achievements, including its achievements in the sphere of 
education. 

At any rale 1 can say about education that the method of 
teaching and the opportunities for developing individual 
ability in the Pioneer Houses and in other organizations 
catering to the cultural needs of the children are most suc¬ 
cessful. 

I am convinced that your children enjoy excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for all-round harmonious development, that no 
ability, no talent, and no desire remains without atten¬ 
tion. 

In conclusion, I take the liberty of expressing the wish 
that the exchange of visits by school children during their 
holidays should be extended so that every summer there 
should be as many exchanges as possible between the school 
children of the different countries. It is necessary to work 
for active correspondence, both collectively between classes 
and individually between children in the different countries 
so that genuine bonds of friendship, the token of peace 
throughout the world, can be developed. 

ANNA HRUBA 

(Czechoslovakia—Observer Country in the 
Vnitvd Motions Commission on the Status of ll'oinen) 

I work in the Czechoslovak Women’s Committee, in the 
mother and child department. I should like to tell you what 
we are doing to decrease infantile mortality. 

Infantile mortality was very high in Czechoslovakia be¬ 
fore the war—117 deaths per thousand. During the war the 
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figure rose to 130. In the post-war years we began to tackle 
this problem and the figure has now been reduced to 32 per 
thousand, thanks to the higher standard of living enjoyed 
by the population. 

Expectant mothers and children are objects of systematic 
care. The expectant mother is under the constant observa¬ 
tion of medical authorities. We are doing much in the way 
of preventing illness. 

1 am very glad that I have been able to see something 
of the generous care for women and children in the Soviet 
Union. I was most delighted to hear the reports about the 
work of the child establishments. We wish the Soviet chil¬ 
dren a good and happy life. 

SIJMITRA DEVI 

(Women's United Front of Nepal) 

Because of the fact that our country, as you know, has 
only recently become independent, we have very few 
schools or colleges. But I hope that in the near future this 
shortcoming, the shortcoming of education in our country, 
will be remedied. 

On returning home I will tell first of all the members of 
my organization, the women of Nepal and all who ask me 
about the Soviet Union, about the excellent educational sys¬ 
tem in the U.S.S.R., and the sound attitude of the Soviet 
Government towards educating the growing generation. 

MARIA ACOSTA FERREIRA 
(Women's Union of Uruguay) 

AMANDA PALMA 

(''The Round Tabled Women's Organization, Argentina) 

The delegation from the countries of Latin America, rep¬ 
resented here by the fraternal republics of the River 
Plata—Argentina and Uruguay—consider it their duty to 
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declare to the representatives of the Press that the Semi¬ 
nar on equal rights of women in the IJ.S.S.R., which has 
just finished in Moscow, surpassed all expectations. 

The reports made by the women—members of the lead¬ 
ing bodies of the Soviet state—reveal to us that Soviet rule 
has granted women full rights. 

The detailed answers to the numerous questions em¬ 
phasized once again the great achievements of Soviet 
women. 

We were given every opportunity to become acquainted 
with Soviet life. We visited different establishments—cul¬ 
tural, medical and industrial—in the towns and republics 
of the U.S.S.R. And now on the eve of our departure home, 
we heartily thank the Soviet people and Soviet women and 
also the members of UNO wbo have taken part in the Semi¬ 
nar—all the participants in this splendid gathering—for 
the attention shown to us. 

lOHANNE WILLET 

(Dutch Federation of Business and Professional Women) 


Today I am leaving Moscow after the close of the Semi¬ 
nar for women. Allow me to use this opportunity to convey 
through your Press my most sincere gratitude to all the 
people who helped to make the Seminar a success. 

We, the participants in the Seminar, shall tell women the 
world over what we have learned about the life of women 
in the Soviet Union. Isolation is a stage that has now been 
passed. 

This new experiment must be continued through the con¬ 
vening of annual conferences after the example of our 
Seminar, and each year they should be held in a different 
continent. Next year, Asia or Australia could undertake to 
organize such a conference. Let them uphold the initiative 
of Mme. Spiridonova and begin work in that direction with¬ 
out delay. 
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Furthermore, I wish to request the Soviet women’s or¬ 
ganization to send copies of llie magazine Soviet Woman 
to the participants in the Seminar regularly every month. 
We should like to receive that magazine in order to show 
it to tile members of our various organizations. In addition, 
we could exchange information on our work. 

We must never lose the contact we have established in 
the past 14 days. That is our common cause. If we want 
peace, wc must keep this contact alive and honestly and 
openly exchange information. We must also fight the distor¬ 
tions about our countries that appear in the Press. For that 
reason, I call upon all people who work in the Press, 
women, in particular, to be accurate and objective in their 
reports. 

Another suggestion is that all the participants in the 
Seminar should get a name and address list of all the 
women who altended it. That would enable us to establish 
contact v/ith all countries and to discuss our common prob¬ 
lems by correspondence between the participants in the 
Seminar in Moscow. 

In conclusion I should like to say that since men always 
talk of peace and yet have permitted w'ars to break out, 
let women shoulder the tasks men have failed to carry 
out, and through united effort achieve real peace for their 
children. 


DENLSE BRETON 
(Union of French Ifomen) 

Having heard the reports and the answers to our nu¬ 
merous questions, given with such kindness and sincerity 
and especially after seeing Moscow, Stalingrad and Tash¬ 
kent, I want to say that four things in particular 
amazed me: 

1. The desire of Soviet women to study. This is some¬ 
thing more than a desire, a real thirst for knowledge has 
gripped Soviet people; they want to know as much as pos- 
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sible, lo improve Ihcir skill and l)ecf)me expert at work. 
Schools arc never empty and people of all ages are 
studying. 

2. For Soviet women work is a vital necessity. Every¬ 
where women told ns that they actively participate in eco¬ 
nomic. cidtural and political life of the country. For them, 
evidently, it is a necessity lo make their conlribnlion to 
raising the well-being of society. The Soviet state has 
given them this o|)i)orlimity and is doing everything to ex¬ 
tend it. At the same time women fnlfil their maternal and 
civil duties. 

3. riic deep and sincere desire of Soviet w'omen to live 
in friendship with the women of the world. I am convinced 
tliat Soviet women ardently desire cooperation with all 
countries, ardently desire economic and cultural exchanges. 
One feels their profound desire to know more about other 
nations and to help other nations to know more about their 
way of life. 

4. The chief thing, however, is the atmosphere of hope 
that prevails in the country. The people look forward to the 
future. All Soviet people are imbued with great faith, they 
expect much from the morrow-, from the future. 

“We have already done a great deal,” they said, pointing 
to the achievements in the towns which we visited. The 
heroic city of Stalingrad was the most striking example of 
this. In other places, too, th&y said to us: “We are well 
aware that not everything is brilliant with us, there is 
plenty to be done, but. we have begun it, and we shall com¬ 
plete it.” 

This faith in the future, the feeling of joy in work, and 
the vitality, enthused me very much. 

Now that I have become acquainted with the life of So¬ 
viet women, I should like to say that 1 am returning to 
France with renewed strength to work stilt harder in my 
organization so that we can .soive the problems worrying 
the women of my country. 
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FRANCINE MARIE LYNA 

(Inlrrnationnl Association of Democratic Latcyers, Belgium) 

TJiis morning numerous delegates expressed their grati¬ 
tude to the Soviet Government and to those wonderful 
women for the jmssildlily of slaying in the Soviet Union 
for two weeks and learning iiow tlic real life in your coun¬ 
try corresponds to your principles. I join them wlioie- 
liearledly. 

I should like to dwell on two things which astonished me 
particularly. 

First, the wealth of facts and documentation in the papers 
and reports and, the chief tiling, the sincerity. When show¬ 
ing us tile things that they have done, our Soviet friends 
were not afraid to speak about the problems which still 
confront them. However, in the plans, and I have in mind 
in particular the housing plan outlined to us during our 
visit to the City Soviet, provision is made for getting rid of 
the shortcomings. 

Second, 1 especially liked your children. They are the liv¬ 
ing testimony to what can be done by a system of upbring¬ 
ing and education. Most of their mothers go out to work 
and are proud that they are taking part in public and eco¬ 
nomic life. Yet this docs not detract one iota from the chil¬ 
dren’s charm. 

When we visited the Palace of Pioneers in Leningrad 
where the children, free from timidness and undue forward¬ 
ness, drew us into their game wdlhout displaying the slight¬ 
est irony over the clumsy way w'e tried to imitate their 
graceful motions, we felt that nothing restricted or inter¬ 
fered with their harmonious development. 

We were told that the children had the opportunity of es¬ 
tablishing contact with writers and scientists. 

I have la small boy of my own. And the best compliment 
I can pay to the Soviet children is to say that I should like 
my son to grow up with the same qualities of physical and 
moral balance. 
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ANNE VrUlELMlNA LAAKSONFiN 
(Hoiismwcs Association of Finland) 

ATNO EMILIA VALKAMA 
(National Council of Women, Finland) 

We roprcsenlnlives of FinL'ind are most grateful for the 
invitation to visit tlic Soviet Union, to see tlie country and 
its people. 

In our view tlic Inicrnational Seminar has Justified itself. 
The speecties have made dear tlic equality of Soviet women 
and the contribution they are making to building up tliis 
great country. The tlieorolicnl discussions we liad in Mos¬ 
cow were a good foundation for tlic practical things we 
saw during our tour of the country. 

We visited Leningrad and Georgia. In Moscow and in 
Leningrad we saw for ourselves that Soviet citizens have 
every opportunity to make use of the best achievements of 
culture. 

In Georgia we w-ere greatly interested in the people and 
their customs. The life of the Georgians and their national 
traditions made an unforgettable impression, as did their 
achievements in the sphere of labour. The days that v/c 
spent in Sochi filled in the general picture obtained earlier; 
the care of the Soviet Government for the health of the 
workingman. 

The stay in sanatoriums and holiday homes, located in 
beautiful and picturesque places, gives people new' strength 
and energy. We experienced this ourselves. 

We are grateful for the exceptionally w'ell-organized tour 
and wish this friendly country' and its warm-hearted people 
every success. 


PAULETTE GARCIA 

(World Federation of Democratic Youth, France) 

For me this Seminar has been a real school. All that we 
learned from the papers and reports was confirmed by what 
we saw during our travels through the country. We saw 
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many tliinfjs, and my attention was concentrated, and I say 
this with the {rreatesl satisfaction, on the opportunities 
available to the youth—youn}f women as well as men—for 
making use of their talents. 

I must say that this is a real e.\aniple w'hicli inspirt's the 
young people in other countries waging an active struggle 
for the right to live, to work and for ha|)piness. 

Our Federation devote.s much allention to the participa¬ 
tion of girls in our activity and inspires them to fight for 
tlieir rights and happiness. 

This SemiiKir on the e(|ualit\ of women in the U.S.S.f?. 
will, undoubtedly, tlml a broad response among young 
women everywhere. 

What plea.sed me very mucli was the persistence, witi) 
which girls are perfecting tlieir knowledge and skill. And 
wherever I went I had the fcreling that they have the great¬ 
est respect for their friends in other countries. 

The contacts and the friendly attitude cemented here, both 
with Soviet women and with the other participants in the 
Seminar, will be very usefid and wo arc grateful to our So¬ 
viet friends for giving us this opportunity. 

I should like to assure you, dear friends, that our organ¬ 
ization, the World Federation of Democratic Youth, com- 
jwsed of young people from 87 countries, is doing every¬ 
thing to help young women all over the world to take part 
in social, political, and cultural life. In furtherance of this 
a gathering of young women from all the countries of Eu¬ 
rope will be held in Brussels over October 24-27. The 
gathering will discuss questions that are now agitating 
young w'omen—defence of their rights and full development 
in conditions of peace and happiness. 

I am very glad that I have been able to visit your coun¬ 
try, and I am gladder still at the thought that in August 
1957 thousands of young men and women from all parts of 
the world will be able, as I have been, to appreciate the enor¬ 
mous achievements iiere on behalf of the youth and to be- 
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come acquainted with the warm feelings of your people and 
your youth. In this way the youth and peoples of the world 
will become better friends. 

Let this Seminar be the beginning of such contacts. I 
hope that it will be followed shortly by others in the dif¬ 
ferent countries where the women can follow our experience. 
Working this way we shall reinforce the friendly contacts 
between women and mothers, we shall be working for 
peace. 

Dear Soviet friends, I sincerely thank you, the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment and especially your people and your charming chil¬ 
dren whose spontaneous and close attention I shall never 
forget. 


STATEMENT UY PARTICIPANTS IN TIIE SEMINAR 
WHO VISITED STALINCRAD 

TO OUR FKEINDS OF STALINGRAD 

Before leaving the U.S.S.R. we want to thank you very 
sincerely for your warm welcome. Most of us chose to visit 
Stalingrad because we remembered with what anxiety and 
what admiration we followed your heroic defence. You have 
shown the same spirit in rebuilding your city, and we have 
been impressed by its beautiful layout and the magnificent 
results achieved in a comparatively short time. “ 

We shall not forget, either, the extraordinary warmth of 
your welcome, and we look forward to a chance of return¬ 
ing your hospitality when you visit our countries. 

We are returning home with the happiest memories of our 
all-too-short stay and we hope you will accept our grateful 
thanks and best wishes for the future of your city. 



STATEMENT BY I’ARTICIPANTS IN THE SEMINAR 
WHO VISITED UZBEKISTAN 

TO OUR FRir.N'DS OF UZBEKISTAN 

We eiinnot leave the U.S.S.R. without sending you a warm 
message of friendship and thanks. None of us had ever 
dre.amed of visiting your distant and beautiful country, let 
alone of being given such a hearty and generous welcome, 
that we now feel we have left life-long friends behind us in 
Tashkent, 

We were also tremendously impressed by the culture of 
Uzbekistan, the friendliness of its people and the role its 
women play in the economic, scientific, cultural and public 
life of the country. 

We sincerely hope that we shall have the opportunity of 
reciprocating your hospitality in our own countries in the 
not too distant future. 

Please accept our warmest thanks and best wishes. 
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